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IN THIS ISSUE: 


Complete Account of the Triple 
Mill Supply Convention, Held in 
Nashville, May 15th, 16th and 17th, 
Including Detailed Reports of Execu- 
tive Sessions of Each Association, and 
the Two Joint Meetings; Story of the 
Entertainment Side of the Gather- 
ing, Convention Sidelights and 
Registration List—with Many 
Pictures. 


The Largest, Most Interested and 
Determined Lot of Men Ever Present 
at a Mill Supply Convention, Repre- 
senting the American, National and 
Southern Associaticns, Was in At- 
tendance. 


Nine Men of Ability and Courage 
Were Appointed to Work out a Plan 
of Real Co-operation Between Man- 
ufacturers and Distributors. To 
Meet in Cincinnati, June 5th. 








Entered as second-class matter August 3d, 1917, at the post Published-by The Crawford Publishing. Co. 
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Air and Priming Cocks 


Detroit Air and Priming Cocks are of 
sy standard weight, properly designed and well 
a om finished. They are carefully manufactured 
of high grade red metal and will not leak air, 


gasoline, water or steam. 
We manufacture a complete line of air and 


——— Every cock is carefully tested and inspected 
al before shipment, and guaranteed to be per- 
ay. ) fectly tight. 

priming cocks, both with and without spring 


es 
s 
ie Oe ror 
keys. 
Full information regarding types not shown 


will gladly be furnished on request. 


®e 
i 
Write for catalog and prices. 
od 
=e DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY. 
\ DETROIT, MICHIGAN Jf 


Hot Weather !! 
=> , Causes Belts to Stretch and Slip 
“ Use Raniville’s Belt Wax 


For all Narrow Belts Under 
Eight Inches Wide 




















Raniville’s 


Belt Wax 3acked by Our $1,000 Guarantee 


th Ouse Hatt Centur Exr 


instantly prevents slip, increases power with- 
out injury to belts or gumming the pulleys. 
It saves belts and insures maximum produc- 
tion even in hot, dusty, oily or moist places. 


Ask for Special Dealers’ Proposition on Initial 


Stock Order 


F. Raniville Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Write for Booklet on Raniville Laboratory Products 
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First: Superior quality in CAPITAL Industrial Brooms and Brushes, that 
brings steady repeat business at minimum sales cost 

Second: Consumer acceptance, that makes the CAPITAL Line easy to sell 
because of its established reputation for superior service. 

Third: Our distributor cooperation policy, that starts every CAPITAL dis- 
tributor off with a profitable sales volume and then keeps working to 
develop new business 


If you are not taking advantage of the opportunities offered by the CAPITAL 
Line, write us. We can help you make your sales of industrial brooms and 


brushes a real moneymaker 





The Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co. 


Established 1890 


126 N. Brush Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


Industrial Brooms 
and Brushes 
For all Trade Uses 














tne 
KEYSTONE 
of our 
— 


The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SUPPLIES 
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Get the FACTS--then it Will Be Easy to 
decide upon the right drive 


First of all, get the facts. Know about Where machines can be grouped, a 
both electrical and mechanical drives larger motor supplying several machines 
because there is a place for both in from a line shaft represents substantial 
your plant. savings and higher operating efficiency. 


Plant layouts made with due The Power Transmission As- 
regard for the power require- sociation through its Board of 
ments of each department Advisory Engineers, places 


spell economy both in first facts at your disposal without 
cost and maintenance over cost to you. 

the long swing, A frank outline of your prob- 
lem will put you in touch 





For example where power de- 


mands are constant or Mach- POWER TRANSMISSION ASsOGIMTION with an engineer who is ex- 
ines isolated individual motors perienced in the solution of 
are ‘the economical choice. problems similar to yours. 





e possible through the co-c 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. "po" 





Power 
ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS Transmitting 
MAIN OFFICE FACTORY ° 
17 No. Desplaines St., Menomone e Falls, Appliances 


Chicago, Ill. Wisconsin 
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- IT’S MANY POUNDS LIGHTER 


The ‘‘TOLEDO”’ No. 2, 
2!.-in. to 4-in. threading 
tool, is 30 lbs. lighter 
than other threading 
ety . tools of this capacity. 
This is just one of the 
— many superior features 
of the ‘*‘TOLEDO”’ line 
of pipe cutting and 
threading equipment 
mg, and one reason why 
*“‘TOLEDOS”’ are speci- 
fied by the trade. 


No Better Tools Made Than 
"TOLEDO" 
vo 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING MACHINE Co. 
TOLEDO OHIO 











DIXON’S flow readily down to bearing surfaces, and 
keep them coo! from the start of the run. 


GRAPHITE More durable than plain grease because of the 


added lubricating qualities of Dixon’s Flake 


CUP GREASES Graphite. They may be safely used under con- 


ditions of heat and pressure where plain grease 
could not prevent overheating and cutting. 
Dixon's Cup Greases are made in six degrees 


& | a of hardness. Write for test sample and 







Circular 71-R. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City New Jersey 


TRADEMARK 
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When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppries 
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to cost so much 
as a bearing 
that cost so little 


You men who plan, build, use or pay for machines of any kind, re- 
member this: It costs more to replace a poor bearing than to buy the 
best one that 


BEARINGS ARE THE HIGHEST PRICED IN THE WORLD. 


ever produced. AND ANTI-FRICTION 

















Rigid Standards Guard Quality of Rings 
in the Highest Priced Bearing in the World 


T the same time that the steel 
balls used in =:5¢ Ball Bearings 

are being produced, the inner and outer 
rings are also in process of manufacture. 
Rings for the smaller bearing sizes are 
made on automatic four-spindle lathes 


from bars of S\&éF steel. 


For the larger sizes, the forging ma- 
chine method as shown above is used. 
In this process, the bars are heated to 
about 1900 degrees and for about 18 to 
20 inches on one end. The rings are 





formed by upsetting and are then 
punched off. 


Here, too, the high standards for Sic 
Ball Bearings are carefully guarded. The 
same extensive metallurgical tests which 
were used to check and insure uniform 
quality of steel used in the balls are re- 
peated. Temperature control is rigidly 
maintained. It is such zealous attention 
to detail which makes ™SSF Ball Bear- 
ings the standard of quality the world 
over. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York. N. Y. 
FOR NEAREST SKF DISTRIBUTOR SEE THOMAS REGISTER 





Ball Bearings 


When writing to Adve 








pk ise mention Mets 


SUPPLIE 


Roller Bearings 
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Ball Bearing Spur-Geared Chain Blocks 





Cut-open view of Yale 
Ball Bearing Spur- 
Geared Chain Block 


See the Yale Exhibit at the 
Railway Convention, At- 
lantic City, N.J.,June 20th 
to 27th. Spaces 104 and 
106, Million Dollar Pier. 








YALE MAKES 


Yale Ball Bearing Spur- 
Geared Chain Blocks, 
Yale Screw-Geared Chain 
Blocks, Yale Differential 
Chain Blocks, Yale Roller 
Bearing Trolleys and 
Cranes, Electric Chain 
Hoists, Electric Industrial 
Trucks. 





Factory Locking 
Equipment—To acquire 
locking control, security 
and convenience through- 
out the factory, use Yale 
Master Keyed Locks. 























Hoisting *« Conveying Systems 





ALE Ball Bearing Splr-Geared Chain Blocks possess 
exceptionally high mechanical efficiency. They wear 
longer—lift with greater ease and speed, and are safer. 


The massive steel load sheave is the heart of the block 
and must support the load and withstand shock of surges 
and overload stresses. Yale grinds this load sheave to per- 
fect concentricity and carries it on chrome vanadium alloy 
steel ball bearings of the radial thrust type, sixteen or more 
steel balls on each side of the load sheave. 


These bearings in turn are fully enclosed and protected 
from dirt or grit by felt and steel washers, which also serve 
the purpose of retaining the lubrication. 


The continuous and adjustable hand chain guide posi- 
tively prevents fouling of the hand chain. Yale makes its 
own hand and load chain of heat-treated steel, die-formed, 
electrically welded, forged and trimmed. 


In addition to the Ball Bearing Spur-Geared Chain 
Blocks, Yale makes Screw-Geared and Differential Chain 
Blocks, each the leader in its field. Yale’s vast production 
facilities and experience are incorporated into each Yale 
Chain Block. 


Send for folder descriptive of the Yale 
Ball Bearing Spur-Geared Chain Blocks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ontario 





YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


Advertisers ] ( tion Miir Sut 
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BRIN TOOLS YOUR CUSTOMERS KNOW 
Vs 


ir, Here are two tools that will sell rapidly And there’s the Advance Safety Car 
i la and return profits. The New Badger Wrench which has been developed to 
Sey > Bs Car Mover is well known to Car Mover’ where it is unbreakable with ordinary 

is IL users and is standard equipment in usage. The features of this wrench are 
i a ' many large manufacturing plants. The that it cannot injure the operator, auto- 
—— ( reason is that power, speed, durability matically adjusts itself to any size wind- 
Bertset ff lsten and the ease with which it can be ing tap on hopper bottom cars, and can 
ky Lah fl i handled, make the New Badger better be used where other style wrenches have 


than any other car mover on the market. failed. 





Write us for details and prices 








The Advance Car Mover Co. 
Appleton, Wis. 










No. 5 
New Badger 





Advance Safety 
Car Wrench 








Chain Headquarters 
For Supply Houses 


A broken chain calls for immediate action. If the chain 
can be duplicated in the local supply house, the suppiy 
house has saved the day. 

But if the supply house must order the chain from the 
factory, the location of the factory is of great importance. 

Our central location, at Hammond, Indiana, makes our 
pliant the logical chain headquarters for Miiil Supply Oe ee: 
Distributers throughout the Central, Western and | --~=-i ; a tt. 


Southern States. | : Li 
Couple this emergency service with a complete line of 


Wal piiDaMel 
eeee 
mpl wil silty 
electric welded, fire welded and hand weided chain of the 


highest quality and you have the Tayor sales proposition. Proof Coil, B. B., B. B. B., Twist Link, 
Ask yourself, “Isn't it time I am getting better chain Bright Chain, Bright Liberty Coil. 
Trace, Steel Loading, Mesaba Iron, 
Dredge, Conveyor, Log Haul-Up, Log 
and Binding, Railroad, Wagon and 
Stay. Pocket Wheel, Stud Link Anchor, 
Ss. G. TAYLOR CHAIN co. Close Link Anchor, Derrick, Tow and 
Hammond “ ~ = a Indiana Rafting. Chain Fittings. 








Fast train service in all directions means that your 
chain will be well on the way to you the same day your 






order is received. 





service?” 














nention Minin Suprise 
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One Source for All, 


One Party Responsible. 


It is good management to place responsibility for the merit of a product, or a spe- 
cialized service, with that organization which works with heart and mind to insure the utmost 
satisfaction from the service its product renders throughout years of use. 


Ask a supply dealer whose line of Power Transmission Machinery he represents, and 
if he tells you he is carrying the T. B. Wood's Sons Co. line, you can mark it down that he is 


an up-to-date and successful dealer. Why? Because he represents a line one complete line. 


If he tells you he represents the ““White’’ Set Collar, the ““Brown’’ Coupling, the 
“Black’’ Hanger, the ““Gray”’ Friction Clutch, and so on, he may or may not be a successful 
dealer, but one thing is certain, he is working harder than the other dealer to secure trade, 
and has more trouble holding it. Why? Because his customers are those who buy on price 
only —they are not attracted nor held by the reputation of the various articles he carries. 


This one line question is worthy of serious consideration by every Supply Dealer. 
There are many advantages in being backed up by a manufacturer of a complete line, one 
upon whom the entire responsibility can be placed with complete confidence. 


Do you have a copy 
of our Catalog No. 70? 





POWER TRANSMISSION ASSOCIATION 


T.BWood’s Sons Co. Chambersburg Pa. 


Makers of acomplete line of Power Transmitting Machinery including Motor 
Pulleys, Flexible Couplings, Speed Reducers, Ball Bearings, Shafting, 
Couplings, Friction Clutches, Rope Drives, Hangers and Pillow Blocks. 


New England Branch: Cambridge, Mass. Dealers in principal cities 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 











When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL Surriies 
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RUSCO solid woven belting meets the demand of 
modern industry for a product that assures efficient 
plant operation and reduces belting costs... Rusco 
meets the demand of jobbers for a belting that builds 
a sound and profitable business. 


An improved method of weaving, made possible by 

— tremendously heavy looms of our own design and 
APER Tp, P manufacture, gives to Rusco great strength and re- 
pe markable durability. Rusco delivers full power with- 


out slip, requires minimum adjustment and stands up 
ay ; under shock loads. It has no plies to separate and 
THE SATURDAY cause premature failure. 


EVENIN ST 
o, | Rusco belting is thoroughly waterproof and oil- 
; proof. Its resistance to water is not dependent on a 
surface finish that cracks or wears off, but to a pre- 
servative that penetrates and permanently protects 
every fibre of the belt. 

Continuous trade paper advertising, special direct 
mail campaigns, and effective personal sales work en- 
able jobbers to take full advantage of the profit pos- 
sibilities in Rusco belting. 

The Rusco sales force numbers 200 men, all of whom 
live in their territories and give active sales coopera- 
tion twelve months of the year. These men call on 
the factories and mills in their territory and turn orders 
over to Rusco distributors ... A staff of engineers is 

HYATI | maintained to give special technical service; and four 
—= branch warchouses located throughout the country 


; ees insure prompt handling of orders. 
Continuous advertising in these pub- I I 8 


lications reaches industrial exec- Any questions? Write today for the full Rusco story. 
utives in all parts of the country Address Department M-3, the Russell Manufacturing 
and helps jobbers sell Rusco Belting Company, Middletown, Conn. 


RUSCO BELTING 


FOR TRANSMISSION - ELEVATING + CONVEYING 


LONG LIFE GREAT PULL LOW COST 
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WALWORTH 
MASTER STILLSON 


A good many people have been trying 
to make a pipe wrench as good as the 
genuine Walworth Stillson ever since 
Dan Stillson made his first wrench 
in the Walworth shops 59 years-ago. 
In the meantime we have made and 
sold more than 30,000,000 of them. 
Now, however, we have made a bet- 
ter Stillson—the Walworth Master 
Stillson — unchanged in basic design, 
but constitutionally stronger and 
tougher than even our own original 
Walworth Stillson. Facts which sup- 
port this statement are set forth on 
the following page. 














— 


ee 

















More Strength in the Bar 


A load of 1800 pounds exerted 
on the Master Stillson in the 
normal position of use failed to 
bend the bar or damage any part 
of the wrench. — 

This is the only pipe wrench 
of its kind that has been able 
to survive this test without dis- 
tortion or without breaking. 


More Toughness in the Jaw 





An improvement in Walworth’s 
own method of heat treatment 
has increased the strength of the 
Master Stillson’s jaw against 
strain, twist or sudden impact. 





The Master Stillson 

gives you 50% more dollar for 
dollar, wrench for wrench and 
size for size. Your very first order 
will bear this out to the limit. 


More Resistance in the Teeth 





New processes of steel harden- 
ing and a slight change in the 
angle of the teeth have given 
them ample resistance to sur- 
vive shocks and excess loads. 
They will neither shear off nor 
flatten under strains and pulls 
which even the old Walworth 
Stillson could not withstand. 


WALWORTH 


WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL Co. 
Foreign Representative. 11 Broadway, N. Y. 


Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 
General Sales Offices: 51 E.42nd St., NewYork 


WALWORTH Co., LIMITED 
10 Cathcart St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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There Is 
Constant Market 
for This Metal 


Industry consumes enormous quantities of bear- 
ing metal in the making of repairs and individual 
bearings. An ever-increasing number . shops 
and factories are using Bunting Phosphor Bronze 
exclusively because it machines easier, there is 
less waste, and the finished product lasts longer 
Make your bearing metal department profitable 
by selling the metal that gives complete satis- 
faction. 88 stock sizes of Cored and Solid Bars 
ot Bunting Phosphor Bronze make it easy for 
you to meet all requirements. 





[he Bunting Brass & Bronze ('o. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Branches and Warehouses al 
Chicago soston Philadelphia San Francisco Export Office 
S. Michigan r St | ‘¢ 5 198 Second St I ,) 


5245 


LP Lap E 


» } é . 


CORED and SOLID BARS 


PATENTED 
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‘*M ARVEL” 


High-Speed-Edge Hack Saw 


BLADES 


Simply WON’T Snap or Break 








y 
The hack saw blade 
ivr £ that helps you do more 
ROS 4 is the blade that won't 
Ww £- break. 


The result is that you can DO 
more in LESS TIME than with 
blades less reliable. 
Cenfidence is the greatest aid to speed, accuracy 
and workaday efficiency you can think of. 
To increase the daily output of man or machine 

look first to the character and dependability 
of the tools used. 
Marvel Hack Saw Blades stand every test. 
They cut faster, last longer and do more worl 
than you'd ever dream was possible —and they 
don’t snap or break under the strain of hard 
work at the critical moment. 
Tool buyers want full VALUE for their money. 
You give them this when you give them 
“Marvel” Blades when hack saw blades are 


asked for. 


Write for complete folder, picturing and describing sizes and 
prices of these long lasting, unbreakable Marvel blades. 


Simply address 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


“The Hack Saw People’’ 
353 N. Francisco Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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above everything 


em SAFETY 


Whatever lifts mer- 
chandise above price 
competition means a 
surer profit) for you. 
The exclusive safety 
features of Gold Medal 
Safety Extension 
Trestles are yourstrong 
selling points. — The 
“Cold Medal” Line is 
full of Opportunity not 
only for increased sales, 
but a bigger net return. 


; . : P Many of your customers still are 
Write for Distributor’ s using makeshift) or worn out 
> Sat ladders. Preach replacement with 

I roposition specially designed Gold Medal 


Equipment 


The Patent Scaffolding ye ae 


New York, N. Y. 
3821 Sherman St., 
. 1. City 


r hil wdelphia,. Pa. Chicago, UI. 
28355 Bridge St 1550 Dayton St. 
oo Mass. Atlanta. Ga. 


Ss N 
Eery St 14 Haynes ‘St. NW t. Louis, Mo. 


6168S Bartmer Ave 


Gold Medal 


SAFETY 


Extension Trestle 


ene sacar 
One of the safety 
features of Gold 
Medal Safety Ex- 
tension Trestles 
is the Automatic 
Lock which pro- 
vides adjusta- 
bility with safety 
atvarious 


heights. 











1928 
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“RW ‘Trolleys 
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50% 


more 








efficient’ 


Wm. H. Mitchell, president of the Mitchell Steel Company, 
Cincinnati, told a Gould Reports Investigator: 











“ HE MAKING of heavy forgings requires 


handling very heavy billets and blooms, 

and the selection of the proper cranes, 
trolleys, and hoists is important, especially 
when moving hot billets from the furnaces to 
the steam hammers. 


“After trying many types of trolleys and 
making exhaustive tests, we adopted Richards- 
Wilcox Ball Bearing Trolleys on jib cranes used 
to move hot metal. Men working on the hand 
operated cranes had become accustomed to 
exert a very strong push and pull to move the 
trolleys formerly used. They found the opera- 
tion of the R-W equipment very much easier; 
and this means that less time is required to get 


the billets under the hammers, with a propor- 
tionate reduction of heat loss. 


“Our tests show that the R-W Trolley is 
approximately 50° % more efficient than any 
other trolley we have tried, and we have tried a 
great many. Furthermore, because the added 
eficiency of the R-W Trolley conserves the 
strength of our men and saves operating time, 
we have been able to increase our production 
lO, to 110%. This production increase, with 
the reduced labor costs resulting, paid for the 
trolleys almost immediately. Although our 
R-W equipment has been in constant use for 
more than 2 years, it is in excellent shape, 
and has not required a cent for repairs.” 


in R-W trolley will be sent to any jobber, or on your order to your customer for 


free trial — prove its oulstanding superiorities under actual working conditions 





New York - 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City Los Angeles 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
Minneapolis 


Montreal 


Chicago 


Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 
San Francisco 


RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT, 


Omaha Seattle Detroit 


+ Winnipeg 





oy 
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) Let 5 Elephants 
Lace Your Belts 


Pressure exceeding the weight of five full grown ele~ 
phants (to be exact 45,900 pounds) is exerted by the 
Clipper No. 8 Speed Belt Lacer. 
Yet this remarkable machine weighs only 100 pounds, 
occupies little space and can be operated easily by a 
single shopman. 
Any belt up to 8 inches in width can be laced in one 
and one-half minutes. Its powerful jaws force a uni- 
form row of Clipper Hooks smoothly and evenly into 
the belt end absolutely flush with the surface. 
You can be assured of strong, light, lasting belt joints, 
made with almost unbelievable quickness and effi- 
ciency, if you lace your belts with the Clipper No. 8 
Speed Lacer. 
Weight only 100 pounds. Furnished with or without 
stand. 

Every lacing requirement is anticipated by Clip- 

per Products—Hooks, Pins, Lacers and Cutters. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 








When writing to Advertisers please mention Mint Suprprres 


pat N 08 Speed Sacer’ : 
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Made in three distinct 
types Samson, 
son Jr. 
Loco. 


Sam- 
and Samson 


Made by the first and 
oldest manufacturers 
of wood handle car 


movers in the world. 


Investigate Its Sales 
Possibilities Now/ 


Samson Rail Grippers are now serving 
15 major industries and 22 railroads—in 
every part of the country —because it is 
a dependable tool to have handy, saving 
money every time one is used. 


There are prospects everywhere for the 
Samson. Wherever there is a switch 
track, there is a prospect. We are help- 
ing you reach that prospect through 
continuous advertising. 


You can sell Samson Rail Grippers 
because it is known—and it is a repeat 
item. Write today for distributor's 
terms—for this is a distributor’s item 
one hundred per cent. 


Rowell Manufacturing Company 
A consolidation of 


G. D. Rowell and Rowell Manufacturing Co. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


Samson 


RAIL GRICCER. 





















Does not Leak! 


trong Carlisle& Har 


COEVELANO Ort 
Shozein ; PATENTED 





Why? Has Anum-Metl Valve and 
Seat — Ball Shaped Valve, tight at 


any angle—Test Outlet, a special 
feature which permits testing the 
valve for tightness, while the trap 
is in service, so that the user may 
always know the condition of the 
VRIVG.cccocecess and shouid know, for 
economy’s sake. 


This is the GUARANTEED tight 


for one year trap, or valve and seat 
will be replaced free of charge. 


Tell your customer friends about 
this Anum-Metl equipped Strong 
Steam Trap and the year’s guar- 
antee. Recommend it for long life 
service. 


Shall we give you detailed infor- 
mation? Write: 


THE STRONG, CARLISLE 
& HAMMOND CO. 
1392-1394 West Third St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








ise mention Minn Suppcre 
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\When Slippase 


wears the be 





4 


Bs 


G7 SK Dad—he has bought shoes enough to 
‘e : 

know what happens when leather slips on 

any surface irrespective of how smooth. Sprucolite 

Pulleys stop belt slippage. They are made of com- 


pressed spruce* the pulley material with the highest 
coefficient of friction. 





Compressed S pruce is not just laminated wood glued 
together. It is compressed 30 to 70%. The result is a 
dense fibrous mass that wears like iron but is far more 
resilient than paper to withstand shock loads. Crown 
and edges stay true and the hub, pressed in under 
thousands of pounds pressure, never comes loose. 


Sprucolite Pulleys weigh only fraction of cast iron 
or paper. 


Some folks try to cure belt slippage with tension. 
This only kills belts and bearings. The better way 
is to use Sprucolite Pulleys. They cost no more. 





POWER TRANSMISSION ASSOUATION 





Address Sprucolite Corporation, 342 Franklin Ave., 
COMPRESSED Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
SPRUCE 


ifs 
I 


BLOOMFIELD Sprucolite Pulleys for factory use are distributed exclusively through 
NEW JERSEY 


supply houses. Present dealers find them quick to sell, therefore 
"Soe dicta washer Paliovs Meal: Eaad Bool profitable to handle. They tell us that general interest in them serves 


1923 and thereafter. Better grip permits the to make contacts for the dealers’ salesmen, that result in sales for 
use of closer centers. 











other merchandise as well as in Sprucolite Pulleys. Let us send our 


dealer's proposition. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Surpiies 
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The Convention is over. 





Our Policy needs no change. 





Strength 


Accuracy 


Finish 


Distributors will continue to 


profit by the complete protection 
and cooperation afforded them by 
our 33 year old policy. 





Consumers may rest assured 


that the quality of our metals will 
always be maintained. 





A MONARCH METAL COMPANY 
Complete 119 South Lincoln Street Chicago 
Line of Manufacturers of MONARCH BALL the ‘Steel Process Babbitt,” 
Cap & Set and QUAKER METAL, the ‘Ladle Bronze. 
Screws, Nuts 
” and Milled 
ss Studs Shipped 
> Promptly from 
a Stock That’s 
Always 


20,000,000 
or More— 


1020 S.AE.Steel 











“Moore & White’’ 


FRICTION 
CLUTCHES 


Most in “—— 


‘ONLY A JOBBER CAN’ 


GET JOBBER DISCOUNT”’ 250,000 in use 


Equally efficient for 
easy or hard work; un- 


cas idlaaasiiai Mil de 
“The Cleveland — 
ling punishment. Give 

Wrought 


MADE IN 
FOUR STYLES 


1. Standard 


longer service, dollar 
for dollar than any 





Products 


Co. 


West 58th St. at Denison Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











other clutch made. 
Your customer de- 
serves the best. See 
that he gets an 
“M&W” the next time 
you sell him a clutch 


| 2. High speed 
3. Double disc 
4. Sleeve type 
\ Catalogs on 


. request 


a 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 
2711 North 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FORD TRIBLOCS 
fr MATERIALS HANDLING 
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ORD TRIBLOCS are a favorite in paper 
mills because they handle heavy loads 
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FORD CHAIN BLOCK CO. PHIIA.,PA. 
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ATTRACTIVE DISCOUNTS TO 
DEALERS 


Bonney ‘CV’, Chrome Vanadium Socket Set No. R 


Ten hexagon sockets from 7/16” to 7/8’, inclusive, together with 


Offset handle, 12-inch T handle, 20-inch speeder, 

Ratchet handle, Sliding T handle, 5-inch extension, 
Lug for ratchet, 13-inch brace handle, 10-inch extension, 
6-inch T handle Universal joint— 


—all enclosed in a handsome enameled metal carrying case with leather handle. 


All sockets and handles are made of the famous Bonney ‘CV’, Chrome Vanadium 
Steel and are fully covered by the Bonney Guarantee. 


"CY jag Bonney BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS Chrome 
Bestia ALLENTOWN, PA. Vanadium 
the U.S. Patent Makers of Special Service Wrenches of Chrome Vanadium, registered 
Office Carbon Steel Drop Forged Wrenches, Pipe Wrenches, Vises August 11, 1925 
and Drop Forgings and the Bonney Rim Tool. 


BONNEY “WRENCHES 
Chrome~'af Vanadium 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt SuppLies 
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MULL QUPPLIES we 


Good Bolts, 
Well Boxed- 


VERYONE knows Empire Bolts 
and Nuts—they have been on 

the market for over three-quarters 
of acentury—everyone knows their 
leadership in the matter of quality. 











But wholesalers and retailers are 
just beginning to see one other ad- 
vantage -—the superior packing and 
boxing of Empire products. 


It pays you to have distinctive, uni- 
formly labeled boxes on your shelves. 
Itimpresses customers. It shows them 
that you select your stock carefully. 


It pays, too, to have your stock 
strongly boxed. Damaged boxes ruin 
the appearance of your place. They 
create a bad impression when they 
must be taken down for selling. 
Aad they fail in their purpose of 
keeping different sizes separate and 
easily located. Empire boxes are 
built to do their job. 








Larger sizes of bolts and nuts that 
would not be retailed from boxes 
are packed for storage and bulk sale 
in anunusuallystrong Swedish paper 
(the toughest obtainable). It makes 
a fine looking package, clearly and 
handsomely labeled like the boxes. 


Empire’s stronger, handsomer box- 
ing, distinct labeling and careful 
packing will prove a material asset 
to you whether you are wholesaling 
or retailing. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
PORT CHESTER, a “ROCK FALLS, ILL. 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Sales Offices at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 


EMPIRE RS BOLTS 
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MEDART 


means 


Eve rything 


in 


Line Shafting 
Equipment 





Established in 1879— nearly fifty years ago, 
The Medart Company has steadily expanded 
until today the name Medart means “Every- 
thing in Line Shafting Equipment.” 


Whatever you need, whenever you need it — 
call on Medart for shafting, couplings, bear- 
ings, drop and post hangers, pulleys of all 
kinds, friction clutches, belt tighteners, rope 
drives, gearing, sprockets—in fact, everything 
required in the mechanical transmission of 
powers 


Large warehouse stocks, unusually complete 
patterns, private tracks and direct switch 
connections to 26 railroads mean that Medart 
successfully serves every power transmission 
requirement without delay. Take advantage 
of these combined facilities—either on single 
items or complete installations. 


GET CATALOG 43 WITH 
DISCOUNT SHEET FOR PRICING 


For “Everything in Line Shafting Equipment” get Catalog 43 
and Discount Sheet; also Bulletin on Medart Timken-equip- 
ped Line of Industrial Appliances. 


THE MEDART COMPANY JE Rv 


(Formerly Medart Patent Pully Co.) 


General Offices and Works, St. Louis, U.S.A. a s, 
Offices in 
Chicago ’ Philadelphia ’ Pittsburgh ” New York ” Seattle 
Office and Warehouse in Cincinnati DOWER TRANSMISSION ASSOGADON 


i Gs DANA I 


Everything in Line Shatting Equipment 
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High Production ‘Shops Prefer 


BLACK & DECKER 


Portable Electric Tools 
“With the Pistol Grip and Trig: ger Switch” 











NEW PROCESS GEAR CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























< 


























9 CJ 
The illustration shows the rig used at New 


Process Gear Co., Inc. for running up 
castellated nuts holding coupling to stub 


Running up nut on clamp screw on dif- 
: ; ferential pinion shaft bearing with a Black 
shaft. A Black & Decker No. 3 Electric €? Decker No. 2 Electric Socket Wrench. 
Socket Wrench is supported in a Black & 

Decker Post Stand 


Black €* Decker Portable Electric Tools are used generally at both New Process Gear 
Co., Inc., and Adams Axle Co., Inc., where they have speeded up production 
and reduced manufacturing cost. 





Carried in Stock by the Leading Mill Supply Jobbers. 


The BLACK &*’ DECKER MFG. CO. 


TOWSON, MD., U.S. A. 





Black & Decker Mig. Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario Black & Decker, Limited, Slough, Bucks, England 
Seen Offices with Service Stations in 

BOSTON NEW YORK OAKLAND, CAL. ATLANTA DETROIT BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY tos ANGELES 

BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DALLAS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND SEATTLE 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiies 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 




















Reasons why Leading Supply Houses are Columbian Boosters: 


Columbian Vises are sold 100 percent through jobbers! 
Columbian Vises are sold at established resale prices! 
Columbian Vises stay sold—and bring repeat orders! 
Columbian Vises are guaranteed to be satisfactory! 
Columbian Vises bring no “grief” to Distributors! 








Swivel Base 
Combination Vise 
Mall, 


Adjustable Jaw 
Swivel Base Vise 


Malleable Iron] 





Hinged Pipe Vise 
[ Malleable Iron} 


The Columbian Vise and Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ASK US THIS QUESTION — . 
erv 
ou ly ¢ 






gupPly 






"THE answer is full of meaning for every mill supply distributor 
who is facing today’s problem of competition direct from the 
factory. B.W.H. Service provides: 
l A line of products of rigidly standardized Quality, recognized for over a 
e half century. 


The backing of National Publicity, consistently maintained from year 
to year. 


salesmen with a practical working knowledge of the goods he is selling 
and their precise application to the needs of his industrial trade, presented 


2. 
3 Sales assistance and educational work that provide every distributor’s 
* 
in a series of simple, easily understood letters. 

4. 


The protection of the iron-clad B.W.H. Policy of always dealing through 
the Jobber and keeping our distributors thoroughly competitive at all 
times. No branch stores, but large stocks at Cambridge and Chicago, in- 
suring prompt deliveries on all standard lines. 

If your present connection does not offer you this service, protec- 
tion and co-operation, may we present—without obligation to 
you—the complete details of the service which the above out- 
line can barely suggest? 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Makers for over 50 Years of High Quality Mechanical Rubber Goods 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp.ies 
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GROBET 
SWISS FILES 


Always Dependable! 


Master craftsmen in the early days recognized 
Grobet as the only real file maker, and today 
the skilled workmen still use Grobet Swiss 
Files where accuracy and precision is vital. 


We have 2500 styles in stock. 
Send for Catalog B. 


Close-up of Grobet Swiss 
File showing staggered in- 
crement cut which provides 
a “heavy cut” that won’t 
fill up or clog like ordinary 
files. Agents Wanted. 


Grobet File Corporation of America 
3 Park Place New York City 

















Head off a Mac-it 


24ins. 36ins. 48ins. 


Try to Twist the 


ST screw —Se 





In the illustration you see 195 pounds suspended 
from the end of a four-foot wrench on a 34-inch 
Mac-it Square Head Set Screw . . . and MAC-IT 
did not lose its head. 


All Mac-it screws have this inbuilt strength. They 
are produced from Mac-it special alloy steel, 
turned from the solid bar and heat treated to 


insure uniform strength and toughness through- 
out their structure. 


Builders and users of high grade equipment, value 
Mac-its for their resistance to service stresses. 
They are convinced that it does not pay to puta 
high priced machinist and their expensive 
machinery at the mercy of inferior screws. 
Breakdowns and tie-ups, due to screw breakage, 
are too costly. 


You will do your customers a good turn, and build up a nice repeat business, 
when you recommend Mac-it screws. 


The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 


General Distributors 


MAC-IT Set, Cap and Safety Screws 


1392-1394 West Third St. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘Che PwerBehind theRodace 


Backof: the Bis 


“Tae Plants~ Cocheco 


Through the haze of smoke from your favorite brand —consider the importance 
of tobacco in modern industry the highly developed, carefully organized 
business built on the production of a satisfying ‘‘smoke.’’ 


Big factories in all parts of the country are equipped to produce the perfect 
pipefuland here, because the plant equipment is so carefully chosen, Cocheco 
Belting enters the story of tobacco. 


Engineers interested in tobacco manufacture like engineers in any other line 
specify ‘‘Cocheco’’ when they need a leather belt, because it gives the kind 
of service that reduces operation costs. 


We are not claiming that Cocheco Belting makes your favorite brand of 
tobacco a better smoke, but we do say it probably helps to keep production 
cost down. The Cocheco ‘‘Book on Belts’’ will show you why. 


NEW YORK I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
GREENVILLE BOSTON 


PERARELFORA Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. A. ait 
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BELMONT 
YUARE FLAX PACKINGS 


(re made in their entirety, from the raw flax imported from Europe to the finished 
vackings, In our own plants. 
I 





It is not possible to produce better quality than furnished in Belmont Flax Packings. 


Style 401—Strictly Long Line. 


Style 404—Same quality as in No. 401 except slightly 


shorter fiber. 


Style 406-—All Jute fiber. 


BELMONT PACKING & RUBBER CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Three Profitable Lines for Supply Houses 


“SAGINAW” 


Trolleys, Trucks 
and Casters 


eee 



























“SAGINAW” 
TROLLEYS 


Made of 
Pressed Steel 
and Drop 
Forgings 


“SAGINAW” 
CASTERS 


Pressed from 
heavy steel. The 

‘Handy Man” 
for all hand truck- 
ing. A money 
saver in mills, fac- 


Twenty sizes 
—light and 
Six Sizes heavy duty. 
4 to 3 Ton 


3all bearing 


For 4’, ws 6" swivel. tories, shops, ware- 
anc . . 
8" I beams. Roller bear- houses and shipping 


ing axle. rooms. 
Ball and 


Roller Steel, rubber Liat. . $16 
Bearing tired. 
Nationally Advertised and Now be 
Selling in Many Mill Supply Houses Prices on the 
Manufactured by *‘Saginaw’’ Lines 


SAGINAW STAMPING & TOOL CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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“Sounds odd— 
combating low prices with 
high prices, but it works’ 


says this article from the reading pages of “MILL SUPPLIES” 





9 








AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New York City 
District Offices 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
ulsa San Francisco 
An Associate Company of the American Chain 
Company, Incorporate 
Dominion Wire Rope Company, Limited, Montreal 
Sole Canadian Licensed Manufacturers 


ee cecmctcnatacain Deg (> 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


7 <r 
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Figure 1724 


GOULDS 


Automatic-Oiling 
DEEP WELL HEAD 


A SELF lubricating deep well pumping head 

of proved dependability. For use with 
open or pneumatic tank water systems. There 
is no side thrust on plunger rod. The gears 
operate in an oil bath and distribute the 
lubricant over the lower bearings. A cone 
distributor floods the upper bearings, walking 
beam and links. Long life and efficient opera- 
tion are insured by this positive and thorough 
lubrication of all working parts. 

Built in two sizes—4-inch and 8-inch stroke, 
for electric motor or engine drive, with a 
capacity of from 3 to 15 G. P. M. Ease of 
repairing, compactness of design, accurately 
machined gearing, which insures quiet opera- 
tion, and extra heavy brass cased plunger rod, 
are the other outstanding features. 

Mill Supply men need this and other 
pumps found in Goulds standard line. All 
quick sellers. 


Send for copy of Catalog M for complete details of 
this and other Goulds Pumps for every purpose. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


he line is complete ond includes 


CENTRIFUGAL :-:-- ROTARY 

DIAPHRAGM -: DEEP WELLHEADS 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE ~ACTING 
POWER PUMPS 
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o much depends upon 
the socket! 


Ste socket is the vital 
part of a socket head cap 
screw and when it stops func- 
tioning the usefulness of the 
screw expires with it. 


The socket is also the part of 
the screw that gets the most 
wear and abuse. 


Just examine the design of 
the socket in a Bristo cap 
screw. Both the wrench and 
the socket have corresponding, 
dovetail flutes, which inter- 
lock, giving the wrench a per- 
fect hold on the screw. 
Actually, the tendency is for 
the wrench to contract 
the head of the screw, rather 
than to spread it apart and 
round out the socket. 


With this positive method of 
handling, Bristo cap screws 
can be set, adjusted and re- 
moved from the tightest set- 
up quickly. 


A mechanic in the haste of 
setting up many cap screws 
often give Bristos twice the 
pressure needed, but this only 
increases the grip of the 
wrench on the screw. Thus, 
the unique Bristo socket is 
protected from undue wear 
and injury, so that users of 
Bristo cap screws gain this 
extra service at no extra 
cost. 


| May we send you a 28- 
page illustrated catalog, 
| showing the complete 
Bristo line? Write for 
| No. 819-H, The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 











Socket 








aoe) Cap Screws 
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Buy Your Entire 
Line of VISES 
From Yost! 








OUR customer cannot ask for a vise that is not found in 

the Yost line. The 24 different styles of Yost Vises cover 

every purpose for which a vise can be used in any trade. 109 

sizes means that your customer can have exactly the size and 
style of vise he wants—and get Yost quality. 


There is a Yost vise for the Machinist, Toolmaker, Plumber, 
Steamfitter, Coachmaker, Woodworker, Patternmaker—for the 
Drill Press, Garage, Manual Training and Home Shop. 


If you have been selling vise specialties, try the Yost Com- 
plete Line. They’re easier bought and easier sold. 


Ask for the Yost Catalogue 


Yost Manufacturing Company 
Meadville, Pa., U. S. A. 


Established 1908 
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OHNSON Bronze Bars, in 
the hands of skilled work- 
men throughout the world, are 
being wrought into millions of 
useful products. 

Ease in working them is insured by the even texture 
obtained from careful compounding of virgin metals. 
Solid bars are available in 32 sizes from 14” to 414” 
in diameter. The 192 cored bars range from 5%” to 
3” inside diameter and from 114” to 6” outside diame- 
ter. All the 224 sizes are 12” long. 

The same careful attention is given the manufacture 
of Johnson Bronze Bars as obtains in the Johnson 
Bronze Bearings and Bushings which go into the 
world’s finest motor cars and machinery. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


BRONZE 


BAR BRONZE 


Johnson Products: Piston Pin, Tie Rod, Steer- 
ing Knuckle, Spring Eye, Spring Shackle, Genera- 
tor, Starting Motor, Special Miscellaneous Bush- 
ings and Parts, Cored and Solid Bronze Bars. 


BUSHINGS 
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Free bending of ply on 
ply. 

No folds in the fabric. 
No seams to open up. 
No ply separation. 

No bootlegging. 

Made of strongest belt 
duck — 50% less stretch. 
Compact weave of fab- 
ric gives better anchorage 
— fasteners won’t pull 
out. 

Not affected by atmos- 
pheric changes. 

Longer life. 

Send for folder of valu- 
able horse-power and 
pulley data. 
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HARDEST DRIVES 





Jry It On Your 


You have at least one in your plant—a drive that 
keeps your millwrights busy and wastes money! Try 
Goodrich “1788 Highflex’’—and watch the trouble 
disappear! 

Three years ago, a large New England manufac- 
turer standardized on “1788 Highflex”. He has 
recently checked up his belting cost for the last ten 
years. Up to the time of installing “1788 Highflex”’, 
average yearly cost was $11,000. Since the plant 
was put on a 100 per cent “1788 Highflex”’ basis, 
annual cost has been well under $7,000. 

This, remember, is only the saving in actual cost 
of belting—but low maintenance expense, and the 
increased production due to fewer shut-downs, 
represent an even greater saving! 

That is why we say —“Try ‘1788 Highflex’ on 
your hardest drives!” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


writing t Advertisers please me ILL SUPPLIES 
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ed Shield ‘ a DP ICL: : 
The *\seeee,, High Speed The fied Shield is stamped 
Drills are the latest development in - = ay 


the science of drill-making. on all our Drills 


They are the most efficient Twist 
Drills, both mechanically and 
metallurgically, yet produced. 


THE STANDARD TOOL (10 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


€ , THE COLUMBUS 
’ F hint ANVIL & FORGING CO. 








INJECTORS 





600,000 


Satisfied Users of U. S. Automatic In- ‘“ ”9 
jectors requiring repairs and replace- Arm & Hammer 
ments, together with an assured and 
proper profit to the jobber through our G e F d A il 
established resale prices, make U. S. enuine orge nvl 
Automatic Injectors a satisfactory and , 
profitable line for any jobber to handle. Crucible Steel Face 











Prompt Shipments Made From Stock 
s ° A ( Main Office and Plant, 115-129 Frankfort Street 
Am erican Inj eccor VCO. Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
DETRO IT, MICH. General Forgings of Wrought Iron and Steel 


























“They 


are working out 
splendidly— 


PATENTS PENDING 


| —when we need more 
cetober 24,1927 Hand Trucks we will 
order ‘Americans’ again” 


The American Pulley Company, 
4200 Wissahickon Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Regarding your Pressed Steel Hand 
Trucks, I had an opportunity about a year ago, 
of going through your factory and seeing the 
manufacture of "American" Trucks. 


I came back to my office sufficient- 
ly impressed to place an order for some of 
these trucks with your dealer in Providence. 


They are working out splendidly and 


when we have need for more hand trucks, you 
can rest assured we will order "Americans" 
again. 


UC STEEL 


PATENTS Cl 

Gen.Mgr. Treas. REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
PAWTUCKET MANUFACTURING CO. 

EH: AJ 


COLD ROLLED FLAT WIRE—ROUND EDGE. 4 TEMPERS, 1000 SIZES—TRY US THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
- 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 


See Next Page 





One concern after another has sold themselves 
“American” Pressed Steel Hand Trucks 


They start with one or two. They 

put them to work—and watch them. 

T hey re-order—once—twice. They 
standardize on “Americans.” 


HAND TRUCK “on approval” 

was unheard of before the 
‘‘“American” Pressed Steel Hand 
Truck was built. And for good rea- 
son. There never before had been a 
hand truck like the “American.” 


Built of pressed steel,* it defies wear. 
Light as wood, it handles easily. Per- 
fectly balanced, the load is carried on 
true-running wheels—not on the 
workman’s arms. Scientifically de- 
signed of specially shaped members— 
like a bridge truss, it gives its greatest 
strength where it is most needed. 


Many such letters as the one repro- 
duced on the other side of this page 


are evidence that more and more 
truck users are learning these advan- 
tages for themselves— by buying and 
watching “American” Trucks on the 
job in their own establishments. 


Isn’t this a more sensible way to buy 
handling equipment? Why not take 
advantage of the special trial offer, and 
discover “Americans” for yourself? 
cr tr 

TRIAL OFFER: Buy a sample truck, look 
it over and then put it to work where you 
can watch it. If you are not satisfied that 
it is saving you money through better ser- 
vice—send it back and we will refund the 
purchase price. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


PRESSED STEEL: 


PULLEYS 


HANGERS 


HAND TRUCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS 


4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 


*Wooden hand grips 
for comfort. 





AMERICA 


PRESSED 


TRUC 


PATENTS CK 
REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





PATENTS PENOING 


STEEL 


“Built to Wear Without Repair” 
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The Moly-D Handle 
Makes Shoveling Jobs Easier 


ERE is the handle that shovel men like—it is made to fit a man- 
sized fist, wide, roomy, comfortable. 


There is no knuckle-squeezing here, no rough corners to make callouses 


on thumbs. The grip is strong, but small enough to hold, without 
stretching the fingers. 


It is locked in place so that it can’t get loose, split, 


~~ 
C a nor turn in the hand. 
~~ 40 


* 


@ \ Note the details of the construction—ring prevents 
grip from turning—steel caps reinforce prongs—no 
rivets to weaken the wood —the strain is placed 
against the grain as in a baseball bat. This means 
fewer broken handles ... longer service «++ lower 

costs for the man who pays the bills. And it means a handle that gets 
more work done. 


The ‘“Moly-D” handle is part of Wood’s Mo-/yb-den-um steel shovels— 
called “Moly” by the men who use them. There is a “Moly” shovel, 
spade or scoop for every kind of shoveling job—each one made of 
tough, hard Mo-/yb-den-um steel —an alloy proved in service to outlast R ss 
any other steel used in making shovels. — rae 


Wood's Mo-ub-denum Shovels 


=e The American Super Steel 
ON E QUALITY — A S HOVEL F OR EVERY U S Ei 


THE WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COM PANY 
Piqua, Ohio 


& c® Send me description of “Moly” shovels, for the jobs 
Oe that I have checked: 


$ 
Name 
-Address 
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Chisholm-Moore manu- 
factures a complete line 
of overhead material- 
handling equipment. 
Below are a few C-M 
Products. The catalog 
describes them all. Write 
for it. 
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Model K Cyclone 
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Matchless Trolley 


Low Head-room 
Hoist 


Cupola Charging 
Machine 













At The Cost of One Man 
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It Does The Work of a Gang 


HEN you put a C-M Electric Hoist to work you add 

the equivalent of a gang of as many as ten men. Yet 
when all costs are considered — depreciation, maintenance 
and repairs—the hourly wage is considerably less than that 
of one man. 


When it is considered that material handling is one of 
the largest of manufacturing costs—it has been authorita- } 
tively stated that it is 90% of making—it is quickly under- 
stood why the labor savings that a C-M electric hoist make 
possible can so greatly reduce production costs. 


C-M electric hoists are designed with the 


fewest possible working parts—a construc- a 
tion feature which keeps maintenance costs Pd 
to a minimum and makes it possible for F 
practically anyone to operate and care for rr 
them. And don’t forget they are equipped Pug 

with standard crane motors. Bulletin No. 31 of” pg eGeieln 
describes the C-M electric hoist line in detail. o” 5028 Lakeside Ave. 


4 Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send us infor- 
THE CHISHOLM-MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. Ps mation on 

5028 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio ¢@ Model K Cyclone 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh rg *,. } Electric Hoists 
Representatives in all principal cities for quick service + oC ee Trolleys, Cupola 
é Chargers 
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Four sizes for 
14” to 8” pipe. 


\ 
| Look for this 


Trade Mark 


When writin 
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IKE a flash GENUINE Williams’ ‘‘Vulcan”’ Pipe 
Vise catches pipe in an unbreakable grip. 
A quick turn of the handle and it’s free again. 
That’s one feature of ‘‘Vulcan”’ service—lightning 
speed on the job and sure-fire grip. 


Strength is another necessary point in which 


the ‘‘Vulcan”’ Vise excels. Wrought steel construc- - 


tion throughout with drop-forged base, jaws and 
handle. GENUINE ‘‘Vulcan’’ chains. Every part 
is guaranteed. Install them in your shop. They'll 
prove time and labor savers from the start. We'd 
be glad to send you literature. Write TODAY. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
“The Drop-Forging People”’ 
New York BUFFALO Chicago 


WILLIAM 


eeerrion OROP-FORGEO voeem 


DROP ~ FORGED 
CHAIN PIPE VISE 
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—this new edition 
of a very popular 


file hand-book 


Here is a hand-book of value to every file user. 
It lists with dimensions (and in many cases com- 
plete illustrations) over 2400 different sizes, 
shapes and cuts of American Swiss Files of 
Precision. It has 36 pages of data and illus- 
trations showing comparative cuts of American 
Swiss Files with commercial files, instructions on 
how to order files and many pages of other worth- 
while information. 


To be able to select the exact file for a given 
job, to pick a file best suited to reach into the 
small slots and intricate corners of a piece of 
work, results in a saving both of time and labor. 
It also improves the grade of work. 


Send for your copy of the revised edition of 


‘‘Files of Precision.’’ Yours for the asking. 


American Swiss File & Tool Co. 
410-416 Trumbull St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


American Swiss 
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Some men KNOW they 
want better set screws 
and some men know 


they DON’T. But all 


men know where to get 
them. 


Cold-drawn sockets; 30° ; 


more strength. 


Uniformly perfect hexa- 
gon holes; no chips. 


Uniformly accurate 
threading. 


Uniform heat-treating. 


Individual inspection. 


++ 


The Allen Mfg. Co. 


139 Sheldon St., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices: 


W. C. Stauble 
3360 Pasadena Ave 


Detroit. Mich 


R. E. Gregory 
816 Mulford St 
Evanston, Til 


W. J. McRae 
320 Market St 
San Francisco, Cal 
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scientifically de- 
signed bracing and 
riveted frame gives 
greatest strength and 
rigidity. 


Properly balanced barrows carry 
the load over the wheele There- 
fore the $reatest stress and 
weaving is at the front. Ordinary 
braces of flat stock or even anple 
iron were found not stron’ enough 
to meet Sterlings requirement. 
Sterling designed, scientifically, 
special “V-formed” front braces. 


The same special engineerin? de- 
sign is carried through in the 
assembly of the channel steel le? 
which is securely riveted. Because 
of this sturdy le% construction 
Sterling, barrows never become 
shaky. There are no bolts or nuts 
to loosen, to tighten or to become 
lost. These two features, shown 
here will save your customers 
three times as much money in 
longer service and less repairs 
than you could ever save them by 
selling any other wheelbarrow. 
Why take a chance, others don’t. 
— Sterlings always cost less 
per job to use. 


It is both ethical and profitable to sell 
what is asked for. We have a very 
attractive dealer proposition— good 
discounts — good profit — extra heavy 
national advertising. Write for facts 
today. Prompt service from factory 
or branch warehouses at Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis. 


we 











There should be more to 
a wheelbarrow than sim- 
ply a tray, with a wheel, 
two legs and a couple of 
sticks hitched on. More 
than just any old peram- 
bulator built to sell cheap. 
There should be more— 
and there is more— you 
will find it only in a 
Sterling. Compare its 
construction. 




















SPECIAL STERLING FEATURES 


Self-lubricating bearings 
10-spoke wheel 
Malleable iron brackets 
Smooth wheel face 
Wrought steel hub 
Riveted and cast to hub spokes 
Fixed rolled steel axle 
“V" front tray braces 
All parts 


Selected maple handles 

Special tubular steel handles 

Handles clamped — not bolted 

Top of tray reinforced 

Channel steel legs 

Riveted leg braces 

Extra le’ shoes 

Wrought iron handle tips 
interchangeable 
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Quicker Cleaning 
than with acids, scratch brush 
or hand. 


Satin and Mat Finishes 


more uniform and cheaper. 














GOODS IN METAL, GLASS, COMPOSITION 
OR OTHER MATERIAL 


may be cheapened in cost and improved in appearance 


Hardware Combs Aluminum Jars Gears 

Name Plates Electric Bulbs Silverware Bag Frames 
Brushes Medals Caskets Firearms 

Gas Fixtures Dies and Tools Elevators Suspenders 
Glassware Jewelry Buttons Telephones 
Cameras Skates Machinery Electrical Goods 


Leiman Bros. 
Patented 


SAND 
BLAST 


will prepare the surface of metal goods of every 
shape, size and quantity an easy, simple 
method of doing the work that any one can use 
an inexpensive outfit to buy, used by the world’s 
leading manufacturers in every line. The article 
may be any size or weight —-we have an outfit 
for all. 


Get the Catalog 


LEIMAN BROS., 23 Walker St., New York 


Makers of good machinery for 40 years 


ATLANTIC Bar Belt Dressing 


20 Years on the market without a Complaint 








A high grade lubricant and preserver. It will put a surface on 
your belts and make them carry the load. Does not make 
belts soft and spongy. Made in three grades, for leather, 
rubber and canvas belts. Also made in liquid form. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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~ TEAM-WORK _ 
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HE Diamond policy toward the jobber is 
one of thorough cooperation — for no- 
where is team-work more vitally necessary 
than in the highly competitive field of me- 
chanical rubber goods. 


Highest quality of product is assured by a 
company of known and proven experience, 
integrity and financial responsibility, with 
ample equipment and resources. 


ods 


The line is complete and modern — in step 
with the latest developments of industry. 


Speedy delivery of standard items is assured by 
complete stocks at eleven different points, 
strategically distributed from coast to coast. 


Through Diamond representatives constantly 
in the field, and through direct factory coopera- 
tion, Diamond assures to the jobber and his 
salesman the sort of team-work which sup- 


very , : , 
y ports their efforts in every possible way. 


imple 
use 

orld’s 
rticle 
outfit 


This support is available for a limited number 
of additional jobbers in territory not already 
covered by our distribution system. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston Kansas City New York Philadelphia 
Da Chicago Dallas Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


Rubber Belting © ‘Hose - Packing 


wre 
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A Better Babbitt Metal 
for Heavy Bearing Loads 
| ited maker and user of machinery owes it to himself to 


There are 
} 


eight branded babbitts, each of which is specifically designed 


investigate the Hoyt line of fine babbitts. 


to serve a definite bearing purpose—some for heavy loads, 


some for high speed 


machinery—all unequaled in quality at no 


additional cost. Buying al! your metals from a single source of 


supply simplifies purchasing, too. Send for 


“Babbitt Meta! Data’ 


definite value to users and makers of machinery. 


your 


which contains babbitt information of 


Address Department I for 








Genuine ‘‘A” is the finest babbitt that money can buy, 
and yet it costs no more than any other good babbitt. 
In the long run it is a real economy. 


HOYT METAL CQ., St. Louis 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 





Genuine ‘‘A’”’ 
Eagle ‘‘A’’ 
Trojan 

Electric Railway 


Oil Engine 
Gas Engine 
Faultless 
Standard No. 4 


(O} 
YY Babbitt 
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“| OXY-ACETYLENE 
NI Welding and Cutting 
i Equipment 

Mi The popularity of Imperial Weld- 


ing and Cutting Equipment is 


io 

| dueonlytoits superior efficiency. 

| Here you see an Imperial Cut 

\{_ ting Torch doing a difficult job. 

\ On this particular job it cut 

| cleanly through scale and rust 

+} without a hint of backfiring. 

¥ 

Yl Imperial Equipment is superbly 
i 


efhcient throughout the entire 
line. Torches, regulators, tips, 
even the hose, must measure up 
to a definite high standard. That 
is why you will find Imperial 
Equipment in practically every 
branch of the metal industry. 


yw) 
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There’s a job in your plant that 
Imperial Welding and Cutting 
Equipment can do better, quick- 
er and more economically than 
the method you are now using. 
And there’s an Imperial Outfit 
specially designed for that job. 
Let our engineers tell you 
about it. 
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CRCREP 
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Ny Send for New Complete Catalog Pel 
©! The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. Ni 
Y 511 South Racine Ave., Chicago 
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Hercules eighth labor 
—the removal of the 
horses of Diomides 
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Tasks Hercules Alone Could Master 


The Horses of Diomedes, king of windy 
Thrace, were feared throughout the world in 
the days of Hercules. His eighth great labor 
was their capture and delivery to the King 
of Mycenae. These beasts subsisted entirely 
on human flesh. Diomedes resisted Hercules 


NON OOONOOONININ IIICIO INN INROOON, 


©1927 W-B-D 


and in the struggle Diomedes was killed. 
His body was immediately devoured by 
his horses. Hercules then drove them to 
the king. Later these beasts escaped and 
roamed the hills of Arcadia until finally 
torn to pieces by the wild beasts of Apollo. 
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Confidence 


HE facilities of Whitman Barnes- 

Detroit Corporation are dedicated to 
the making of the difficult drilling and 
reaming tasks of Industry easier. 


Unceasing care, painstaking inspection 
and rigid control through every step of the 
process of converting raw tool steel into 
finished drills, carries to the user assur- 
ance that his task will be made easier by 
dependable performance. | 


W hitman Barnes-Detroit Drills are abun- 


dantly capable of meeting every require- 
ment in the drilling of holes. 


WHITMAN BARNES- 
DETROIT CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of ni Canadian Factory 
TWIST DRILLS - REAMERS - CUTTERS CANADIAN DETROIT TWIST DRILL 
END MILLS ‘COUNTER BORES: ETC. = ~ ©O.LTD.,WALKERVILLE ONTARIO 
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New York“ DETROIT ~~~ Chicago — 


HERCULES eons 
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Large Stocks 


More than 20 Million Cleveland Cap Screws 
in a full list of sizes in S. A. E. and U.S. S 
threads are packed in cartons and in kegs 
ready for prompt shipment from the factory 
or our six warchouses—in Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Paul, New York, Philadeiphla and 
Los Angeles. Price List and Catalog (© on 
request 


The Cleveland Cap Screw Company 
2925 East 79th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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TrucK CASTERS 


Whenever you have heavy duty caster 


problems in your plant, this Bond Double Ball 

Race Roller Bearing Wheel caster deserves serious 

. consideration. In hundreds of plants it has 

Patented proved its ability to carry heavy loads without 
fear or failure 

The Bond Line of Truck Casters has a real 


message for you. 


d Foundry & Machine Co. 


Manheim, Pa. Philadelphia Office: 617 Arch St. 
New York Office: 256 Broadway Chicago Office: 39 S, Clinton St. 
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Here’s a shovel manufacturer you may depend 
upon—The Osgood Company—they use 


WILLIAMSPORT 
WIRE ‘rtanict” ROPE 


nee in their machines as well as any other machines going out so 
s ten chances to one you'll find every accessory up to Williams- 


you in your purchases. They cannot be fooled on Williamsport 
ily wire rope that shows its 


quality srade by plain English, unalterable 


factory proof 


Life i wire rope, the grade of which you cannot positively determin« 
t proof! It costs less in the end 


trade of our ropes 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
reer Works General Sales Office 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. PEOPLES GAS BLDG., CHICAGO 


Use Madesco Tackle Biocks—They Stand the Gaff 
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| OVER Two DECADES 
of remarkable service 
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the chief engineer.* LThese coils are 





im use and just the same as they 
1 nere 


on thi 











were when first installed 20 years ag 







lwo years, some very 





, Tigid test of the ability of 


ere was a g-tim 
‘NATIONAL” Pipe to resist corrosion under 


four of them pitted 
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chief ¢ 1 particularly 
them. One cannot tal evel tions. While re ciniiaelite in this instance, it 
conditions than thi only o of the thousands of installations where 
constantly running under them and “N, AT IC IN. \L ’ Pipe is givi character of service that 





coils are used ata time or rather one-third 0 halan t the Recog td for Refri ige rating Work. 

OE Ree Re» a uN \’ T ft IN. ~ A ipe 1s a special high grade 
( “He ice OV YOST U8 meltin oO i. ss t A It ‘ s 

ae ; material, made purposely for this service. t receives 

Inspection of the pipe shows it to be in perfect condition except th€ ‘¢ and attention in manufacture, and engineers 

lo Nas been to specify: Ammonia Service’’ 

for this purpose. Bulletin No. 5 will 


it 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES IN THE LARGER CITIES 


NATIONAL 


The Recognized Standard of Wrought Pipe 
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SATISFY ann SELL 


Products which insure 
long, dependable service 


‘ OWELL products have proven through the 
F many years of service their adaptability to 
4 withstand more than ordinary service. 


INDI | ~ ; RI kK i Paramount in design, simplicity of construc- 


] tion, highest grade of materials and accurate 
EAST - WEST - NORTH - SOUTH processing have evolved products whose trade 
names have long since 


On Every Siding become synonymous to Sf Or 


long, dependable service. 5 al aaa 


There Is a Plant | | | | a 


Powell design with 


avoidance of unnecessary 
That Ne eds an | parts, accessibility and 
ATLAS CAR MOVER 


ease with which seats and 
NDUSTRIAL plants offer the widest 





: discs may be reground, 
or] eae o 

1 renewability of worn sur- 
faces, accurate guiding of 


SXELAS 





field for the sale of Atlas Car Movers. 44 discs, goodly length of 
These plants must have cars spotted for “i threaded section of stem 
loading and unloading. The most eco- with all threads engaged gee 
nomical way is the Atlas way on? man re} at critical or closing point Bronse White Sta 
and an Atlas Car Mover. Because it is — of valve, all parts rugged Gtahe Valve 200 to 
efficient, p:actical, economical and will iat and processed to gauge, 
move any car, no matter how heavily a | ; ; ite poe 
loaded, little or no sales resistance is a continual test and insistence of the utmost in 
offered. It does not require a special 4 raw materials, rigid inspection and testing to 
call. Just mention the Atlas when talk- 4 limits greatly in excess of operating pressures 
ing other mill supplies usually a sale ¥ all these qualifications 
resutte. | consummate the merit of 

ae 

The Atlas Car Mover is nation- ae ps. 


ally known, has been proved by 
a hundred tests, and is backed 
by our unqualified guarantee. 


Powell Products include 
a complete line of bronze, 
iron and_= steel valves, 
lubricators, oilers, grease 
cups, water and oil 
gauges, whistles, and 
many other engineering 
appliances. 











Every salesman derives a pleasure from 
selling a tool which he knows will give 
his friends satisfaction and profitable 
service, or will make friends for his 
house. This is invariably the result 
where the Atlas Car Mover is sold. 





We offer a very inter- 
Fig. 150 re aie 
Bronze Union Dise esting proposition to re- 
Globe Valve 150 


ae liable dealers in territories 
not already alloted. 


Manufactured Only By 


APPLETON 
CAR MOVER CO. 


P. O. Box 42 
APPLETON, WIS. 








‘cy Is To Sell The THE WM. POWELL COMPANY 
Our Policy Is To Se with the 2525 SPRING GROVE AVENUE 
Through Jobbers Tipped CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Interests of the Manufacturers and 
Distributors of Mill, Steam and Mine Supplies, Machinery and Tools 
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PROMISE OF UNITY IN THE MILL SUPPLY 
FIELD 

The most interesting and definitely progressive 
triple convention ever held by the three mill supply 
associations closed at Nashville on May 17th. The 
net result was a tentative agreement to unite in a 
single association composed of manufacturers and 
dealers, with a single secretary, with the fate of 
the general plan dependent on the ability of a com- 
mittee of nine to iron out all wrinkles and report a 
workable plan for the consolidation, which it is un- 
derstood is to be reported back to the memberships 
of the three associations for their approval. 

This committee is naturally composed of three 
men from each of the three associations—the Na- 
tional and Southern dealers’ associations and the 
American manufacturers’ association. This com- 
mittee, it was agreed, will go formally into action 
in Cincinnati on Tuesday, June 5th. There is every 
indication that these nine men will proceed as rap- 
idly as possible, but it must be realized they have 
many difficult problems to solve, and that months 
must necessarily elapse before anything definite can 
be accomplished. Then will come a considerable wait 
while the country is canvassed for the right man 
to become executive head of the proposed new as- 


sociation. How would you like to have that job? 
The noes have it. 

From the first day of the convention to the end 
there was evidenced a grim determination to push 
things along to definite action. It is not too much to 
say that everyone knew that there was going to be 
war unless satisfactory agreements could be arrived 
at for something more than an honorable peace. 
That meant a definite, workable and working organ- 
ization of manufacturers and dealers, or chaos in 
the mill supply field. Such an organization can be 
formed, and the time has arrived when it must be 
done, and a majority of the executives attending 
the convention believe the great work will be ac- 
complished. That does not mean there are no 
doubters, for there are some, with possibly a few 
who would not cry their eyes out if the committee 
failed to agree. The committee, fortunately, is com- 
posed of men not only of ability, but of courage 
and honesty of purpose, and all are financially in- 
terested in putting the manufacture and distribution 
of mill supplies on a smooth running and money 
making basis. 

The detailed story of the activities of the three 
associations will be found elsewhere in this issue 
of MILL SUPPLIES. 

Gentlemen of the committee, here’s to your suc- 
cess, and there will surely follow the gratitude of 
your constituents. 





BIG MEN IN BUSINESS 

Generally when “big business men” are spoken of, 
the thought is usually of men who are prominent 
and successful in a dollar and cents way, the heroic 
personalities in businesses not dealing in millions 
being overlooked. The former are counted by scores 
or hundreds, while the latter are numbered by 
countless thousands. The thought behind that is 
sentimental, if you please, but there is a glorious 
amount of sentiment in business. Were that not so, 
business would be but a wearisome grind. 

All this is brought to mind by the recent triple 
convention at Nashville, where hundreds of earnest 
and able men, representing makers and distributors 
of a great line of industrial supplies, machinery and 
tools, met to consider the future of the field, how 
best to improve changing conditions, and line up 
the three associations so as to realize the almost im- 
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possible in securing full harmony and cooperation 
for all interests that are in one sense the same, 
but in detail are sharply divergent. 

Hach association has its background of pride in 
accomplishments, its partizans, and that is natural 
and right. There were a lot of big, broad-minded 
men there, and all felt the time had arrived to make 
changes in the basic structures —that individual 
opinions had to be modified on give-and-take com- 
promises that would lead to unity. Men who had 
been steadfast exponents of a single plan gave way 
here and there, while many others frankly acknowl- 
edged they may have been wrong in their ideas, and 
confessed they were willing to back a possibly better 
plan until its worth or worthlessness is demon- 
strated. For the individual that attitude was fairly 
heroic, and it should be so written. The entire sit- 
uation as regards the mill supply field is in a state 
of flux, with the certainty that the future product, 
whatever it is, will be an improvement over the old. 

No formula has been written, but doubtless will 
be by the nine men who have been selected to write 
it, and hope and confidence is felt that they will be 
successful in their big undertaking. The past is in 
the background, and everyone is looking forward to 
the dawn of a better day for all interested in the 
thousands of 


factories and supply houses in this 
great field. 


Be patient, be helpful, and have confi- 
dence in the ability and sound sense of those to 
whom you have delegated authority. 





FACTS AND VISIONS 

The better business papers in this country—the 
best in the world, by the way—are practically if 
not absolutely free from ulterior motives. They 
came into being to serve an industry or a certain 
class of business, and to make money. The reader 
may reverse this statement if he wishes, and put 
the money making first, because no harm will be 
done. Service, intelligent, constructive and whole- 
hearted, must be rendered, or profit will not follow. 
The man who declares there is no sentiment in 
business is foolish, to say the least. He may suc- 
ceed for a time, or may bear every mark of success 
to date, but his pathway is bound to be rough sooner 
or later, because there is no health in him. 

The better business paper has no politics, is not 
denominational, but has a soul. It has honor, fair- 
ness, honesty, kindliness. It is free from malice 
and all uncharitableness. It neither wholesales nor 
retails harmful gossip. It hopes and tries to believe 
that all its competitors are using honorable and 
therefore truthful methods in securing business. 
Now that makes a pretty fair set-up for conducting 
any business, with one broad addition for those of 
us living in the United States. That addition is, 
abbreviated: “Our country may she always 
be in the right; but our country, right or wrong.” 

There are two strong political parties in the 
United States, and each will in the near future name 
a candidate for president. Then in November the 
voters will elect a man to succeed Calvin Coolidge. 
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Every intelligent person knows this man should be 
selected without regard to the voters’ previous or 
present party affiliations, regardless of his religious 
beliefs or prejudices, and divorced from his general 
attitude toward the eighteenth amendment. 

The man to be selected for this great honor should 
have outstanding, proven qualities of mind and 
heart, of education, and wide experience in business. 
He should be what is superficially known as a “shirt- 
sleeve” diplomat, and one who has proved himself 
an executive of exceptional ability. It may be he 
is not a great politician, nor even a baby kisser and 
a glad-hander, and yet possesses all those qualities 
of mind, soul and experience and high abilities 
which would not only keep our country safe for 
another four years, but would guarantee an ad- 
ministration every right-thinking American could 
and would point to with pride. He should not be a 
special pleader for any faction, sect or tribe; not 
pledged or bound to serve industrialist, agricultur- 
ist, wet or dry. 

When the time comes, every voter will write his 
own ticket, or should, but certainly territorial divi- 
sions should be forgotten. A solid South is no longer 
thought of, and certainly a solid farm bloc ought 
never to appear. 





SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 

The South has again upheld its famous name for 
hospitality. Mr. T. C. Keeling and the members of 
the Nashville distributors’ committee, both sexes, 
did their utmost to make those attending the con- 
vention comfortable and happy. So, likewise, other 
individuals and organizations rendering hospitality. 
Many distributors and manufacturers of mill sup- 
plies have had occasion to visit the South before, 
and enjoy its hospitality, and the convention was 
simply another opportunity to uphold the enviable 
reputation already gained. Those who were visit- 
ing the southland for the first time found all they 
had heard about the open-heartedness of that sec- 
tion to visitors was borne out in fact. 





BY WAY OF APPRECIATION 

Every city of consequence in the United States has 
a chamber of commerce. Some of these chambers 
provide excellent service, not only to the business 
men of their city and to the community itself, but 
to outsiders seeking information regarding the city. 
Some are not so good. In the “good” class is the 
Chamber of Commerce of Nashville, as MILL Sup- 
PLIES well knows from experience. Since early this 
year, this magazine has been seeking information 
and help from the Nashville chamber—and_ the 
chamber has responded promptly, completely and 
vigorously. Two articles published in MILL Sup- 
PLIES—one in February and the other in the May 
issue—serve to give readers a line on the fine co- 
operation extended by the chamber in general, and 
by John M. Nelson, assistant secretary, in partic- 
ular. But the chamber has also served in other 
ways. Those who went to Nashville saw the fine 
work representatives of the chamber did at the con- 
vention. 
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One Big Association a Likely 
Result of Triple Convention 


National and Southern Associations of Mill Supply Distributors and American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, Meeting in Nashville, May 
15th, 16th and 17th, Name Committees to Confer on Plans for Proposed Organ- 
ization—Committees to Get Together in Cincinnati Club, Cincinnati, June 5th 


The “spirit of the Noronic’” has been surpassed 
by the “spirit of Nashville,” for the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, The 
National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, meeting in triple convention in 
the Tennessee city, May 15th, 16th and 17th, took a 
definite step which it is hoped will lead to the ulti- 
mate grouping of the three organizations in one big 


oughly organized into groups according to the na- 
ture of their products; these groups to deal with 
distributors on problems affecting the group. The 
third point brought out was that the present associ- 
ation groups would not lose their separate identities. 
Whether this means there would be a northern dis- 
tributors’ group, a southern distributors’ group and 
a manufacturers’ group, or a general distributors’ 
group and manufacturers’ group it is not possible to 








Officers of the Associations as Aligned at Triple Convention 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President Edward r. Welles, 


Dixon 
Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago. 


President 
First Vice-President—H. H. Kuhn, 
The Hardware & Supply Co., Akron. 


H. E. Ruhf, 
Supply Co., 


Second Vice-President Inc., Maysville, Ky. 


The Cleveland Tool & 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


cago Nipple Mfg. Co., 
First Vice-President—S. P. 


ing, The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, 


Second Vice-President—( 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 

President—W. W. Doe, 
Machinery & Supply Co., 
ery, Ala. 

First Vice-President—-D. D. Peden, 
Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, 
Texas. 

Second Vice-President—C. J. Salm, 


C. Williams, Chi- 
Chicago. 


Alabama 
Montgom- 


Brown- 


Cleveland. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Fernley, Philadelphia. 


George re 


» O. Dray- 
ton, Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Third Vice-President—B. F. Rueth- 
er, The Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleve- 


Dixie Mill Supply Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans. 

Secretary-Treasurer Alvin M. 
Smith, Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


National Conference Committee land. 

Edward P. Welles, Charles H. Besly 
& Co.,. Chicago; George Puchta, The 
Queen City Supply Co., Cincinnati; 
H. W. Strong, The Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., Cleveland. 


chell, New York. 


Alternates—Charles E. Allinger, The Ss. P. 
Chas. A. Strelinger Co., Detroit; H. 
H. Kuhn, The Hardware & Supply Co., 
Akron; H. O. Wentworth, The Vulcan 


pany, Tonawanda, 
Copper & Supply Co., Cincinnati. 


Secretary-Treasurer—F. D. 


American Conference Committee 


Browning, Ohio Valley Pulley 
Works, Maysville, Ky.; Don S. 
bin, Columbus McKinnon Chain Com- 
NM Ys: 2. . Wale 
liams, J. H. Williams & Co., 


Southern Conference Committee 


Mit- W. W. Doe, Alabama Machinery & 
Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; D. D. 
Peden, Peden Iron & Steel Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas; T. C. Keeling, Nashville 
Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 

Alternates—J. L. Pitts, Brown-Rob- 
erts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., 
Alexandria, La.; L. J. Larzelere, Far- 
quhar Machinery Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; George Winship, Fulton Supply 
Company, Atlanta. 
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mill supply association, composed of distributors 
and manufacturers alike. 

Committees were appointed by the presidents of 
the three associations to meet in conference for the 
purpose of developing a plan of organization, which, 
if agreed upon by the committees and approved by 
the membership of the three organizations, will re- 
sult in the formation of a single association. 

Just what form the proposed new organization 
would take is not within the provinee of anyone to 
state. Three very important facts were emphasized 
by speakers at the Nashville convention, however. 
One was that there would be a general secretariat. 
Another, that the manufacturers 


would be thor- 


state. Indications are, however, that at the annual 
conventions there would at least be separate meet- 
ings for distributors and manufacturers to discuss 
problems peculiar to each group, with joint sessions 
for discussion of matters affecting both manufac- 
turers and distributors. 

ADVANTAGES CENTER IN GENERAL SECRETARIAT 

T. C. Keeling, retiring president of the Southern 
Association, and a strong advocate of union with 
the manufacturers in a single association, declared 
the advantages of having one association centered 
about the general secretariat. Present methods are 
too slow, he stated. If southern distributors have 
a complaint to register against manufacturers of a 
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certain product, the matter has to go through the 
Southern Association secretary, then to the Ameri- 
ean Association secretary, and perhaps through 
other hands before action can be secured. Under 
the proposed plan, the matter would be taken up di- 
rectly with the general secretary, who would imme- 
diately communicate with the chairman of the group 
concerned. If necessary, a meeting between the 
distributors and the chairman of the group or the 
entire group could be arranged. 

The proposal to form a single mill supply associ- 
ation is not a new idea. Some manufacturers have 
advoeated this plan of organization for some time. 
In fact. the American Association issued an invita- 
tion to the distributors’ organizations during the 
Noronic trip last June, to form a single association. 
Such action was not considered feasible at that time 
by all the organizations involved, and the Mill Sup- 
ply Council was formed. The council held four 





meetings during the last year, but it must be ad- 
mitted that little of constructive value was accom- 
plished other than the adoption of a plan of organi- 
zation and by-laws for the council, and a code of 
ethics for the mill supply business. 

The first definite action taken at the Nashville 
convention in the direction of unification of the as- 
sociations was the renewal of invitations from the 
American Association to the Southern and National 
Associations to form a united organization. The 
Southern Association, at its Tuesday afternoon 
meeting, voted unanimously to accept the invitation 
of the American and directed the appointment of a 
committee by the president to confer with a similar 
committee from the American Association to work 
out details, which were to be submitted to the mem- 
bership of the Southern for approval. This action 
followed the report of the retiring president of the 
Southern, T. C. Keeling, on the activities of the Mill 
Supply Council since its organization, and a com- 
plete discussion of the proposed consolidation. 

Next came the joint session of the association, on 





National Association Conference Committee, Left to Right—E. P. Welles, George Puchta, H. W. 
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Wednesday morning, when unification was almost 
the sole topic of discussion. Many urgent pleas 
were made by speakers for a united association. 
The National Association at that time was not dis- 
posed to consider immediate consolidation, but its 
representatives stated the organization might later 
see the wisdom of such a plan. 

During the progress of the separate meetings on 
Wednesday afternoon, a committee from the Amer- 
ican Association, consisting of Dixon C. Williams 
and S. P. Browning, visited the Southern Associa- 
tion meeting and stated they had come from their 
association with instructions to request the South- 
ern to appoint a similar committee to go with them 
to the National Association and offer any help or in- 
formation that might be desired. Accordingly, Pres- 
ident W. W. Doe of the Southern Association, on ap- 
proval of the plan by the association, appointed J. L. 









Strong 
Pitts and T. C. Keeling to go with Messrs. Williams 
and Brown to the National. When this joint com- 
mittee called upon the National, a committee from 
the latter organization was appointed to confer with 
them, which consisted of H. H. Kuhn, Charles E. 
Allinger and H. O. Wentworth. This committee was 
instructed to report back to the association the fol- 
lowing morning. 
THREE COMMITTEES APPOINTED 

At the Thursday morning meeting of the National 
Association, this committee reported the represen- 
tatives of the Southern and American Associations 
desired that a committee of three be appointed by 
each of the three associations to meet and formu- 
late plans for a single association, such plans then 
to be submitted to the members of each association 
in writing for their approval or rejection. The 
special National Association committee, speaking 
through Chairman Kuhn, reported the other associ- 
ations had already appointed their conference com- 
mittees, and recommended that the National appoint 
such a committee before adjournment of the con- 
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. vention. The association accepted the recommen- 

. dation of the committee. 

i The makeup of the three committees was an- 

“ nounced at the Thursday morning joint session. 

- The Southern committee consists of President 

r W. W. Doe, First Vice-President D. D. Peden and 
T. C. Keeling. As alternates, Mr. Doe has appointed 
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Southern Association Conference 
J. L. Pitts, L. J. Larzelere and George Winship. 
Members of the National committee are President 
Edward P. Welles, George Puchta and H. W. 
Strong, with Charles E. Allinger, H. H. Kuhn and 
H. O. Wentworth serving as alternates and advisory 
committee. The American Association committee 
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consists of First Vice-President S. P. Browning, 
Don S. Brisbin and J. H. Williams. 

Following the Thursday morning joint session, 
the three committees held an informal meeting to 
arrange for the formal conference. President W. W. 
Doe of the Southern Association acted as chairman 
of the meeting and will call the June 5th session to 
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oint 
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American Association Conference Committee, Left to Right—S. 
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order. It was decided to hold this meeting in the 
Cincinnati club, Cincinnati, June 5th, at 10 a. m. 
One very important point brought out in discus- 
sions during the convention was that no one group 
in the proposed single association would be able to 
dominate the others by mere force of numbers. 
That is, on any vital question coming before the as- 
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W. Doe, D. D. Peden, T. 





C. Keeling 

sociation, a decision would not be reached through 
a vote in which the majority of votes cast would be 
the deciding factor. On such questions each group 
would come to a decision by itself and then vote as a 
group, the vote of that group holding equal weight 
with the vote of any other group. Mr. Keeling, dur- 


| 
| 
P. Browning, Don S. Brisbin, J. H. Williams 
ing discussions at the Southern Association meet- 
ings, said the inalienable rights of all groups would 
be protected. 

General sentiment at the convention was appar- 
ently in hearty accord with the idea of a single as- 
sociation. It was believed that more could be ac- 
complished through discussions between manufac- 
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turers and distributors “across the table,” and with 
the general secretariat and organization of manu- 
facturers in groups, than under the present set-up 
or with one distributor association entirely separate 
from the manufacturers. “Co-operation” was again 
the plea and the spirit of the big gathering. 
ORGANIZATION WILL TAKE SOME TIME 

It is not to be supposed that the new association, 
if it is organized, will be able to function efficiently 
within a few weeks or even a few months. There 
is much to be done. Difficulties will have to be 
ironed out at the conference of association commit- 
tees in Cincinnati. Then, if a plan is adopted by 
the joint committee, it will have to be prepared in 
writing and submitted to the membership of. all 
three associations for approval. Even then, if ap- 
proved by all the associations, the new organization 
will be only in the formative stage. Perhaps the 
most important task will be the selection of a gen- 
eral secretary—a man possessed of a considerable 
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degree of familiarity with the problems of both 
manufacturers and distributors. How he will be 
chosen, and how the other officers of the association 
will be elected are matters that remain to be worked 
out by the conference committee. 

It is believed that a unified association, with man- 
ufacturers and distributors working in harmony, 
would do much to bring manufacturers outside the 
fold into line and to fight direct selling by some 
manufacturers. The manufacturers who would be 
members of the new association would be pledged to 
dealer distribution wherever possible, and distribu- 
tors could bring influence to bear on manufacturers 
not in the organization to join it. 

One thing is certain. The associations have taken 
the most definite forward step they have ever taken, 
and prospects are bright for a solution of many of 
the difficulties that have besieged the mill supply 
field for some time. 


Joint Meetings Bring Forth Views 


Subject of Single Association Receives Thorough Airing at First 
Session, with Distributors and Manufacturers Expressing Opinions 


The regular dining room of the Hotel Hermitage, 
Where the executive sessions of the National Association 
and the joint meetings of the three associations were 
held, was packed as the first triple gathering of the 
Southern, National and American associations was called 
to order Wednesday morning, May 16th, and there was 
evident a feeling of interest in what the meeting 
would bring forth. 

T. C. Keeling, president of the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, the “host” of the con- 
vention, was in the presiding officer’s chair. At his left 
sat Edward P. Welles, president of The National Supply 
and Machinery Distributors’ Association and chairman 
of the Mill Supply Council during the last vear, and at 
his right, Alvin M. Smith, secretary of the Southern 
Association, and likewise secretary of the council. 

Following the singing of “America” 
the entire assemblage, with 
leader and kK. G. 


keen 


and “Dixie” by 
N. A. Gladding acting as 
Merrill at the piano, Mr. Keeling ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to all the delegates and their 
ladies and made certain announcements. He expressed 
his satisfaction at the large and representative gather- 
ing, and recalled the last triple meeting on the Noronic, 
the creation of the Mill Supply Council and the selection 
of Mr. Welles as chairman. Mr. Welles, he said, had 
worked most diligently and enthusiastically, with a fuil 
heart, in the interests of all, and called upon him for any 
report he might have to make as chairman of the Mill 
Supply Council. 

Mr. Welles said he was happy to be in Nashville and 
congratulated the Nashville committee. 

“The report on the council,” he said, “is simply the 
formal jotting down of the essential things that occurred 
at the four meetings, as compiled by our secretary, Mr. 
Smith. I think it will give you a picture of the situation 
up to the present time.” 

Mr. Welles then traced briefly the activities of the 
council during the last year, including the adoption of the 


code of ethics and by-laws. Following the completion of 
this report, Mr. Welles read the resolution passed by the 
National on Tuesday, providing for discontinuance of 
manufacturer associate membership in the National, as of 
May 31st. This resolution had been passed, he said, to 
open the way to a closer union of the three associations. 

W. W. Doe, Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., moved that Mr. Welles be given a vote of 
thanks for his report and work as chairman of the Mill 
Supply Council and that the report be submitted to the 
executive committees of the associations for their guid- 
ance. The motion was seconded by J. L. 
ried. 


Pitts, and car- 
T. C. KEELING URGES OPEN DISCUSSION 

Mr. Keeling emphasized the fact that this was an open 
meeting, that the members of the three associations were 
present to discuss anything that might be brought up, 
and that it was desired to give everyone an opportunity 
to bring to light any problems or suggestions he might 
have. 

President Robert B. Skinner of the American Associa- 
tion then spoke briefly. He said he was glad to be present 
and to report that the manufacturers had adopted a for- 
mal application blank predicated on the proposition that 
the best means of distribution is through the dealer, and 
that the manufacturers were 100 percent for that method 
of distribution. He said that it is the custom in the 
American Association to change officers from year to 
year, that some members of his official family do not have 
the background of older men in association work, and 
that two or three of the latter would speak. 

Don S. Brisbin, Columbus McKinnon Chain Company, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., then took the floor and stated he, too, 
was thrilled to be present. He said he didn’t believe 
there was anything these three associations couldn’t ac- 
complish. He had been accused of being a single associa- 
tion advocate, and he still was. It had been a privilege 
for him to be on the Mill Supply Council. The members 
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A Group of Convention Headliners. Top Row, Left to Right—David C. Jones, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; J. L. Pitts. 
Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., Alexandria, La.; Robert B. Skinner, Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn.., 
Retiring President of American Association. Second Row, Left to Right—N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis; 
Lawrence G. Puchta, The Queen City Supply Co., Cincinnati; Edward P. Welles, Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, Re-elected 
President of National Association. Third Row, Left to Right—H. O. Wentworth, The Vulean Copper & Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati; H. H. Kuhn, The Hardware & Supply Co., Akron, Re-elected First Vice-President of National Association; B. F. 
tuether, The Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, New Third Vice-President of American Association. Bottom Row, Left 
to Right—Dixon C. Williams, Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago, New President of American Association; Alvin M. Smith, 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va., Again Chosen Secretary-Treasurer of Southern Association 
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had had a lot of fun, but hadn’t gotten as far as they 
should have. There had possibly been some misunder- 
standings, but he thought it would be a tragedy if the 
members of the associations returned home without hav- 
ing everything settled and ready to start out the next 
vear on eight cylinders. 

Dixon C. Williams, Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
said he could not help but feel that the best interests of 
distributors and manufacturers lie in the greatest pos- 
sible co-operation. For some time he had had a desire in 
his heart for one association and a single secretariat. be- 
lieving this would do away with duplication of effort, and 
result in a broadened scope of action. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of the difficulties that have arisen have been the 
result of misunderstanding. His own best interest lay in 
conserving the interests of the distributor. He was 100 
percent for the distributor, and declared something must 
be done to scotch the snake that is stinging the latter. 
The distributor has a real place in business. He said 
that he was willing to carry on as was the will of the 
majority, but asked if there were not some common 
ground upon which distributors and manufacturers could 
stand for the common good of all. It will be difficult to 
find a man who can handle the general secretariat prop- 
erly, and much will depend on him, but such a man can 
be found. Finally, he urged his hearers to “get together, 
work together and win together.” 

NEW ORGANIZATION SHOULD RESULT FROM CONVENTION 

J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., 
Alexandria, La., was the next speaker. 

“For some years the problem of getting the three asso- 
ciations together has been discussed, both in executive 
and in open sessions, but always with the same result,” 
said Mr. Pitts. “There are many of the old school who 
believe the lion and the lamb cannot lie down together. 
Many things have transpired to change our views on mat- 
ters of this kind, and only recently have I come to the 
conclusion that the day of dissension is grone. 
co-operation has arrived. 

“We have in the 
largest attendance we have ever had, showing a revival of 


The dav of 
Southern Association convention the 


interest in the association, and it seems to be the feeling 
of our membership that the three associations should get 
together to solve our common problems. Mr. Graham, in 
the plan for bringing about a new era in the bolt and nut 
industry, has done the impossible. Research and expert 
work have cleared the decks and resulted in a plan that 
is just as fair for the distributor as if the distributor had 
sat in with the manufacturer in arranging it. The manu- 
facturer says, ‘Here is the plan. We cannot put it into 
effect alone, but together we can.’ The distributor is mak- 
ing more profit out of those lines than ever before. That 
plan has been brought about by close co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers and distributors. 

“Manufacturers are like distributors, with problems 
like ours. The time has come for the manufacturer and 
distributor to sit across the table and discuss their prob- 
lems, to talk over the weak places in manufacturing and 
distributing. 
organization 


Out of this convention should grow a new 
a new order of things. Let us outline a 
programme of going forward, as the bolt, nut and rivet 
people have done.” 

Mr. Pitts that the Southern Association 
passed a resolution and asked Mr. Keeling if it 
be read. 


stated had 


might 
Mr. Keeling replied in the affirmative, and Sec- 
retary Smith read the resolution, which authorized the 
appointment of a committee to confer with a similar 
committee from the American association with a view to 
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bringing about unification of the associations—this in 
response to an invitation from the manufacturers. 

“It is significant that the resolution was passed unani- 
mously, and I believe now is the time for the manufac- 
turers and distributors to organize into one association,” 
continued Mr. Pitts. “I hope we can find some common 
ground, and, whether it comes today or later, that there 
will come a time when we can sit down together and 
settle all our problems.” 

C. A. Channon, Great Lakes Supply Co., Chicago, fol- 
lowed Mr. Pitts. He said an article he had recently 
written was one of a layman seeking information. It 
Was more of a questionnaire. He had given this problem 
some thought, but at this time preferred to reserve any 
expression. He found this subject extremely interesting 
and would rather have the views of some of the other 
men before going farther. 

GLADDING FOR A SINGLE ASSOCIATION 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, said 
that as an old time member of the American Association 
he had always been interested in the distribution of 
sroods, and, therefore, in the success of the men who dis- 
tribute them. The success of the distributor is bound to 
be the success of the manufacturer, and the distributors 
who take hold of the manufacturer’s goods and distribute 
them efficiently are the men who are valuable to the 
manutacturer. If the manufacturer could stay at home 
and leave distribution of his goods entirely to the supply 
house, he could sell his products more cheaply. But he 
has to sell them twice, Mr. Gladding said, first, to create 
consumer demand, and, second, to get the distributor 
of supplies to sell his products. Then if there is any 
trouble, the grief comes back to him, and that means 
selling his goods three times. Problems, he believed, 
could be best settled by having one association. He had 
been going to conventions for 36 years, the manufac- 
turers meeting here, the distributors meeting there, one 
group “cussing” the other. 

“I think one thing that makes life worth living is a 
little ‘chink’ in the pocket,” he said. 
life is a failure after all. Look at this body of men. You 
never saw a better looking bunch. You have intelligence 
and brains. Why not work them and get together right?” 

K. G. MERRILL WANTS ACTION 

K. G. Merrill, M. B. Skinner Co., Chicago, then spoke 

substantially as follows: 


“Unless we have it. 


“We have been so busy discussing this question of one 
association or three associations that we have not said 


word about 


threatened. 


one the fact that the entire industry is 
Electrification, central power, threaten our 
manufacturers’ outputs, unfair price cutting and chain 
stores threaten our distributors. As though, with a 
storm like this hovering over the business ocean, we could 
hesitate as to whether we should trust ourselves to three 
unstable little boats, or set sail with stout hearts in one 
mighty craft which can surely weather the gale. 

“Now, then, granted that we reach a single association, 
what do mere peace and harmony mean unless their con- 
junction brings forth something of real value to all of 
? What shall it bring forth? 


us? Only one thing need 
concern us. 


Once we are a single unit devoted to proper 
manufacture and dealer distribution of goods, what else 
in the world is of any interest to us, save this one thing— 
more business ? 

“A smooth functioning single association cannot get 
us more business. Do you think the great buying public 
knows or gives a continental damn what we are saying 
or doing here today? Why should they? Or, more di- 
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rectly still, how can they? Yet only the great buying 
public can bring us more business. 

“We are not the first people to get into a bad situation. 
Look at the brick industry, the lumber industry, the cot- 
ton industry. Ten years ago face brick was dead, three 
years ago lumber was dead, today the cotton industry is 
seriously worried. Today brick is on its feet, lumber is 
coming back and cotton will not long stay in the hole. 
Why? Because these three industries adopted the one 
means for their resuscitation which is all powerful in this 
country today. They put on a tremendous co-operative 
advertising campaign. Our problem is no worse than 
theirs; in fact, it isn’t as bad as what lumber and cotton 
are up against They are valiantly reclaiming 
their lost sitting here pulling each 
other’s noses over which shall be chief among our scat- 
tered tribes. We ignore the one great that 
bring the great buying public back to us—unity among 
ourselves and then a gigantic national co-operative adver- 
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and distributors in the hands of a 
single secretary. He still had a doubt, but the plan was 
worth a trial. “We have been drifting along in different 
directions for 25 years or more, and getting nowhere,” 
he said. “If we expect to accomplish anything, we must 
try a new method, which, I believe, is one organization, 
under one group of officers and with one neutral secre- 
tary.” He said that the proper committee could work 
out plans for such an organization, which would demon- 
strate in one, two or three years whether it was feasible. 

D. D. Peden, Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Texas, 
said he had felt for some time that one association was 
not a good thing, but that he had recently come to the 
conclusion that one organization would do all concerned 
more good than three separate associations. Distributors 
and manufacturers can be of great help to each other. 
The Mill Supply Council had brought distributors and 
manufacturers closer together, and the members of his 
group had learned to love the manufacturers the 


of manufacturers 


on 








Larzelere, Southern Asso- 
Charles E. Allinger, H. O. Went- 


T. C. Keeling and L. J. 
W. W. Doe, Southern; 


worth, H. H. Kuhn and Edward P. Welles, all of the National Association 


tising campaign to point out the advantages of that unity 
in service and value to the machinery 
supplies. 


users of and 


Gentlemen, there is something to fight for—there is a 
common purpose that 7s a purpose.” 

Following Mr. Merrill’s talk, Arthur Yorke. Hansen & 
Yorke Company, Inc., New York, spoke. Mr. Yorke said 
he felt a single association was something that could be 
tried without any bad results. He did not feel that any 
particular good results had come from the present method 
of organization. Present day troubles are not due alto- 
gether to the distributor, but to the manufacturer as 
well, he said. Some manufacturers feel that when they 
are living up to established re-sale prices, they are doing 
all that is necessary. What the distributors want is for 
manufacturers to sell to distributors who are 100 percent 
distributors. Some in New York sell to every Tom, Dick 
and Harry. Manufacturers, he believed, should make 
sure that their distributors will co-operate on all lines. 

“DAVE” JONES WILLING TO TAKE A CHANCE 

David C. Jones, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, said 
that when he came to the convention he was very much 
in doubt whether it would be wise to place the destinies 


council. If a single association is formed, there might be 
difficulties as matters progressed, but he felt confident 
they could be ironed out. He had changed his mind and 
believed one big association is the best thing for all. If 
distributors and manufacturers will go into the new plan 
with an open heart, they may soon be saying, ‘“‘Why did 
we not do this five or ten vears ago?” 
PRESIDENT WELLES EXPRESSES HIS VIEWS 

President Welles of the National Association again 
took the floor and declared that he vields to no man when 
it comes to co-operative effort. The single association 
idea was not new to his association, but at the present 
time the National did not believe an understanding in 
this direction could be reached. He thought the action 
of the Southern Association was a fine thing, and had 
perhaps given the associations a start. He said a great 
deal had been accomplished during the last year, and that 
perhaps in the future the associations might get together. 
For the time being the National is opposed to a single 
association, though they may be absolutely wrong. He 
believed it best to go a little slow, however. Mr. Welles 
then gave several reasons why he was opposed for the 


time being to a single association. He said the National 





















































may be absolutely wrong in its opinion, but that it is 
honest in that opinion. 

Mr. Keeling said he believed men 
converted, and called upon one of the “converts’’—George 
Winship, Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Mr. Winship said 
the problem among distributors in Atlanta was to make 
profits, which they had not been doing, and since he had 
heard reports from other distributors, he had 
that the problem was likewise with them. There had 
been dissatisfaction in his association in what had been 
accomplished. Members were not getting much out of 
conventions. They would talk a great have a 
good time, but when they returned home they found they 
had not gotten very far. He thought, however, that now 
there was a new interest in association work. Members 
of the Southern had not only attended this convention, 
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John F. Rawls, The Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland; P. T. 
Jones, Corinth Machinery Co., Corinth, Miss.; H. J. Sutton, 
Sutton-Osborne Supply Co., Asheville, N. C.; J. L. Pitts, 
Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., Alexandria, 
La.; W. T. Todd, Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh 
but were staving through the meetings and were in- 


terested. 


Mr. Winship ha interested in C. A. Channon’s 
article. He the problems Mr. Channon 
had brought up as existing in Chicago, also existed in 
Atlanta. He did not problems of distributors 


in one section differed greatly from those in another. The 
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found that most of 
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believe the 


problems of manufacturers and distributors were dif- 
ferent. Manufacturers have the problems of both pro- 
ducing and selling. The first problem has been solved 


better than the second. The distributor’s problem is 
primarily one of distribution. 
GEORGE WINSHIP CHANGED HIS MIND 


ie 
came to tnis conven- 


Mr. Winship said that before he 
tion, he had been of Mr. Channon’s opinion, that the dis- 
tributors should be in one association and the manufac- 
turers in a different one, but after reports of 
representatives of the Southern Association on the Mill 
Supply Council, he had changed his views. As he under- 
stood it, he said, organization of a single association did 
would their identities. 
more could be accomplished by 


hearing 


not mean the present groups lose 
The question v 


distributors 


as whether 


having a separate association and going to 


the manufacturers with certain demands, or by having 
one association of manufacturers and distributors, with 
the distributors and manufacturers sitting across the 
table from one another and discussing their mutual 


problems. 
He told how it 


to meet with 


would be 


various 


possible for the distributors 
manufac- 
turers to take to products of those 
groups. He accomplished in this 
way than when there is no direct contact, but under the 

10 machinery to provide for this 


industry groups of 
up problems relating 
believed more can be 
present set-up there is 
He secretariat and 
of how it could bring groups of manufacturers together 
with dealers to discuss problems arising. 
problem today, he said, is that of 


has one sales policy in 


direct contact the common 
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the manufacturer who 
one part of the country and an- 
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other in another section. Any step that the association 
may take will not solve all problems immediately; time 
will be required. 

A. B. PAULL SAW NO HARM IN DELAY 

A. B. Paull, Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., Buffalo, 
said they had a great many friends in the Southern and 
American Associations. The National Association, of 
which his house is a member, had agreed on the previous 
day that it didn’t want one association now. Personally, he 
said, he did not know but what a single association would 
be the best solution, but he agreed with President Welles 
that it might be best for the National to delay its decision 
in this matter. It might be that in a vear or so, the 
National Association would feel it had made a mistake 
and would be willing to join in one association. He be- 
lieved a solution would be secured which would be satis- 
factory to everybody. 

LAWRENCE G. PUCHTA FAVORS SINGLE ORGANIZATION 

Lawrence G. Puchta, The Queen City Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati, said he was not going to try to advise, but that 
the one association idea seemed to be the thing. He said 
he expected to remain in the supply business a good many 
vears. and that he wanted to look ahead to a better era 
than what he had to look back to over the last three vears. 
Differences between the National and Southern associa- 
tions were merely geographical. It makes no difference 
After all the problems of the manu- 
facturer and the distributor seem to be analagous. The 
distributor may help the manufacturer solve some of his 
problems, and vice versa. He didn’t mind going on record 
as favoring a single association. 

Mr. Keeling then said the Southern Association is a 
young man’s association. The spirit of co-operation has 
grown and “we young men feel we have caught the spirit 
of it.” 
Was 


Where a man lives. 


The Southern Association believed positive action 
necessary. It was up to this meeting to bring out 
new facts. 

Charles E. Allinger, The Chas. A. Strelinger Co., De- 
troit, who was the next speaker, said he had spent 35 
vears in the supply business, and it was the only job he 
knew. When Bell produced the telephone, it was thought 
foolhardy. At one time Henry Ford was allowed to run 





Parker Co., Meriden, Conn.; W. G. 
& Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 


S. Gardner, The Chas. 
Winburn, Stockham Pipe 
George W. Hyle, Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; B. A. Car- 


W. 


ruthers, Capital City Supply Co., Charleston, W. Va.; M. C. 


Fichel, The Grabler Mfg. Co., Cleveland; J. W. Stanfiel, 
Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co. 
his first car on the boulevards of Detroit only between 


2 and 4 o’clock in the morning, as a result of a resolution 
No 
Co- 
discussed. 

taken a 
he 


of the city council, because the car scared the horses. 
good comes out of anything unless it is discussed. 
the associations must 
(the National) had not yet 
in the situation, and for that 
did not care to express his personal views. 
Mr. Keeling then asked Dixon C. Williams to express 
the spirit of the meeting. Mr. Williams spoke of his 
interest in the work of the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and told of the organization of the 
Pipe Nipple Standard Corporation for the purpose of do- 


operation between be 
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ing a similar work in the distribution of pipe nipples. 
The group of nipple manufacturers comprising the Pipe 
Nipple Standard Corporation had tried association after 
association and had failed to secure any results in con- 
trolling the price cutting that was ruining the business. 
Since the new organization was created, there was grow- 
ine a better understanding between manutacturers and 
distributors, due to the campaign of education that is be- 
ing carried to the distributor, architect and plumber. He 
said it was his opinion that the three associations in the 
mill supply field should get together in a single group, 
from which would result better understanding and_ in- 
creased co-operation between distributors and manufac- 
turers. 

Following Mr. Williams’ talk, the meeting adjourned, 
and the distributors and manufacturers went across the 
street, to the front of the memorial building, where the 
large group photograph was taken. 


SECOND JOINT MEETING 
New Officers of Three Associations Introduced and Make 
Brief Talks — Conference Committees Announced — Ex- 
pression of Appreciation to Nashville Folk Voted 


The second and final joint meeting of The National 
Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Association, Secuth- 
ern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was called to order at about 10:30 o'clock Thurs- 
day morning, with President Edward P. Welles of the 
National Association in the chair. 

“Tom Keeling said, ‘Perhaps Welles will be converted 
in Nashville’; said Mr. Welles as he opened the meet ing: 
“T would like to say that I was converted on the Norowic 
and baptized in Nashville.” This statement drew a hearty 
laugh from the crowd. 

The first order of business was the introduction of new 
officers of the three associations. Don S. Brisbin, a for- 
mer president of the American, was called upon to intro- 
duce the new officers of the American Association, which 
he did. Dixon C. Williams, new president of that asso- 
ciation, said he had no words to adequately express his 
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George C. Noros, Bond Foundry & Machine Co., Manheim, 
Pa.; C. Carter Bond, Charles Bond Company, Philadelphia; 
S. A. Ellicson, Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co., Chicago; 
George E. Zimmerman, R. & J. Dick Co., Inc., Passaic, N. J.; 
Hugh L. Coats and F. A. Billings, Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Chicago 

appreciation of the honor conferred upon him. There 
was no honor he had ever received which he appreciated 
more greatly. It was a comfort to know he would have 
such able men helping him. He would do the best he 
could—not for the manufacturer’s end alone, but for the 
distributor’s as well. He wanted to emphasize the fact 
that his association had not one iota of prejudice, and no 
disposition but for harmony in the mill supply field. S. 
P. Browning, first vice-president, and B. EF. Ruether, 
third vice-president, said Mr. Williams had expressed 
their sentiments. C. 
Was not present. 

B. H. Ackles, former National Association president, 


O. Drayton, second vice-president, 


then introduced the new officers of his organization. Mr. 
Welles, re-elected president of the National, said that on 
the Noronic the word “co-operation” had been stressed, 
and had resulted in the creation of the Mill Supply Coun- 
cil. Now perhaps the machinery for a better plan would 
be created. He pledged himself to any plan that is for 
the best interests of the industry as a whole. H. H. 
Kuhn, re-elected first vice-president, was not present, but 
H. EK. Ruhf, second vice-president, said he was heartily in 
accord with anything that will bring about a spirit of 
harmony among the three associations. 

T. C. Keeling:, retiring president of the Southern Asso- 
ciation, next introduced the new officers of that group. 
President W. W. Doe said he did not want the members 
of the Southern Association to think they had done a 
complete job by appointing a committee to confer with 
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H. F. Wright, The Wright Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 

Ernest McCarthy, Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando, Fla.; A. R. 

Webber, H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; John 
C. Ruf, Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 





the other committees relative to a combination of the 
three associations. The next three months will be very 
important, and he wanted every member to do his duty. 
The job is just starting, for it is hoped to work out a 
plan of national magnitude, he said. 

Mr. Keeling called attention to the fact that the South- 
ern Association had selected as its officers and members 
of its executive committee, representatives of some of 
the largest supply houses in the South, which he thought 
Was as it should be. . 

D. D. Peden, newly elected first vice-president, said he 
was pleased at the spirit of co-operation that had been 
displayed. It was something all had longed for, and 
Which would be worth much in years to come.” He then 
read part of a telegram from the convention bureau of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce. asking him to seek 
to bring the triple convention to that city next vear. He 
issued a cordial invitation, if not for next vear, then for 
the year after, or whenever the association chose to 
accept it. 

Second Vice-President C. J. Salm echoed the sentiments 
expressed by Messrs. Doe and Peden, and also extended 
an invitation for the triple convention to meet in New 
Orleans, his home city. 

Mr. Keeling called attention to the fact that the Nash- 
ville entertainment committee had arranged for golf for 
the men and bridge for the ladies that afternoon at the 
Bellemeade Country Club, and urged all who could pos- 
sibly do so to participate. 

Mr. Welles then said he also wished to invite the triple 
convention to meet in Chicago next vear, and announced 
that a committee from the National Association had been 
appointed to confer with committees from the other asso- 
ciations regarding the proposed single association. Fol- 
lowing what he understood to be the procedure of the 
other associations in selecting their conference commit- 
tees, namely, placing the president and two other mem- 
bers of the association on those committees, he announced 
the National committee to be composed of George Puchta, 
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H. W. Strong and himself. As alternates, to act in case 
members of the committee should be unable to serve be- 
cause of illness, he named Charles E. Allinger, H. H. 
Kuhn and H. O. Wentworth. These latter three men are 
also to serve as an advisory committee. The American 
committee was announced as S. P. Browning, D. A. 
Brisbin and J. H. Williams. The Southern committee 
consists of President W. W. Doe, D. D. Peden and T. C. 
Keeling, while alternates are J. L. Pitts, L. J. 
and George Winship. 

Mr. Welles suggested that Secretary Alvin M. Smith 
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be instructed to write a letter of appreciation to the 
Nashville entertainment committee, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and hotels of Nashville. His suggestion was unani- 
mously adopted, and the meeting adjourned after singing 
“Auld Lang Syne,” under the leadership of D. K. Swart- 
wout. 

Following adjournment, a preliminary meeting of the 
conference committees of the three associations was held, 
and plans were made for the first regular meeting, which 
will be held at the Cincinnati club, Cincinnati, Tuesday, 
June 5th, at 10 a.m. 


Southern Sessions Full of Action 


First Meeting Included Reports of President, Secretary and Execu- 
tive Committee and Discussions on Insurance and Other Matters 


President T. C. Keeling called the first meeting of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association to 
order at 9:30 o’clock Tuesday morning, May 15th. He 
extended a hearty welcome to the visitors on behalf of 
the Nashville committee. The reading of the minutes of 
the last convention was dispensed with, and Mr. Keeling 
then delivered his annual report, which was substantially 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT KEELING’S ANNUAL REPORT 

From time to time some of our members claim they don’t 
get their money’s worth from the association. I don’t know 
what some fellows expect for $75. Our secretary’s periodic 
letters telling us the state of trade ought to be worth that 
much, and some of our members are paying twice that 
amount for tipster service from fellows who don’t know any 
more about cycles than Alvin Smith. Some of you may feel 
toward the association like a steward in my church felt 
about his religion when he said recently that he paid more 
money to the church and got less religion than any man he 
ever knew. I hope you all will feel better after hearing the 
president’s report. 

For the last few years there has undoubtedly been the 
greatest lethargy among our members as regards their inter- 
est in the association, and while this condition is not peculiar 
to the Southern Association, yet the fact remains that many 
of our ablest men have not been willing to give of their time 
to association work. This condition ought to be corrected, 
and I really think the association merits the best thought our 
most successful executives can give, particularly in view of 
the fact that the ablest men in both the American and Na- 
tional are giving liberally of their time. 

The rank and file of our members do not realize how many 
things are referred to your association for action. The 
association has a voice in settling practically every important 
national economic question. We cannot measure the benefit 
derived from such service any more than we can collect 
dividends from our churches or chambers of commerce. It is 
our privilege and duty as Americans to maintain a proper 
organization to speak for us in matters of national im- 
portance. 

For the first time, the association this year tried the ex- 
periment of having your secretary visit many of our cities 
and hold group meetings at each point. In practically every 
case he was accompanied by the member of the executive 
committee who lived nearest to the city where the meeting 
was held. The year’s dues from the new members secured 
more than paid for the total expense. I am most. enthusiastic 
about this plan of secretarial visitation, as it encourages 
group meetings in the most effective manner possible. 

SEES VALUE IN LOCAL GROUP MEETINGS 

We ought not to lose an opportunity to point out the evils 
of local jealousies among distributors, and where they exist 
the association ought to bring to bear its strongest influence 
to correct the situation. I am glad to say we have been able 
to obtain tangible results along this line during the year, and 
for its efforts the association has received the cordial thanks 
of the beneficiaries. Why not make it a rule to write the 
secretary whenever your local group is not working har- 
moniously and ask for his assistance? Wherever local group 


meetings are held the members usually have less to complain 
about than elsewhere, and I think the association can well 
afford to foster the formation of local groups much more 
actively than it has done in the past. 

The association has worked effectively in the support of 
the Capper-Kelly Bill now before congress, and has fre- 
quently co-operated with the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in formulating policies of the chamber as regards 
flood control, postal rates, taxation, federal reserve system, 
and other matters of like importance. 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to the 
admirable article by J. Harvey Williams, president of J. H. 
Williams & Co., published in a recent issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly, and which I hope many of you have read. Mr. 
Williams brings out the point that in England manufacturers 
and distributors may combine at will to agree upon prices. 
provided the prices so fixed are not unreasonable and do not 
constitute restraint of trade. 

Ordinarily our income is sufficient to cover our expenses 
comfortably, but this year we incurred various unusual ex- 
penses, such as sending representatives to meetings of the 
Mill Supply Council and traveling expenses of the secretary 
for various group meetings, all of which were authorized by 
your executive committee. While our dues are merely nominal 
compared with those of some associations such as the Auto- 
motive Equipment Association, I believe we should maintain 
our present dues and live within our income rather than 
increase the dues and place an undue burden on the smaller 
members. 

I have purposely omitted a detailed report on the various 
activities of the association during the last year, first, because 
our secretary will doubtless cover the important points in his 
report, and also for the reason that I wish to discuss with 
you some of the larger problems which confront us as mill 
supply distributors. 

LAST YEAR EVENTFUL IN MILL SUPPLY FIELD 

The last year has been an eventful one for the mill supply 
field, as it has been for many other lines of business. We 
have seen vast changes take place in methods of manu- 
facturing and distribution, and at.a rate which we would 
hardly have thought possible a few years ago. The mag- 
nitude and revolutionary character of these changes have be- 
wildered us, and, as the distributing mediums of the mill 
supply field we have indeed had difficulty at times in getting 
our bearings and determining what our true position is in 
the economic order in which we live. 

Perhaps as president of your association I have had a 
vantage point from which to see the changes start, develop, 
and mature, and I have often wished that I had the sagacity 
to interpret this panorama, which all of us see in part, but do 
not fully understand. 

Manufacturing processes are being improved and sped up 
as never before in order to increase volume and decrease 
costs. The engineer, the executive and the banker are united 
in a compact working arrangement for the express purpose 
of producing the best possible commodities at the lowest cost 
to the ultimate consumer. Such organizations of manu- 
facturers in open competition with each other, have reduced 
the margin of profit per unit of product to the lowest that 
has ever been known, and the only hope many manufacturers 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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*Kenneth 
Anderson 
Company 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Atlanta 
Textile 
Supply Co. 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


*Baldwin 
Supply 
Company 


Charleston, 
W. Virginia 


Banister 
& Pollard 


Company 


Newark, 
New Jersey 


*Banks-Miller 
Supply 
Company 


Huntington, 
West Virginia 


*Beals 
McCarthy 


& Rogers, Inc. 


Buffalo, 
New York 


H. Belfield 
Company 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


*The 
Bittenbender 
Company 


Scranton, 
Pennsylvania 


Fred K. 
Blanchard, 
Inc. 


Troy, 
New York 


*Charles Bond 
Company 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


The Boyer- 


Campbell 
Company 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


*Briggs- 
Weaver Mach. 
Company 


Dallas, 
Texas 


E. W. 
Bromwich 
Supply Co. 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 


*The 


Cameron 


& Barkley Co. & Supply Co. 


Charleston, 
South Carolina 


Capital City Central 
Supply Supply 
Company Company, Inc. 
Charleston, Passaic, 
West Virginia New Jersey 
*Carey *Chase Parker 
Machinery & Company, 
& Supply Co. Inc. 
Baltimore, Boston, 
Maryland Massachusetts 
Casanave Chicago 
Supply Tube & Iron 
Company Company 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania Illinois 


A Hard Question 


to Answer 


A mill supply jobber recently told us 
that he had gone with one of his sales- 
men to call on the buyer of an industrial 
plant whose business they greatly desired. 

The buyer bluntly asked, “How can 
you expect me to send our orders to you 
when you don’t even supply us with a 
catalogue of the goods you have to sell?” 

Are you making it easy for the engi- 
neers, superintendents, and purchasing 
agents to order your goods? 


*Central *The Cleveland 
Distributing Tool & Supply 
Company Company 
Detroit, Cleveland, 
Michigan Ohio 
*Central Coates 
Rubber & Rainear, 
Inc. 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 
Indiana Pennsylvania 


*Contractors 
Trading Co., 
Inc. 


New York, 
New York 


Culbert Pipe 
& Fittings 
Company 


Jersey City, 
New Jersey 


*Cutter 
& Wood 
Supply Dept. 


of E. P. Sanderson Co. 


Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


*Dempster 
Mill Mfg. 
Company 


Beatrice, 
Nebraska 


Dillon 
Supply 
Company 


Raleigh, 
North Carolina 


“Ti 
Dilworth 
Company 


Memphis, 
Tennessee 


Dodge 
Haley 
Company 


Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


*These jobbers are among those who have had from two to ten editions of catalogues compiled by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 








Ellfeldt Hdw. 
& Machinists 
Supply Co. 


Kansas City, 
Missouri 


*English 
Brothers 
Machinery Co. 


Kansas City, 
Missouri 


*Evansville 
Supply 
Company 


Evansville, 
Indiana 


*The 
Factory 
Supply Co. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


*Fairmont 
Supply 
Company 


Fairmont, 
West Virginia 


Farquhar 
Machinery 
Company 


Jacksonville, 


Florida 


*Fisher 
Supply 
Company 


Marshalltown, 
lowa 


*These jobbers are among those who have had from two to ten editions of catalogues compiled by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 


*Fort Wayne 
Pipe & Supply 
Company 


Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 


*General 
Machinery 
& Supply Co. 


San Francisco, 
California 


A, } 
Glesener 
Company 


San Francisco, 
California 


*Globe 
Machinery 
& Supply Co. 


Des Moines, 
Iowa 


Great Lakes 
Supply 
Company 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Greenville 
Textile 
Supply Co. 


Greenville, 
South Carolina 


*Phillip Gross 
Hardware 
Supply Co. 


Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 





E. M. Hanson 
& Company, 
Inc. 
Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


The 
Hardware 
& Supply Co. 


Akron, 
Ohio 


*Harris Pump 
& Supply 
Company 


Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Hazleton 
Machinery 


& Supply Co. 


Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania 


*F. W. 
Heitmann 
Company 


Houston, 
Texas 


F. Hersh 
Hardware 
Company 


Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 


*W.W. Hite 
& Company, 
Inc. 


Louisville, 
Kentucky 


*W. J. 
Holliday & 


Company 


Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


Industrial 
Supply 
Company 


Los Angeles, 
California 


*Interstate 
Machinery 
& Supply Co. 


Omaha, 
Nebraska 


*James 
Supply 
Company 


Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 


The 
Jennison Hdw. 
Company 


Bay City, 
Michigan 


*Joplin 
Supply 
Company 


Joplin, 
Missouri 


Kansas City 
Rubber 
& Belting Co. 


Kansas City, 
Missouri 


*Thos. W. 
Kiley & Co., 


Inc. 


Brooklyn, 
New York 


Logan 
Hardware 
& Supply Co. 


Logan, 
West Virginia 


Love- 
Thompson 
Company 


Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


*Machinists 
Supply 
Company 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Machinists 
Supply 
Company 


Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


*Maddock 
and 
Company 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


*Manning, 
Maxwell 


& Moore, Inc. 


New York, 
New York 


; 
: 
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Inc. © 


mpany. at 


Mnfrs. 
Selling 
Company 


Trenton, 
New Jersey 


C.W. 
Marwedel 


San Francisco, 
California 


*The Mau- 
Sherwood 
Supply Co. 


Cleveland, 
Ohio 


*ALY. 
McDonald 
Mfg. Co. 


Dubuque, 
Iowa 


*James 
McGraw, 
Inc. 


Richmond, 
Virginia 


*R. B. McKim 


Company, 
Inc. 


Boston, 
Massachusetts 


*The 
C. S. Mersick 
& Company 


New Haven, 
Connecticut 


*Mideke 
Supply 
Company 


Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


*Mills 
& Lupton 
Supply Co. 


Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 


*The Mine 
& Smelter 
Supply Co. 


Denver, 
Colorado 


*Missouri 


Water& Steam 


Supply Co. 


St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


Monongahela 
Supply 
Company 


Morgantown, 
West Virginia 


*Ellis W. 
Morse 
Company 


Binghampton, 
New York 


*The 
National 
Supply Co. 


Toledo, 
Ohio 


*Neill- 
LaVielle 
Supply Co. 


Louisville, 
Kentucky 


*Norvell- 
Wilder 
Hardware Co. 


Beaumont, 
Texas 


Odell 
Mill Supply 
Company 


Greensboro, 
North Carolina 


Pidgeon- 
Thomas 


[ron Company 


Memphis, 
Tennessee 


*Pratt-Gilbert 


Hardware 
Company 


Phoenix, 
Arizona 


Rayl 


Company 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


C.T. Patterson *The 
Company, Riechman- 
Ltd. Crosby Co. 
New Orleans, Memphis, 
Louisiana Tennessee 
*The The 
W.M.Pattison SidneyB.Roby 
Supply Co. Company 
Cleveland, Rochester, 
Ohio New York 
Penn *William 
General S. Roe, 
Supply Co. Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Newark, 


Pennsylvania 


*H. W. Petrie, 
Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 


New Jersey 


*The Ross- 
Willoughby 
Company 


Columbus, 


Ohio 


*J. Russell 
& Company, 
Inc. 


Holyoke, 
Massachusetts 


E. H. 


Sachleben 
& Company 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 


*Murray W. 
Sales & Co. 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


*Scioto Valley 
Supply 
Company 


Columbus, 
Ohio 


Shadbolt 
& Boyd 
Company 


Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


*Smith- 
Courtney 
Company 


Richmond, 
Virginia 


Smith- 
Meadow Sup. 
Co., Inc. 


Birmingham, 
Alabama 


*These jobbers are among those who have had from two to ten editions of catalogues compiled by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 
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South Bend Carlisle & and Toole Ky. Hdwe. = 
Supply Co. HammondCo. Co., Inc. Company & Supply Co. | 
South Bend, Cleveland, Allentown, Pawtucket, Huntington, 3 
Indiana Ohio Pennsylvania Rhode Island West Virginia % 
*Southern Take Your Goods Troy *The 
Supply t th B Belting Western Iron 
Company O e puyers & Supply Co. Stores Co. 
A good catalogue will not only increase ; B: 
Jackson, your salesmen’s results, but will main- Troy, Milwaukee, bes. 
Tennessee tain “display rooms” of your goods on New York Wisconsin ie 
the desks of 3000 or 5000 buyers between te 


your salesmen’s calls. ss 


For the representative jobbers listed on 
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these pages we have already built Mill ° . 
Spartanburg Supply catalogues on the new Donnelley Theo. C. White Tool 
Mill Supply biper Selection Plan, or are compiling Ulmer, & Supply 
them now. 
Company Would you not like to discuss the mat- Inc. Company 
ter with a member of this organization? 
Spartanburg, No obligation. Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
South Carolina R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY Pennsylvania Ohio 
*The *Superior Taylor *Oliver H. Whitehead 
Stambaugh- Supply Iron Works VanHornCo., Sales 
ThompsonCo. Company & Supply Co. Inc. Company 
Youngstown, Bluefield, Macon, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Ohio West Virginia Georgia Louisiana Illinois 
*The *Swords *Tennessee *V onnegut Williamson 
Standard Brothers Mill & Mine Machinery Supply 
Supply Co. Company Supply Co. Company Company 
Portsmouth, Rockford, Knoxville, Indianapolis, Williamson, 
Ohio Illinois Tennessee Indiana West Virginia 
Sterling *Syracuse Terre Haute *Washington *J.T. Wing 
Hardware Supply Heavy Hdwe. Machinery and 
Company Company Company & Supply Co. Company 
Bluefield, Syracuse, Terre Haute, Spokane, Detroit, 
West Virginia New York Indiana Washington Michigan 
*CharlesA. , The *Weed *Wisconsin 
4 H. D. Taylor . : 
Strelinger Testi Textile Mill and Foundry 
Company er Supply Co. Company & Machine Co. 
; Buffalo, ‘ 
Detroit, Sins Saath Charlotte, Buffalo, Madison, 
Michigan North Carolina New York Wisconsin 






* These jobbers are among those who have had from two to ten editions of catalogues compiled by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 
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(Continued from Page 56H) 
can entertain for maintaining their respective positions in the 
industries in which they are engaged is to continually in- 
crease their volume of sales. 

It is inevitable that the trend which I have described should 
re-act violently throughout all the agencies of distribution. 
The manufacturer, straining to the limit to increase produc- 
tion in order to secure a reasonable margin of profit, does 
not view with complacency the old margins which he formerly 
allowed the distributor. He sees his own unit cost of produc- 
tion reduced, and at the same time his distributors’ unit cost 
of distribution increased. Thereupon he concludes his method 
of distribution must be uneconomical and he reduces the dis- 
tributor’s margin in order to make the latter sell more goods 
io obtain the same profit. If this does not produce the de- 
sired results, he enters into direct competition with the dis- 
tributor, setting up his own direct sales organization; or by 
other means, more or less veiled, sells what he can through 
the distributor, and sells elsewhere direct to the consumer. 

Should we as distributors blame manufacturers for this 
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A. U. Smith, The Murray Co., Dallas, Texas; J. B. Crim- 
mins, Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga; J. H. Con- 


nors, The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown; F. T. Delaney 

and Louis Meyer, both of the Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 
duplicity? What would we do under similar circumstances if 
we were manufacturers and faced with the same conditions? 
Have we as distributors studied the underlying facts so we 
can speak authoritatively in presenting a solution or have 
we met year in and year out only to discuss “cash discounts” 
and all the other superficial matters which this term brings to 
mind? 

Just so long as increased production reduces the cost of 
commodities, just so long will manufacturers seek to augment 
the output of their factories, and the established agencies of 
distribution will continue to be in distress unless we can 
accomplish two things: 

MUST SELL MANUFACTURERS ON EXCLUSIVE DEALER 
DISTRIBUTION 

(1) We must prove to the manufacturers that it is to their 
interest to distribute solely through us, thereby getting their 
products into the hands of the ultimate consumer at a lower 
cost than could be accomplished by any other method. Some 
of us suspect this to be true, others are convinced that it is 
true, but what organized effort have we put forth as an 
association to prove our case quantitatively? Fortunately, 
some manufacturers have proved it for us, notably the manu- 
facturers of bolts, nuts and rivets, but that does not relieve 
us from the obligation to go farther and justify ourselves 
in every important particular. If the bolt manufacturers 
can convince themselves without our help that direct selling 
is an economic waste, can we not demonstrate to the manu- 
facturers of other lines that their present selling policies are 
equally misconceived? 

(2) We must know what the cost of distribution is. This 
should be, in fact, the first step any association should take in 
its effort to secure cheaper and more orderly distribution. I 
have been impressed with the small number of members who 
have filled out and returned to the secretary each year their 
itemized unit cost sheets, notwithstanding the great stress 
that has been laid upon this duty by the secretary and all 
of my predecessors. We may deplore the fact, but it should 
not discourage or deter us from finding the cause. I am 
convinced the principal reason is that few of us use the same 
set of accounts as those shown on the standard list and, 
therefore, the statement cannot be made out quickly or ac- 
curately. Some of our members have other lines of busi- 
ness, such as hardware, refrigeration, etc., and they probably 
do not keep a separate set of accounts for each department. 
As those of you know who have had this problem to contend 
with, it is frequently a very knotty one to solve, as it in- 
volves the prorating of many items of cost which cannot be 
actually charged entirely to one department or the other. 
In a small company the operation of an accurate cost system 
frequently involves an expense out of proportion to its 
worth, or, rather, I should say its cost is more than the man- 
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agers of small houses handling several different lines of 
business are willing to pay, for no distributor should con- 
tinue in business without an accurate cost system. 

I see no reason other than the expense involved why all 
mill supply distributors in the United States should not use 
identically the same accounting methods, but in order to 
achieve this end we would have to employ an accountant of 
the highest ability to personally visit each member and 
actually see his books are started out with the proper sys- 
tem. We should also have a comprehensive book, listing in 
detail all items chargeable to each account, as otherwise the 
records would not be wholly reliable for comparison purposes. 
Many of our members may think that I am stressing too 
greatly the matter of a correct and uniform accounting sys- 
tem, but the foundation of every well managed business today 
is a scientific accounting system. 

ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE OF DISTRIBUTION COSTS NECESSARY 

An accurate knowledge of the cost of distributing mill sup- 
plies is the point from which we must start to improve our 
economic position. It is the only foundation on which we can 
build, and I suspect the prime reason why we have not 
progressed in a satisfactory manner is that our accounting 
systems are out of date and out of step with each other, 
so that exact comparison of member companies is impossible. 
A scientific and uniform accounting system is the common 
language by which we can discuss our problems and measure 
our proficiencies and deficiencies. 

Having once put into operation a modern system of ac- 
counting so that the costs of distribution are known, the next 
step is a proper interpretation of this data. It may surprise 
you to know that in this day, when almost everything has 
been subjected to the scrutinizing eye of the professional 
student, the laws governing the costs of distribution in our 
industry have not been formulated. 

\We have all acted blindly upon the assumption that costs 
will decrease, or at least remain stationary as volume in- 
creases. This is an assumption and nothing more, and there 
are very good reasons for believing it is a fallacy when ap- 
plied to all units regardless of their volume of sales. If it be 
true, how can we account for the fact that the overhead 
expenses of all companies reporting for the Southern and 
National Associations have been steadily climbing year after 
year when commodity prices in general have been decreasing? 
Other lines of business which have investigated this matter 
have found widely varying laws. In the electric light and 
power business, for instance, increased production has de- 
creased overhead expense. On the other hand, in the tele- 
phone business it has been conclusivly shown that the larger 
the volume the greater the overhead expense per dollar of in- 
come. May it not be true that our industry is likewise sub- 
ject to the same law as that governing telephone service? 
Certainly there are no grounds for manufacturers to assume 
that merely because increased volume reduces manufacturing 
costs it likewise reduces distribution costs, but, on the con- 








Thomas H. Winston, Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn.; 

W. P. George, W. S. Nott Company, Minneapolis and Chi- 

cago; W. A. Purtell, Allen Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; J. L. 

Artmaier, The Buda Co., Chicago; Bluford Sharp, The Cuneo 
Press, Chicago 


trary, I think we can state the principle even though we 
cannot demonstrate it mathematically, that: Distribution 
costs are a function of the volume of goods produced, and the 
greater the volume produced, the greater will be the unit cost 
of distribution. 

Our common knowledge bears this out, but as distributors 
we have never been organized in a way where we could make 
ourselves articulate either before the manufacturers or be- 
fore the public. There is only one subject for discussion 
before this convention and that is: What form of organiza- 
tion will best serve both manufacturers and distributors to 
enable each to understand and help the other solve the prob- 
lems of distribution. 

As your secretary has surreptitiously placed my name on 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































the programme for this afternoon, I will not undertake to 
discuss the matter further at this time. Nor do I wish to 
express an opinion on any of the plans which have been pro- 
posed looking to a consolidation of the Southern with either 
or both of the other associations, as any expression on my 
part would rightly be interpreted as an attempt to prejudice 
your minds before you have had the opportunity to fully in- 
form yourself as to the merits of the several plans. 

The problem can be solved and I believe the men here 
assembled will approach it with sincerity and with high pur- 
pose. 

On motion of George Winship, Fulton Supply Com- 
pany, Atlanta, it was voted that Mr. Keeling’s address 
be printed and distributed to members of the association. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY ALVIN SMITH ‘ 

Secretary Alvin M. Smith then was asked for his re- 
port. He gave but a brief financial statement, as the 
details of receipts and expenditures were to be gone into 
more thoroughly in a later meeting. Mr. Smith stated 
the association now has a membership of 140. Three 
firms were lost during the year because of retirement 
from the line, one because of lack of belief in co-operative 
effort, and three because they were unable to bear the 
burden of expense. Ten new members and two rein- 
statements were received. The remainder of Mr. Smith’s 
report was as follows: 

Your association has been exceedingly active during the 
past year, its principal efforts having been directed toward 
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P. R. Helm, Pratt-Gilbert Hardware Co., Phoenix, Ariz., and 
W. P. George, W. S. Nott Company, Minneapolis and Chicago 





bringing about a closer contact among its members, through 
holding a series of group meetings, starting last November 
and held in the following cities: Huntington, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Dallas, Birmingham, Charlotte and Jack- 
sonville. Your secretary also visited Mobile and Houston. 
These meetings were well attended, much interest was mani- 
fested by our members in the various localities in the prob- 
lems with which we constantly have to deal, and we are glad 
to say that much has resulted from these meetings that has 
been of material benefit to our membership at large. These 
meetings also enabled us to bring our association before a 
number of non-members who have since cast their lot with 
us, thus giving us the benefit of their prestige and assistance 
with our problems. 

Much water has gone over the dam since your last con- 
vention. The creation of the Mill Supply Council apparently 
marked a new era in industrial distribution, but since Presi- 
dent Keeling will make a report to you on this phase of our 
association’s activities, it will not be touched upon further 
in this report. 

MANUFACTURERS IN MOOD FOR DEALER DISTRIBUTION 

While 1927 was not a particularly good year, in either 
volume of sales or extent of profits, it could have been made 
a much better one had manufacturers and distributors as a 
whole made the proper effort to secure a living margin of 
profit. We find many instances where not only manufactur- 
ers, but distributors as well were so interested in securing 
business without regard to profit, that in many sections of 
our country neither the price cutters nor those interested in a 
fair profit were able to make both ends meet. Certainly 
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manufacturers, to our mind, are in a more receptive mood at 
this time for dealer distribution than they have been for 
many years, and if we, as distributors of their products, are 
really interested in building up a sales organization with the 
manufacturers, based upon proper practice and ethics and 
tending to make our condition a happier and a better one, we 
appear to have the opportunity to do so. 

It has often seemed to us that a good many members of our 
association suffer from an inferiority complex. If we have 
such in our relations with our manufacturers, the fault is 
ours. We should show them by intelligent sales service that 
we can market their products better and more economically 
than they can. We cannot expect them to seek us as a source 
of distribution when we practice some of the methods we use 
in competition to get business. How often do we sell below 
the manufacturer’s actual cost and his published resale 
price, thus destroying the value of his goods, and the price as 
well? We have got to learn that legitimate competition is 
based on fair profits, plus service and quality, and not in 
breaking down values. 

We do not look into facts sufficiently. Facts will displace 
guesswork. Yet, when we try each year to array our cost 
statistics, in order that our members may make a careful 
study of the facts surrounding our distribution, we find it 
impossible to get more than a third or a fourth of our mem- 
bership to comply with our request for information. Avail- 
able business statistics of any kind that relate to the business 
in which we are engaged must be of interest to us. Distribu- 
tion is not carried on today along the lines with which our 
forebears were familiar and which they practiced. Methods 
have changed, and to a large extent the failures attributed 
to distribution at the present time are due either to a lack 
of knowledge and definite facts in our field, or unintelligence. 
It is just as easy to get a profit as it is not to get one, and 
when our practice is to indulge in fear-mindedness and, 
wherever we can find the opportunity, to cut below the other 
fellow’s price, it is time for us to retire from business. 

We are glad to say that our relations with the manu- 
facturers, for the most part, could not be better. The tend- 
ency to cooperate with us in the distribution of their prod- 
ucts has been largely extended. Only recently a leading 
manufacturer, who over a year ago had discontinued dealer 
distribution for the most part, and was attempting to market 
his product economically direct to the trade, and to whom 
we had protested on a number of occasions that he would 
find increased expense and smaller volume of business, finally 
came to us just a few weeks ago admitting that their direct 
sales policy had largely increased their expenses, that their 
volume of business had fallen off, that they had incurred 
the enmity of the jobbing trade, and that they were ready 
to return to dealer distribution. Our assistance was asked in 
helping them to do so. The executive of this company stated 
that they expected to reduce their selling expense during the 
remainder of this year $45,000 through a return to dealer 
distribution—if they could get the jobbers to take on their 
line. 

This is just one instance of many that have come to us. 
So much has been said as to the lack of need of the dis- 
tributor, and so many opinions have been given on this sub- 
ject, that it would be foolish to attempt to prolong the dis- 
cussion. 

DISTRIBUTOR AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN INDUSTRY 

A great deal of what we read and hear on the platform 
about jobber distribution is propaganda—paid or otherwise— 
or the thoughts of manufacturers who have never distributed 
except upon a basis of direct selling, or of certain types of 
price-buying purchasers, curbstone brokers and others whose 
axes are ground through decrying the distributor’s position. 

Customers of our members do not hesitate to repudiate 
many of these general statements made about the distributor, 
and we have had letters, from members, written by reputable 
consuming purchasers and valuable statements made by many 
others, in which the necessity for the distributor in this line, 
their appreciation, and the fact that the distributor has been 
the means of saving them a great deal of money in their 
purchases, have been stressed. 

It is not necessary to return to the days of the war indus- 
tries board, when that body did not hesitate to state, without 
hearing argument, that it considered the supply and ma- 
chinery distributor a necessity. If he was a necessity at that 
time, he is today, and nothing that may be said by soap box 
orators, paid propagandists or manufacturers whose avowed 
policy is one of direct distribution can change the fact that 
well assorted, complete stocks of supplies and machinery, car- 
ried in strategic points over the entire country for quick dis- 
tribution to the user, are economical and of decided advantage 
to the purchaser, as well as to the manufacturer who wishes 
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to get his goods into the hands of the user in the shortest 
possible time. 

Very few complaints have reached us against manufac- 
turers, and these have been, for the most part, amicably set- 
tled. Some complaints coming to us develop the fact that 
the complaining member is as great an offender as is the 
manufacturer against whom he complains. There is no fair- 
ness or justice in accusing a manufacturer of being guilty 
of unethical trade practices if the distributor, on his side, 
has been guilty of similar practices. Frequently we find this 
is the case. 

We also call attention to complaints reaching us in which 
we are asked not to use the complainant’s name. Your execu- 
tive committees for many years back have declined to author- 
ize the secretary to take up accusations against offending 
manufacturers or distributors unless the accuser is willing 
to present the facts and his name. 

Just here it might be well to mention that we have found 
some manufacturers who believe in dealer distribution only 
when the credit risks involved are bad. We should be on the 
alert for this type of manufacturer and see to it that he keeps 
the bad credit risks, and we the good. This is one way to 
sell them dealer distribution. 

Our members must look to it that the railroads are not 
permitted to become so drunk with power (as they seem to 
show themselves at this time), that they can continue to raise 
rates until they have gone beyond the breaking point. During 
the last year, through the action of the interstate commerce 
commission in putting into effect its famous order, No. 13494, 
rates throughout practically the entire South were materially 
advanced. Not satisfied with this, the carriers immediately 
began to file supplements asking for new ratings on any 
quantity of materials used in our line, that would automatic- 
ally raise rates; so that our efforts, in conjunction with those 
of many other organizations, have availed nothing; and, un- 
fortunately, our traffic advisers have found, in checking the 
situation, that in no instance do the new ratings exceed the 
present ratings in either official or western classification ter- 
ritories, so no reason can be found for making a further 
protest to the interstate commerce commission. Some protests 
have been filed by individual parties, but apparently without 
avail, as we have seen no suspension order from the com- 
mission. 

At the proper time on the programme we will present the 
thirty-odd cost distribution reports we have been able to se- 
cure, covering 1927 business. It seems needless to again 
comment on the failure of our members to supply these re- 
ports each year. Evidently those who will not, or cannot, 
supply them are not disposed to give a reason for not doing 
so, So we can only extend our thanks to those who are pro- 
viding this information and get as much benefit as we can 
from their reports. 

We are still co-operating with the department of commerce 
in standardization work, and a good deal of sound practice 
is being brought about through the elimination of many use- 
less and unnecessary sizes, gauges, etc. 

INDUSTRY HAS POWER TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 

The burning questions for the last eighteen months in trade 
association work seems to be embraced in one sentence 
“When are we going to face the facts?” It has been asked 
from many directions, and by many people. The first neces- 
sity for the trade association is to assist the industry to do 
for itself what it needs to have done in eliminating trade 
abuses, on the principle that we should solve our own prob- 
lems from within, and without outside assistance. Few of us 
in any line of industry today but are faced with serious and 
destructive practices comprising unfair competition, and 
which, to a very large extent, are within the industry itself. 
If we were to divulge to you some inviolable confidences con- 
cerning unethical trade practices and, in some cases, even 
dishonest trade practices in the name of competition and in 
the scramble for volume of business, we might verge on the 
Teapot Dome scandal. These abuses gradually make the in- 
dustry as a whole a victim of dishonorable firms and indi- 
viduals. But are we actually failing to face the facts in our 
association because of this lack of harmony, which is due, in 
most part, to selfishness and jealousy? We are firmly con- 
vinced that within this industry, if the will to do it is here, 
the minds also are here to solve the problems of competition 
that have eaten so strongly into the vitals of our business 
System. 

We sometimes think that business ostracism for those who 
are unethical would be as fine a plan as any to bring some 
people to their proper business senses. So long as manufac- 
turers and distributors alike are dishonest and dishonorable 
and are not ostracised, they will continue such practices, 
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To our mind, there are many functions of a trade associa- 
tion which can reasonably be carried out, always provided 
the association receives the support of its membership, mor- 
ally, physically and financially—the latter by no means being 
the least of the three. If, as some of our members sometimes 
say, the association is doing nothing, we might point to these 
things that can be done, and many of which have been done 
despite our small resources and the inactive interest of at 
least three-fourths of the membership: 

THINGS THE ASSOCIATION CAN DO 

Suild up and establish manufacturer-dealer distribution. 

Secure honest coordination of sales policy with manufac- 
turers. 

Eliminate the underlying evil in business selfishness. 

Break down the practice of price cutting and violation of 
resale prices, and establish a stabilized market. 

Build up a strong selling plan based on proper resale 
price, 

Seek to eliminate secret rebates and special allowances, 
which all too often are passed on, thus breaking down 
the price structure. 

Standardize terms of sale and cash discounts in our own 
business. 

Standardize method of handling returned goods. 

Co-operate in employe relations. 

Conduct research on overhead cost, so we may arrive at 
a proper and scientific selling price. 

Establish a budget system. 

Foster a national advertising campaign on the advantages 
of dealer distribution. 

Build up a service-and-quality sales plan. 

Make an adequate profit on staple goods. 





W. Beckner, West Virginia-Kentucky 
Supply Co., Huntington, \V. Va.; J. M. Bates, Moore-Handley 
Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala.; E. S. Boone, W. D. Allen 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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Follow manufacturers’ standard practice on all 
where factory extras are charged. 

Work for fair national and state regulatory laws. 

Create group organizations of distributors holding regular 
meetings. 

Organize groups of manufacturers in same industry. 

Set up perpetual inventories and standard accounting 
practice and cost distribution. 

Exchange statistical credit and other information. 

Avoid unsound credit. terms. 

Establish credit collection service. 

Eliminate price guarantees. 

Discourage volume as opposed to profit. 

Discourage sales quotas not based on profit sales. 

Work for more efficiency in our organizations. 

Standardize compensation of salesmen. 

Discourage establishment of inadequately financed and or- 
ganized new distributors by manufacturers. 

Educate our salesmen fully, that they may be properly 
equipped to sell our products. 

Giving of costs to salesmen is bad business practice, and 
prices in hands of salesmen should be selling prices 
properly arrived at by an executive of the company, 
after a full study of overhead distribution costs and 
with proper knowledge of profit need. 

Discourage commercial bribery and excessive entertain- 
ment, which can readily be carried to the point of pur- 
chasing business. 
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Possibly out of the many discussions that will come up at 
this convention concerning our relationships with the manu- 
facturers and with each other, our practices and plans, a 
solution that will prove acceptable to all and that will im- 
prove and place the supply and machinery industry in a 
better light and in a more profitable position, may be found. 

Death has removed from our industry during the past year 
several prominent figures in the industry, both in the manu- 
facturing and the distributing ends. From our own member- 
ship, the following: R. B. Lebby, The Bailey-Lebby Co., 
Charleston, S. C., former vice-president and member of our 
executive committee; George H. Manning, Tennessee Mill & 
Mine Supply Co., Knoxville, Tenn., former president of our 
association; Maj. W. H. Banks, formerly of Huntington, W. 
Va. (with Banks Supply Company), lately of Florida, a 
former chairman of the manufacturers’ and conference com- 
mittee of our association. 

From the manufacturers: Melville W. Mix, former presi- 
dent of the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, and of the Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Suitable messages of condolence were transmitted to the 
families and business associates of these gentlemen at the 
time of their deaths, and no doubt you will wish to make 
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suitable resolutions at this meeting as a token of the affec- 
tion and esteem in which the members of our association have 
held them. 

AID IN SECURING NEW MEMBERS URGED 

In closing this report, we refer again to the lack of interest 
upon the part of our membership generally in the necessity 
for a larger membership through securing those firms now 
outside. A recent writer in one of the trade magazines, in 
discussing the woes and tribulations of the industry, men- 
tioned the fact that the associations in this industry did not 
represent the industry, as only a very small percentage of 
those in it were affiliated with them. This hardly is true in 
our territory, for the reason that our membership comprises 
at least from 75 to 80 percent, if not more, of the legitimate 
supply and machinery distributors located in the territory we 
cover. There possibly never will come a time when we can 
get a 100 percent membership, but there are certainly quite 
a number of firms eligible for membership in our association 
which might easily be brought into the fold if the proper 
effort were made by our membership to that end. As a rule, 
new members received are secured either through the secre- 
tary’s office or members that take the trouble and the interest 
to secure these applications. 

It would not be fitting to conclude this report without ex- 
pressing our thanks to our president, Mr. T. C. Keeling, who 
has been extremely active throughout the year, both as a 
member of the Mill Supply Council and as your chief execu- 
tive and a member of your executive committee. He has been 
untiring in his efforts, and has thrown himself wholeheartedly 
into the work in your behalf. 

Thanks are also due to your vice-presidents and members 
of your executive committee, who have responded whenever 
called upon and who took entire charge of the district meet- 
ings that were held in the various localities as mentioned in 
the beginning of this report. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 

Following acceptance of Mr. Smith’s report, the repori 
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Farquhar Machinery Co., Jacksonville, Fla., chairman 
of the committee. The report was substantially as fol 
lows: 

Your executive committee addressed itself principally dur- 
ing the last year toward efforts to bring our members in 
various communities more closely together, and to this end 
authorized a series of group district meetings, starting in 
November last, and held in a number of principal cities in 
the territory; each meeting being presided over by a member 
of your executive committee or your president or one of the 
vice-presidents. We have reason to believe these meetings 
were productive of much good in enlarging the acquaintance- 
ship and improving the relations of the various members in 
each locality engaged in competition with each other. This 
series of meetings also enabled us to bring the work of our 
association before others in our line, and resulted in adding 
a number of new firms to our membership. 

While believing competition is the life of trade, we are 
firmly convinced that co-operation and coordination can un 
questionably reduce the cost of distribution, which, in turn, 
means increased profits. If we are to meet the competition 
of manufacturers selling direct or warehouse and chain store 
competition, or, in fact, any competition, we must adopt the 
most modern methods of buying and selling. This necessitates 
complete and accurate statistical information within our own 
businesses, which information seems to be entirely lacking 
with the maiority of our members, as is evidenced through 
failure to secure proper cost distribution reports each year. 
How can we hope to have our businesses profitable without 
such complete information as is needed to help us reduce the 
cost of distribution and increase the turnover? The sale of 
goods on five per cent profit, the unethical practices that are 
so often reported to the secretary’s office, exhibiting methods 
of securing business far beneath the intelligence of good 
business men, surely prove the necessity for better coordina- 
tion of our efforts, particularly where we work in common 
territory, sharing the business to be had in the field. 

MUCH WORK CAN BE DONE LEGALLY !N GROUPS 

There is legal warrant for holding local and group meet- 
ines, and there is ample work that may be legally done to 
improve trade conditions and make our businesses more 
profitable. Some of us seem to have the idea that the only 
way we can improve our conditions is to agree upon prices 
and see to their enforcement. More important even than 
the establishment of a resale price and adherence to it is the 
determination to refuse to make a sale that does not carry 
a decent margin of profit, or the adoption of a code of ethics 
not to take an order that is not based upon fairness to the 
customer, to our competitor, to the manufacturer whose item 
we are distributing, and to the association of which we are 
members, and through which membership we are endeavoring 
to impreve the standard of practice and ethics in the busi- 
ness. 

As long as we suffer from a feeling that price, and price 
only, will secure us business and that any effort, worthy or 
unworthy, made to get this business is a proper way to get 
it, just so long should we refrain from any criticism of the 
manufacturers who sell direct and do not protect the dis- 
tributor, or from criticism of other distributors who may 
enter our field and meet the conditions created by us. 

Congress, appears, as usual, to be dallying with the need 
for immediate tax relief, and, as usual, to be showing a feel- 
ing that corporations deserve and will receive no considera- 
tion. Our request for a reduction in the corporation tax from 
1512 percent to 10 percent has been met with the promise 
of a possible reduction from 1312 percent to 121% percent. 
Our request for a retroactive application of the tax has been 
met by the senate with a unanimous refusal to make any tax 
reduction retroactive for 1927, so the benefits that we may 
hope to receive in any remedial tax legislation will not be 
felt until 1929. 

It seems to us that the national chamber of commerce 
made a dignified and businesslike plea to congress for a 
proper remedial tax bill, but, as usual, those we send to 
Washington to represent us have failed to hear our cries. 
They do not seem to understand that the great mass of 
business in this country is composed of small corporations 
who in the aggregate make up the big business of our coun- 
try. They love to talk only of big business and to print in 
the Congressional Record and in the press and through 
the franking privilege to their constituents, how they have 
twisted the tail of big business. They seem to be neither in- 
telligent nor broad-gauged enough to realize that while they 
are twisting the tail of so-called big business, they are kick- 
ing the pants off of the bulk of the business of the country 
as represented by corporations like yours and ours. 
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They talk of the greatest prosperity in many years being 
enjoyed by corporations, when evidently they are basing these 
statements on Wall street business, and not upon the meager 
returns that honest industry has struggled to make since 
the close of the war. 

RAILROAD RATE SITUATION DISCUSSED 

A word as to the railroad situation in the South would 
not be amiss, in that it looks as if our transportation lines 
are proposing to cancel all less-than-carload commodity rates, 
substituting higher class rates, and it is our further under- 
standing that special dockets set for hearings in this month 
propose substantial increases in ratings on most every iron 
and steel commodity we handle. The railroads say these in- 
creases are justified and merely put the rate structure in the 
South on a level and uniform with official and western 
classification ratings, but we are told by traffic men that they 
appear to overlook the fact that in making the classes uni- 
form with official and western and New England, the rates in 
the new classes automatically become higher than rates in the 
same classes in these other traffic territories. 

Our members should look carefully into 
all iron and steel commodities, in view of these increased 
rates. A recent letter from one of our members indicated 
that on steel pulleys to his particular territory alone, the in- 
creased freight rate would, after May Ist (already effective), 
increase his cost on steel pulleys 10 percent. Less-than- 
carload-rates in the South will be higher than less-than- 
carload-rates on the same class in other territories. 

Since the railroads secured a return of the public sym- 
pathy and the release from the hands of the government, 
they appear to have permitted themselves to become drunk 
with power, and they are not any longer interested in the 
rights of the shippers, but in big returns, apparently for the 
purpose of boosting the value of their stocks. 

One of the subjects on the mind of your president during 
the last year has been a need for better and more intelligent 
handling of our insurance, and during the year, through the 
secretary’s office, we endeavored to develop some informa- 
tion concerning the opportunity for getting reliable insur- 
ance advice from an unprejudiced source that would effect 
a saving to most of us on our various classes of insurance, 
and we suggest some discussion of this at this meeting. 

We again invite discussion of a collection department 
within the association. Such discussions have been held on 
a number of occasions in the past, without the approval of 
such a department being given by the membership. The 
National Association has advised your president that this 
has been one of the most successful features carried on by 
that organization. 

W. Marshall Turner, Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala., 
moved that the executive committee’s report be accepted, 
placed on file and printed. 

SUBJECT OF INSURANCE DISCUSSED 

President Keeling then called for a discussion on in- 
surance, which he declared is a very important subject 
for distributors. It was brought out that vary 
greatly, some being very high. Different members of 
the association explained their methods of buying insur- 
ance, while various systems of insuring were discussed. 
Mr. Keeling said he believed there should be uniformity 
in insurance carried by mill supply houses. He declared 
many will not learn the importance of insurance until 
they have had a disastrous fire. Then when the ad- 
Justers come, the insured may find they were not pro 
tected nearly so well as they thought. Competent men 
can be secured, he said, who will go over policies and see 
they are properly prepared. L. J. Larzelere and H. J. 
Sutton, the latter of the Sutton-Osborne Supply Co., 
Asheville, N. C., told of their experiences in buying in- 
Surance. W. W. Doe, Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., told of some of the experiences his 
company had with insurance following two fires. He 
Said, among other things, they learned, after one fire, 
that one type of insurance excluded patterns and blue 
prints. Following the last fire, which damaged a num- 
ber of buildings in Mobile, one of the other structures 
was dynamited, and windows in the Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co.’s building were broken, but the company 
has been unable to collect on that loss. 
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W. W. Taylor, Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Pine 


Bluff, Ark., told how his company had lost out on a big 
amount of insurance because their inventory books had 
not been placed in a safe one night, and a fire occurred 
and destroyed them. Robert S. Page, The Henry Walke 
Co., Norfolk, Va., recited his experience when he was 
employed by insurance companies to adjust fire losses in 
three or four cases. He stated it is a decided advantage 
to have a virtual adjustment of fire loss before any fire 
occurs. 

Mr. Keeling said he thought that was a splendid idea, 
and there are good firms which will appraise property, 
show its appraisable value and provide a revision each 
year. Most of the larger business organizations in Nash- 
ville have been so appraised, he said. He said he be- 
lieved it would be a good plan for the association to write 
to a well known firm of appraisers to see if a preferential 
rate can be secured for members of the association. 

Mr. Keeling stated he the possibility of 
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George H. Feltes, The Standard Electrical Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati; L. P. Colebrook and \V. A. Gordon, General Wheel- 
barrow Co., Cleveland; J. W. Crossman, The Indianapolis 
srush & Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; J. L. Hagar, Delta 
File Works, Philadelphia 
saving association dues for members by going properly 
into the subject of insurance. If the association could 
present the insurance matter in concrete form’ to the 
members, that would be what he called association serv- 
ice. He told of a plan whereby the sprinkler system 
of a business house may be connected with a telegraph 
office, and if anything goes wrong with the system, a 
signal is given. This also brings a reduction in insur- 
ance rates. 

Mr. Sutton asked if the association couldn’t employ 
an actuary to prepare a uniform plan, and Mr. Keeling 
replied he hoped the association would try to plan some- 
thing during the coming vear. 

Secretary Alvin Smith said that in Virginia it had 
formerly been the case that the rates in villages was 
smaller than those in cities, despite the fire protection 
of the latter. Finally, however, a bill was passed in the 
state legislature, forcing the Southeastern Association 
to provide better rates for the cities. 

J. L. Pitts told how he had an insurance auditor go 
over his insurance policies and finally prepare a form 
for his company. It resulted in the company placing 
most of its insurance at a saving of 60 percent over pre- 
vious rates. This insurance has “blanket” provisions, 
which automatically take care of stock and 
decreases. His company, as a result of its present form 
of insurance, has saved an amount that covers associa- 
tion dues, and then some. 

Mr. Keeling said distributors should make a study of 
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why rates are high, where they are, declaring the matter 
goes all the way back to the mayor of a city in urging 
certain local improvements. 

Mr. Pitts then brought up the subject of endorsing 
the Capper-Kelly bill and legalization of the establish- 
ment of re-sale prices, about which he believed the asso- 
ciation should be very careful. He believed legalization 
of the establishment of re-sale prices meant the estab- 
lishment of such prices by the manufacturer. “If so, on 
what basis?’ he asked. He did not believe the manufac- 
turer is equipped to properly establish re-sale prices. 
The mill supply distributing business is a hazardous one 
at best, and there are many factors which must be taken 











\V. C. Hutchens, The Hutchens Co., Huntsville, Ala.; Russell 


Peete, Reed & Duecker, Memphis; William F. Henning, 
American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. 
into consideration, such as freight rates, service, etc. 


It has been his experience that re-sale prices are either 
too high or too low. “Laws at the present time permit a 
suggested price and the right to withdraw from business 
relations if they are not adhered to, and this, he believed 
was sufficient for ordinary purposes. There are a good 
many phases of the subject which should be considered 
before endorsing such legislation, he said. 

Secretary Smith agreed with Mr. Pitts’ view. He be- 
lieved legalized price fixing is unsound and unscientific. 
No good business man needs to have a re-sale price estab- 
lished for him, he said, and, furthermore, it is 
to run to Washington too much. 

J. M. Tull, J. M. Tull Rubber & Supply Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., which recently took on a line of shafting, brought 
up the question of standards and extras on shafting. He 
said he did not see how distributors handling shafting 
could afford to pay the extras. Secretary Smith replied 
that, broadly speaking, the present system is an advan- 
tage, and it is a mistake for the distributor not to charge 
for extras. The big distributor of shafting, however, 
must be broad gauged enough to protect the smaller dis- 
tributors in his locality. D. D. Peden, Peden Iron & Steel 
Co., Houston, Texas, said his company places a charge 
for extras. Mr. Keeling said he thought it was a mis- 
take to put shafting on the present basis, and believed 
distributors should ask to have it put back on. list and 
discount Mr. Smith he liked the present 
method; that it is a protection against direct selling from 
the manufacturer to the smaller user. He again empha- 
sized the necessity for the big distributor of shafting to 
be broad gauged in considering the interest of +: malt 
distributor of the product. 

Philip Pidgeon, Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis, 
said his company takes advantage of all extras, as did 
C. F. Jameson, The Riechman-Crosby Co., also of Mem- 
phis, who added he believed all Memphis distributors did 
the same. W. M. Given, The Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., said his company was very sorry to 
get off the foot basis. They had found this system sat- 
isfactory, but conditions forced them to go on the ton- 
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nage The question had been asked as to what 
charge was made when shafting had to be cut to shorter 
length. Mr. Given said that if a customer wanted 13 feet 
he was charged for 14 feet and for the cut, and he could 
have the waste if he so desired. Mr. Keeling said that 
over the period of a year there is no waste in shafting, 
that all cut-off lengths can be used. 

Mr. Keeling then called attention to the entertainment 
features of the convention and urged the members of the 
association and their ladies to participate in them. J. E. 
Dilworth, J. E. Dilworth Co., Memphis, urged all mem- 
bers of the association to be back for the afternoon meet- 
ing, when the Mill Supply Council and other important 
matters involving the future of the association were to 
be discussed. 

President Keeling next announced the members of the 
resolutions and nominating) committees. C. W. Beckner, 
West Virginia-Kentucky Hardware & Supply Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., was named chairman of the former com- 
mittee, with W. W. Taylor, Arkansas Mill Supply Co., 
Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark., and N. J. C. Lester, C. M. McClung 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn., as the other members. Members 
of the nominating committee were: J. L. Pitts, Brown- 
Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., Alexandria, La., 
chairman; S. Marshall Turner, Turner Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., Winship, Fulton Supply Co., 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Taylor offered a resolution endorsing the policy 
of the administration in having the secretary visit differ- 
ent localities and foster regional and group meetings. 
The resolution was adopted. 


and George 


SECOND SOUTHERN MEETING 
Asscciation Hears Report of President Keeling on Mill Supply 
Council and Votes to Accept Invitation of American and 
Appoint Committee to Confer with Manufacturers on De- 
tails for Proposed Single Association 
The Tuesday afternoon session of the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association was called to order 
at 2:30 o’clock by President Keeling. Mr. Keeling then 
proceeded to read his report to the association on the 





L. A. Clark, Samuel Harris & Co., Chicago; Clarence Mueller, 
Phillip Gross Hardware & Supply Co., Milwaukee; Charles 
EK. Allinger, The Chas. A. Strelinger Co., Detroit; Unidenti- 
fied man; W. J. Radcliffe, The E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati; 
Unidentified man; E. P. Welles, Charles H. Besly Co., Chi- 


cago; Wendell H. Clark, Samuel Harris & Co.; F. L. Mar- 
shall, The T. B. Wood’s Sons Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 
formation and activities of the Mill Supply Council, 


which was substantially as follows: 

The Mill Supply Council originated in the great heart of 
George Puchta, president of The Queen City Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, and was brought into being solely as an agency to 
bring the members of the three associations into closer con- 
tact with each other so that they might become better ac- 
quainted. It was designed to break down the reserve and 
destroy the suspicions which had existed to a greater or less 
degree since the associations have been in existence. Mani- 
festly, the council was intended to be the means to an end, 
a friendly gesture made by one of three parties who had 
agreed to disagree, in the hope that through friendly con- 
tact an entente cordiale might be established. It was an op- 
portunity offered to men who should know each other but do 
not, to become better acquainted. 
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Unfortunately, this motive, which was unquestioned in the 
mind of the man who suggested the council, was soon for- 
gotten by those who directed the council’s affairs, and we 
promptly launched out in an effort to “do something.” In 
making this statement I do not intend to reflect upon the 
motives of the officers of the council—of which I am one, and 
am therefore in a measure responsible—or of any of. its 
members. 

The council felt that it had been charged with a duty and 
accepted this charge with dead earnestness, and forthwith 
proceeded to a solution of all the problems confronting both 
manufacturers and_ distributors. Obviously it was not 
equipped to carry out such an ambitious programme, and 
gradually as one meeting followed another, and as we saw how 
little in the way of tangible results had been wrought, a feel- 
ing of depression and disappointment settled over the mem- 


bers. If we could have met and viewed our duties with more 
detachment, I am inclined to think that more would have 
been accomplished. But as I look back and see my col- 


leagues on the council shut in a room, wrestling with grim 
determination from early morning to late in the evening, 
to solve not one but all of our problems, I cannot but have 
respect for their sincerity and willingness to serve the com- 
mon cause. The council took itself too seriously, but it 
caught the light of a new day, however imperfect the vision 
was at times, and as one of your representatives on the 
council I feel it my duty and privilege to pass on to you 
whatever idealism has been generated by those meetings. 

In my previous report to you I stated that the problem to 
be solved is, ““What form of organization will best serve both 
manufacturers and distributors to enable each to understand 
and help the other solve the problems of distribution?” This 
is the point on which the council could not agree. 

HISTORY OF THREE ASSOCIATIONS 

In order that you may get the perspective, I will refresh 
your memory regarding the history of the three associations. 
The Southern Association was formed in 1901, and included 
within its membership both manufacturers and distributors. 
In 1905 it was decided our interests could better be served if 


the manufacturers were in a separate organization, and 
accordingly the present American Association was formed. 
Our relations with the American have always been most 


cordial. The Southern distributors being located farther 
away from the mannfacturing centers, and in comparatively 
sparsely settled territory, have not been subjected to direct 
competition from the sources of supply as have our National 
friends, or at least not to the same extent. 

While our relations with the manufacturers have been 
from the first entirely amicable, we have never been able to 
impress them with the seriousness of our purposes. They 





T. D. Haubner, R. K. Carter & Co., New York; A. 

H. H. Barton & Son Co., Philadelphia; A. W. Stoddart, Buf- 

falo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.;: W. A. Slack and 

tussell M. Smith, Torchweld Equipment Co., Chicago; Oliver 
V. Mahan, H. H. Barton & Son Co. 


D. Barton, 


have for the most part formulated their policies of distri- 
bution without reference to our requirements, and, apart 
from minor details, we have had the choice of either accept- 
ing what was offered or going out of business. For the most 
part, their policies as regards ourselves have been formu- 
lated from a somewhat selfish viewpoint, as might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. At our joint conventions the 
manufacturers have always been well represented, but in- 
stead of sending to the conventions able executives who could 
discuss with us the problems at hand, they have teo often 
Sent district salesmen, selling agents, missionary men and 
“hand-shakers” in general who were not supposed to know 
too much about our problems, and were certainly not author- 
ized to discuss them seriously or to effectively carry out any 
Suggestions made on our part. Prior to the war this arrange- 
ment was at least tolerable for us, but since the war the 
“new competition” resulting from mass production, together 
with the more thorough industrialization of the South, have 
made it necessary for us to impress upon our manufacturing 
friends that we really want to meet only responsible execu- 
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tives at the conventions. As a corollary to this request we 
should be represented only by our own executives. 

For many years the Southern Association has counted 
among its members practically all of the large distributors 
and most of the smaller ones throughout the South, so that 
today we can say that fully 90 percent of the distributors of 
mill supplies in the South are members of our association, 
and this 90 percent probably does 95 percent of the business 
transacted through distributors. Such a record indicates a 
high degree of cohesion and unity of purpose among our 
members, and places us in a strong position to speak for 
our industry, not only before manufacturers but before the 
buying public as well. 

The Southern Association has always pursued a conserva- 
tive but independent policy in handling its finances, and, 
while the dues have been too modest to build up any surplus, 





S. Baker, F. 
of the Ton-Tex Corporation and F. Raniville Com- 


George taniville, Lovett Keyser and A. J. 
Sparks, 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
the officers have wisely kept the expenses within the income. 
The history of the National Association has been quite 
different from that of the Southern. It was organized in 
1905, purely as an association of distributors, and remained 
as such until 1925, when provision was made to accept “asso- 
ciate members,” consisting of manufacturers who were 
pledged, or supposed to be pledged, to distribution exclusively 
through legitimate channels. These manufacturers had no 
voice whatever in the control of the association’s affairs, and 
their chief function, so far as your members on the council 
have been abie to learn, has been to contribute $50 per year 
to the expenses of the association. The income from this 

source has amounted to $4,000 or $5,000 per year. 

The effect of this associate membership plan has been to 
needlessly increase the manufacturers’ expense, and, what 
is more important, it has tended to divide the manufacturers 
into two associations. The members of the American Asso- 
ciation have always objected strenuously to this plan, and 
their representatives on the council have insisted that before 
any progress could be made the National should abolish the 
associate membership, and your representatives have sec- 
onded the position taken by the American on this point. The 
National finally agreed to do so, but most reluctantly, and 
only upon the condition that the American would require 
all of its members to sign an application blank indicating 
that they preferred to sell through distributors. 

At the council meeting held November 29, 1927, the Na- 
tional agreed to immediately notify all of its associate mem- 
who were not members of the American that it had 
transferred them to the American with dues paid to May 
31st, 1928, and to notify all associate members who were 
members of the American also that the associate membership 
would be discontinued as of May 3i1st, 1928. 

Early in January of this year the American took steps 
to carry out the stipulation that its members should endorse 
dealer distribution by signing the application blank which 
has been approved by the National, and has agreed to com- 
plete this work before the Nashville convention. 

The executive committee of the National took a step at its 
meeting on January 19th which to us was incomprehensible. 
It entered into a contract with its secretary, employing him 
for two years. Please bear in mind that from the first meet- 
ing of the council all three associations tacitly agreed, if they 
did not actually openly pledge, not to make any contracts 
with secretaries which would make it impossible to form a 
closer union. Your representatives think it is most un- 
fortunate that the National should take any steps which 
would tend to make it more difficult for the three associations 
to form a closer union, if such should prove to be desirable, 
and we hope this matter is susceptible to adjustment. 

Your representatives have taken the broad position that 
the distributors, both North and South, are today in need 
of all the strength they can muster in order to improve their 
position. We believe this is universally recognized. The real 
problem, however, is how to strengthen our position. Shall 
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we merge with the National into a single distributor asso- 
ciation, which is what the National Association apparently 
wishes, or should we combine with both the National and 
American in one mill supply association, as proposed by the 
American and as exemplified by the Automotive Equipment 
Association? 

However much we may agree in principle that the dis- 
tributors of the country ought to be together in one asso- 
ciation, I am compelled to conclude that union at the present 
time would not be advisable, because we have not been able 
to learn whether the rank and file of National members are 
of the same mind as ourselves as regards fundamental 
policies. 

REASONS FOR FAVORING ONF ASSOCIATION 

The proposal by the American for a merger of all three 
associations meets with my approval. I will not recount the 
details of this plan, as you are doubtless familiar with them, 
but I will give my reasons for favoring one association 
rather than two, even though the National and Southern 
were on a parity as regards membership and in unison as 
regards purposes: 

(1) The plan to have one association of manufacturers 
and one of distributors is based upon the idea that the dis- 
tributors ought to attempt to dominate the manufacturers. 
It can mean nothing else. Mr. Channon, a prominent mem- 
ber of the National, recently published an article in the /n- 
dustrial Distributor and Salesman, advocating two associa- 
tions, in which he frankly gave the idea of domination a 
great deal of prominence. If we think we can dominate the 
manufacturers to any great extent, we are merely deluding 
ourselves. Furthermore, we ought not to desire to dominate. 
It is an unworthy ambition, and if the idea is attractive to 
us we ought to put it aside. This is the day of co-opera- 
tion, not strife. I can think of no single issue which could 
arise that could not be settled more quickly and satisfac- 
torily through the medium of one association rather than 
through two. A single association would tend to restrain 
both manufacturers and distributors. If at any time we dis- 
liked the arrangement, we could withdraw and re-establish 
our present status. 

(2) The plan for a single association presupposes the em- 
ployment of a single full-time secretary of high ability, who 
would be responsible and responsive to the board of directors. 
It is not intended that he should be a czar or dictator, but 
rather the efficient medium through which we can transact 
our business. Such a man, giving his entire time to the work, 
could visit the various centers frequently, encourage group 
meetings, plan national advertising campaigns, facilitate the 
collection of delinquent accounts, suggest plans for under- 
writing our insurance on a group basis, work out a standard 
system of accounting. and by personal contact see that the 
system is used. Manufacturers and distributors conceivably 
might even make the two per cent cash discount universal 
among manufacturers. 

(3) If there were no other reason for espousing a single 
association instead of two, the matter of finances would 
commend the single association. We may be such poor 
mathematicians that we add 10 per cent to the cost of goods 
and say we are getting a 10 per cent profit, but we certainly 
can figure out that one secretary will not cost as much as 
three secretaries. With a single association there would 
doubtless be 300 manufacturers and at least 300 distributors. 
The manufacturers would therefore bear one-half the ex- 
pense of administration, which is as it should be. With an 
association of 600 members and dues of $75 a year as at 
present, the single association would have an income of 
$45,000 per year, a sum none too large to carry out a well 
planned programme. 


Let us by all means create an association which can speak 


for the whole industry, and which will be so efficient and 
worthwhile that every man who undertakes to manufacture 
or distribute mill supplies will be counted among its members. 
ONE ASSOCIATION IDEA DISCUSSED 

Following Mr. Keeling’s report there was a full and 
free discussion of it and of an invitation to join with 
the manufacturers in one association, the culmination 
of which was the passage unanimously of a resolution, 
offered by G. G. Boothe, The D. June Machinery Co., 
Waco, Texas, and seconded by R. A. Christian, Standard 
Equipment Co., Mobile, Ala., providing that the South- 
ern Association accept the invitation of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association and 
that a committee from the Southern be appointed by the 
president to confer with a similar committee from the 
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American Association to work out details, to be sub- 
mitted to the membership of the Southern for approval. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Keeling’s report, 
J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., 
Alexandria, La., moved that President Keeling’s report 
be accepted and the subject opened for discussion, which 
was done; and then he discussed the subject of joining 
with the manufacturers. Mr. Pitts declared there is a 
kinship of interest between distributors and manufac- 
turers and the time has arrived for the Southern Asso- 
ciation members to express their belief in the ethics of 
the manufacturers, and in their policies as stated at var- 
ious times and for the dealers to show willingness to 
vet together with the manufacturers in one association. 
Without the Southern group losing its identity, he said, 
one association can be formed, with a minimum mem- 
bership of about 600. With the money accumulated from 
dues from such a larger membership—and he would 
favor raising them to $100 a year—a man with good 
knowledge of both merchandising and production could 
be employed as secretary, who could work effectively, 
spending most of his time in the field. Allowing for this 
and other expenses, such as the retaining of some one 
in the secretary’s office, there would still be funds left 
io employ experts from time to time to work for the 
best interests of the industry. He believed the manufac- 
turers had shown fairness and a willingness to give and 
take. 

W. W. Doe, Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., a member of the Mill Supply Council, stated 
he had found the manufacturers to be fair, and favored 
a consolidation into one association. 

George Winship, Fulton Supply Company, Atlanta, 
said he believed more could be accomplished by the deal- 
ers being in one association with the manufacturers and 
co-operating with them than by staying outside and at- 
tempting to dictate to the manufacturers. He favored 
a merger with both the National and American Associa- 
tions if possible, but, if that is impossible, with the manu- 
facturers at least. He believed that such problems as 
that of the manufacturer selling direct in one territory 
and through distributors in another could best be handled 
through membership of distributors in the same associa- 
tion with manufacturers. 

L. J. Larzelere, Farquhar Machinery Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., another member of the Mill Supply Council, said 
he favored joining with the manufacturers in one or- 
ganization. He said he would not favor the continuance 
of the Mill Supply Council, but that the council had 
accomplished one thing—it has brought about a differ- 
ence in the attitude of manufacturers, who had formerly 
been asked to do nothing at conventions but shake hands. 
Also, the manufacturers, he said, had pledged themselves 
to dealer distribution. 

In reply to a question from Philip Pidgeon, Pidgeon- 
Thomas Iron Co., Memphis, as to what percentage of 
the manufacturing field is represented in the American 
Association, President Keeling stated he did not know, 
but surmised about 60 per cent of the manufacturers in 
whom the distributors were interested. He said, how- 
ever, it was felt that the distributors, in one organiza- 
tion with the manufacturers, could induce manufacturers 
outside the fold to join the new association. Secretary 
Smith then stated he had been informed by a number 
of manufacturers that if the distributors would show 
sufficient interest, they believed the manufacturers could 
better organize their industrial groups, as is their pres- 
ent plan. The manufacturers believe, he said, that if the 
distributors would join them, so impressive a front could 

(Continued on Page 8&5) 














Increasing Opportunities for 


All Mill Supply Distributors 


S. DUNCAN BLACK 
President, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 


EK ARE ALL FAMILIAR with the vast changes that are taking place in 
the habits of thought and action of the buying public, because they are 
affecting every trade and every line of business. 


The automobile and the radio are educating the people in rural 
districts and small towns to expect and demand the same kinds of serv- 
ices in their home communities that were formerly supplied only to those 
fortunate ones residing in large centers. The same facilities are caus- 

ing, to a certain extent, the spreading out of large cities, both in a residential and 
industrial way; especially as applied to industries doing a national rather than a 
local business. 


Furthermore, small town and country buyers have been educated by national 
advertising to know that a nationally advertised article or package is just as 
standard, just as reliable and just as satisfactory when purchased from the shelf 
of the small town mill supply house as when purchased in a large city. In other 
words, the good will of the national advertiser may just as well be cashed in 
on close to home. 


Now that the buying public is refusing to travel long distances to large 
cities, and refusing to buy from the salesmen traveling from distant cities, the 
opportunity for the mill supply distributor in the relatively small town is grow- 
ing rapidly. With the ever widening use of machinery on the farm, and the 
increasing number of small and medium size industries locating in small towns, 
there certainly is going to be an increase in the demand for all classes of industrial 
supplies in these communities. 


We all know from past experience that mill supply distributors in the large 
city fill an economic need, and are a very necessary link in the chain of distribu- 
tion. Their place is well established and their business is safe, provided they 
do not depend for too large a percentage of their business on men traveling long 
distances and collecting orders from small towns that are fast becoming logical cen- 
ters for mill supply distribution. These distributors in the small towns are filling 
a very definite need at present, which will be further emphasized as the evolution 
in buying habits progresses more and more toward the support of the local center. 


An interesting example of the increasing support given distributors in small 
towns is shown from a recent survey made in the automotive field in several mid- 
dle western states. It was found that purchasers of automotive shop equipment 
on the average refused to travel more than fifty miles to purchase such equip- 
ment, and that the recent great increase in the use of this equipment in country 
districts was reflected almost completely in the growth of the business of the 
distributors in the smaller centers. The business of distributors of automotive 
shop equipment in the larger centers is also growing, of course, but it is emanat- 


ing from consumers located in these larger centers or within a short radius of 
them. 


In other words, the increased use of automobiles, tractors, gasoline engines 
and farm machinery of every kind, plus the increasing number of small town in- 
dustries, all of which means an increase in the demand for mill supplies, coupled 
with the increasing tendency toward localized buying, brought about by better 
transportation and increased national advertising in all of its forms, is more and 
more emphasizing the real need and opportunity for wide-awake modern mill sup- 
ply distributors in the smaller towns. 


I do not believe this evolution is going to be detrimental to the distributors 
in the larger centers, provided they keep abreast of the times and intensify their 
effort within a shorter radius. I believe the distribution of general mill supplies 
over long distances by distributors located in large centers is becoming out of order, 
but the need for good service on many lines of specialties in the big home city will 
make a greater total than the old long distance business, and can be handled more 
satisfactorily and at lower cost. 
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MONG the reasons why practically all of 
the leading supply houses sell Penberthy 


Products is the important fact that Penberthy 
Products offer a substantial margin of profit. 


Penberthy Products also have won a repu- 
tation for quick turnover, because they are 
universally used and recognized as standard 
steam equipment of unusual quality and per- 
formance. 


They not only stay sold but contribute 
largely to the repeat business of the supply 
houses that sell them. 


Noiseless Dripless 
Water Heater Air Cock 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 
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Pliability means longer life 
and greater power capacity 


Years ago all tanners scoured their belting 
leather after tannirg to remove the dirt and 
grit. But, today, because of the cost, mcst 
tanners have discontinued the practice. 


The leather for Schieren Belts has always 
been scoured. We are not willing to sacrifice 
the extra long life that scouring gives to the 
belt just to save the few cents extra it costs 
for each hide. 


Usually, if you want pliability, you are asked 
to pay an extra price for a belt of special 
tannage. Extra pliability and long life are 
available in each Schieren Belt in regular 
oak-tanned stock at no advance in price. 






; The ‘‘Seven Factors of Belting Economy” 
Note the difference between unscoured : is 
ana scoured leather— will be sent on request. 










sean.” Ls 
as oe ol < 
Di ote ae ike 
., Se a4 a 
Tanners peo Cre - , 
Belt Manufacturers ws a ° 


Main Office and Factory 
42 FERRY STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches 
and Distributors in all 
Principal Cities 
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STANDARD—Portable Electric Drills, 
Grinding, Polishing and Buffing Machines 











STANDARD 4% AND 5/16 IN. HEAVY 
DUTY DRILLS 

General Electric Universal Motors used. 
The motors used in Standard Drills are 
manufactured by the G. E. Co. and are 
superior in power to any drill on the 
market of the same weight. All arma- 
ture spindles mounted on Ball Bearings 
encased in dust proof chambers. Gears 
made of chrome nickel steel and run in 
grease. Motors operate on D. C. or A. " - . a 
Cc. 60 cycle or less. Housing of motors General | Electric Universal Motor. 
made of aluminum. S. K. F, Ball Bearings. 






STANDARD %, % AND %& IN. 
D ) 


sie 


STANDARD %, %& AND 1 INCH HEAVY 
DUTY DRILLS 


General Electric Universal Motors. Built 
for Hard, Continuous Duty. Have a 
Surplus of Power. 





TOOL POST OR CENTER 
GRINDERS 


BALL BEARING BENCH GRINDERS For grinding centers, cutters, dies, 


9 7 i reamers, ete. For use in lathe, 

i th amber a igen grynnge- ‘ol milling machine, shaper or planer. AERIAL GRINDERS 

Mz actures — . wheels, , « ; 
i a 8 in Whale. 3 3 &. te to Manufactured in %, 1, 2 and 3 H. P. sizes 


wheels. 2 H. P., 12 in. wheels. This tool especially designed for and 
adapted to surfacing rough castings, and 
cleaning castings of all description. Can 
be suspended from traveler or counter- 
balanced on pulley. 





HEAVY DUTY GRINDERS 


G. E. 40° Motor and Push Button Con- BALL BEARING GRINDERS 
trol. Four S. K. F. Ball Bearings. Made in 3 and 5 H. P. sizes. G 
Nickel Steel Armature Shaft Made in E. 40 Motor and Push Button 


5, 7% and 10 H P. sizes. « ontrol, 


Write for Late Catalog. 


BALL BEARING BUFFING AND 
POLISHING LATHES 


Special Proposition to Jobbers.—Your Territory may be {i= 10), Mutorsand Fun: Button Con. 
* « * F searings. Made in 3, 5 ¢ The 
open—Wée sell to only One Jobber in Territory. ceases 




















THE STANDARD ELECTRICAL TOOL CO. 


Established 1912 oe CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Keeping Up With the Times 


A long aS power is used, the mills, shops and factories of 
whether it be steam or elec- today. 
tric, belting and transmission 


To secure and hold the belting 
equipment will be needed. 


business of your territory, sell 
Rahmann Leather Belting has a line that has built up a good 
kept pace with industry for thirty- reputation. Your belting 
three years. With the gradual business of the future will 
change in motive power and the depend a great deal upon 
increasing need for belts on group the belting you Sell today. 
drives and individual ma- A catalogue of Rahmann 
chines, Rahmann Belting is sr Xe, Leather Belting and Leather 
right in line, supplying the °@%g7 Specialties will be sent you 
types of belting needed by smuntfcum Upon request. 


Geo. Rahmann & Co 


32 Spruce Street 


Newark, N. J. New York, N.Y. Syracuse, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER SPECIALTIES SINCE 1895 
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A Money- Maker 
for Distributors 
Since 1887! 


ONTH after month, for more than forty 
years, REEVES Wood Split Pulleys 
have proved their selling worth to distribu- 
tors and their salesmen. 























Manufacturers in every industry know the 
proved service advantages of the REEVES 
line. They know that REEVES Wood Split 
















r 
Pulleys are stronger, lighter, run truer, trans- 
mit more power, and cost less to buy and to y 
run. Power waste through belt slippage is g 
prevented with REEVES pulleys. They grip ‘7 
the belt—they cannot slip like cast iron or f 
steel—and they keep everlastingly on the job. - 
What kind of pulleys do you sell? Are you ¥ 
capitalizing on the modern demand for good s 
wood pulleys? We are making some additions . 
and changes in our nation-wide distributing . 
organization. Your territory may now be open. r 
Write or wire us for full information today. € 

8 

c 

Reeves Pulley Company ‘ 
Established in 1887 Columbus, Inciana 
, 

REEVES | 
I 

Wood Split Pulley 
N { 
C 

j 

I 





Write for Catalog 


Our catalog M-33, gives the details of construc- 
tion of every pulley in the complete REEVES 
line. Send for it and find why hundreds of dealers 
and thousands of users consider REEVES the 
finest pulleys they can buy at any price. 
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O tell whether an egg is good or 









bad, you’ve got to try it. To tell pen 
whether a fitting is good or bad you’ve el Aan 

got to put it to test on a job. ——— 

i There is, however, one reliable guide to SS 

q fall back upon in choosing pipe fittings 


—the reputation of the company that 
makes them. 


Sqare “Gee” Pipe Fittings are made to a 
quality standard as old as this business. 
They’reasuniforminqualityas modern 
machinery and close supervision can 
make them. That’s why they “come 
easy and fit tight”—saving time, 
speeding up the job and lowering 
costs for their users. 








There’s alotofsatisfaction in stock- 
ing products that you can unquali- 
fiedly recommend to your trade. 
You can do that with Square 
“Gees”— because the Grabler 
organization backs your recom- 
mendation with its pledge 

of uniform quality. 


The GRABLER MFG. COMPANY 
and its subsidiary 
GRABLER-REPUBLIC, Incorporated 
Cleveland sss Ohio 
New York . Chicago ~. San Francisco 
Los Angeles 











If you haven't the new 
Square “Gee” Costalog, 
write for your copy today. 



















THE GRABLER MFc. COMPANY 
and its subsidiary GRABLER-REPUBLIC, Inc. 
4900 Euclid Bldg. ss Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me a copy of the new Grabler “Costalog” 


Name ____ 
Address _ 


City__ 
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On this job, we cut drilling cost 76% 


THE JOB 


is a small brass pump base turned up 
from one inch rod stock in a No. 2 
high speed automatic screw machine. 


Outside machining is done with front 
and rear heads; drills and taps are 
mounted in turret heads. First boring 
operation consists of sinking a 29/¢4-inch 
hole to a depth of 5/i6-inch. Work is 
run at 2,400 r. p. m. and feed is set at 
.006 inch per revolution. A 3/g-inch 
counterbore is then run to a depth of 
3/g-inch (11/}6-inch total), also at 2,400 
r. p. m., with a feed of .011 inch per 
revolution. 


CLE-FORGE HIGH SPEED 
DRILLS are, also, extensively used 
in this plant for other work, drill- 
ing through grey iron castings, and 
copper and brass rod stock, with that 
speed and satisfactory performance 
characteristic of these famous Drills. 


N the highly efficient plant of a midwestern lamp manu- 
facturer, the problem was to reduce hole production cost, 
and speed up hole production. 

On a small brass pump base, run through in 10,000-piece 
lots, careful tests showed that carbon steel drills averaged 
780 holes per grind, 24 grinds per drill, and total drill life ot 
20,000 holes—with a direct drill cost of 36¢ per 10,000-piece 
lot. Regrinding frequently halted production—time loss 
totaled about 2 hours per lot. 


CLE*FORGE "222.. DRILLS 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
were then tried. They averaged 10,000 holes per grind (thus 
eliminating the time loss for regrinding), 19 grinds, and total 
drill life of 200,000 holes. Although costing this manufacturer, 
per drill, more than twice as much as the carbon drills, Cle- 
Forge showed a direct drill cost of only 8’2¢ per 10,000-piece 
lot—demonstrating a net cost reduction of over 76%, while 
materially speeding up production! The net annual saving 
effected by Cle-Forge High Speed Drills on this job was $381.06 
—or about 2% times more than the drills used actually cost! 


If interested in reducing your drilling costs, let us send 
you this story in complete form. Ask for Digest No. 59. 


TWIST DRILL 
COMPAN Y 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO-LONDON 
TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers of Carbon and Cle-Forge High Speed Drills for every purpose; **Mezzo’”’ 
Super-Carbon Drills: Hand, Jobbers’ and Shell Reamers; “‘Peerless’’ High Speed Reamers; 
“*Paradox”’ Adjustable Reamers; ‘‘Quick-Set’’ Reamers; “‘Spirex’? Machine Taper Pin Reamers; 
Chucking Reamers for Turret Lathes; Counterbores; Countersinks; Sockets; 
End Mills and the ‘‘Ezy-Out”’ Screw Extractor. 
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Butterfield Tools 
are advertised in 
the papers that 
machinists read. 
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When you sell 
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BUTTERFIELD 


you sell a Complete Line of 





TAPS, DIES, REAMERS AND 
SCREW PLATES 


The Butterfield line has been slowly built 
up over a period of forty-five years, from 
the simplest of blacksmiths’ threading 
tools to the hundreds of fine precision 
tools required today by great industrial 
establishments. 


This fact should mean a ¢reat deal to the 
distributor of supplies. It means a long- 
standing reputation for dependable tools. 
It means that there is immediately avail- 
able, in one stock not far from you, a 
special tool for each ordinary or difficult 
threading operation. It means better serv- 
ice to your customers, and it means 
concentrating your purchases at a saving 
of time and expense. 


Ask us for the names of some of the 
leading Distributors who sell the But- 
terfield Line and ask them what they 
think of it. It will build for you, too, a 
reputation for dealing in the finest ma- 
chinists’ threading tools. 


Ask for Catalogue. 
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BUTTERFIELD & CO. division 


Union Twist Drill Co. 


Derby Line, Vt., U. S. A. Rock Island, Quebec, Canada 
Stores: New York, 62 Reade St. Chicago, 11 So. Clinton St. 
Toronto, 167 Adelaide St., W. Montreal, 131 St. Paul St., West 
Detroit, 406 E. Woodbridge St. 
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Steam Trap Water Feeder 


Established in 1879, Kieley Specialties have 
been on the market for nearly half a century. 
They have been successful because of their 
simplicity of design, lasting qualities, and 
low maintenarice cost. 


Our Engineering Department assists buyers 
in the selection of correct equipment for 
pressure control and regulation in power 
plants, plumbing, heating, gas and oil 
field installations. 


The completeness of the Kieley line, com- 
bined with Kieley engineering service, 
recommends it to all distributors of engineer- 
ing equipment. 

Send for Catalogue No. 57—over two 
hundred pages of valuable descriptions, 
illustrations and tables. 


Kieley c@ Mueller, Inc. 
34 W. 13th St. New York City 


Our Catalogue No. 57 illustrates the fol- 
lowing: 


Damper Regulators 

Hot Water Temperature Regulators 
Float Valves 

Reducing Valves 

Pump Governors 

Exhaust Heads 

Oil Separators 

Relief Valves 

Water Columns 


Altitude Valves Steam Separator Back Pressure Valves 
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shown above~ 


Type 80 Heavy Duty Drill—1!4 Inch 
Capacity. 

Type 281 Drill & Saw Kit 

Type 6 Portable Electric Hammer. 

Type 60 Portable Electric Drill— 
14-Inch Capacity. 

Type 56 Portable Electric Drill 
*; Inch Capacity. 

Type 90 Heavy Duty Drill js; Inch 
Capacity. 

Type 108 Tool Post Grinder. 
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HERE’S nothing much the matter jwith a 
line that can go to a list of Industrial Users 
of Portable Electric Tools, that looks like the 
Blue Book of Social Aristocrats, listing such 
leaders as those named below: 
WeEsTERN ELEcTRIC BattimoreE & Onto R. R. 
A. T&T. Co. Sinccair Or Co., 
PENNSYLVANIA R. R. Brook.tyn Epison Company 
CoMMONWEALTH Eprson Co. New York STEAM CorPORATION 
Eastman Kopak Co. ADIRONDACK Power & 
GULBRANSON Piano Co., Licut Co. 
AMERICAN SEATING Corp. Munson Steamsuip LINES 
Heywoop-WakEFIELD Co., Unitep Fruit Lines 
Sikorsky ArrcRAFT Corp. Ittrnois Grass Co. 
INTERNATIONAL HarvESTER Co. 


and many others, which space will not 
permit us to list here. 


The point of consideration is: Mr. Industrial 
buys a SpeedWay Electric Drill—it gives him 
complete satisfaction—later he needs a portable 
electric hammer or saw, or perhaps a grinder, 
etc. He does the natural thing and inquires if 
SpeedWay makes that kind of a tool. It is an 
inquiry based solely on past performance and 
his general experience with SpeedWay Drills. 
Such an inquiry is half sold at the start. And 
what a satisfactory position it is for you to be 
able to supply that inquiry. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 


The world’s only manufacturers of a complete line of portable electric 
drills, hammers, grinders, saws and home combination shops 


1830 S. 52nd Ave. CICERO, ILL. 
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Dept. 29-M2. 
Electro Magnetic Tool Co. 
1830 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, i 
Without obligation on my part, please send me your inter- 
Send esting story regarding the completeness of the SpeedWay 
line, and further information on how these tools are satisfy- 
ing many large industrial users 
it i Name Sota ave a Reis Sate oigse'g Sib ackls SARA 
it in Address... 


City. vigrecbip trace, 6/66 66'5\0'9'5 6 SGU 
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SLIP-NOT | 


THE BELT WITH THE CATERPILLAR GRIP S H E R M A N | 
| The Hose Clamp | 
The One Quality Belt That Cannot Rust | 
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AN OAK TANNED LEATHER 
BELT MADE TO NEW 
STANDARDS 


By 





Slip-Not Belting Corp. 


oF Rie 












HEAVY WROUGHT BRASS 





Sliding tongue in groove insures 
uniform grip on hose and pre- 
vents bulging. 
















_ Stiff, heavy ears form a nut lock | 
_ which prevents nut from turning | 
when tightened. Can be held in a | 
vice and drawn tremendously tight. | 
| 
| 





SOLD ONLY 
THROUGH 
MILL SUPPLY 

JOBBERS 


BIG BLACK BEL 
withthe 
CATERPILLAR GRIP 













Made in all sizes and packed in 

| strong, plainly labeled cartons. We 

| carry the largest stock of hose | 

| clamps in the world, which insures | 

prompt deliveries. | 
| 
| 


POWER TRANSMISSION ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER 


DEALERS — Send for sample and 
attractive selling booklet. 















H. B. SHERMAN MEG. CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Largest Manufacturers of Brass Pipe Fittings in the World. 








| A complete Flat Bead line from new pat- 
terns available for immediate shipment. 


Kingsport, Tenn. ieee | 
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BUCKEYE 


Cored and Solid Bronze Bars 


Tete Se alo 





“BUCKEYE” is the only line of Bronze Bars made in 
three grades. All grades in a complete range of sizes 
from #-inch and up in 12-inch or 24-inch lengths. The 





smallest hole in 24-inch bars is 14-inch. 
“Commercial ” 


High grade phosphor bronze bear- 
ing metal used for all general 


costo atta a ee RNC ait 


E bearing purposes. 
9 ‘6 ° as 66 39 
| Lubrico Hy-Speed 
. High leaded, perfectly alloyed, Government gun metal bronze,, 
F anti-friction bronze, non-scoring used where severe strain or exces- 
, and non-seizing under faulty lubri- sive speed is required. 
’ cation. 
Territorial Rights 
: We are allowing Mill Supply Distributors terri- 
4 torial rights as part of an exclusive sales proposi- 
| } tion. A distributor may have his name stenciled 
i on each bar. Imprinted weight charts to be dis- 
4 tributed among your trade are furnished—also 
Z attractive display boards—FREE. 





The Buckeye Brass & Mfg. Co. 


“THE HOME OF QUALITY BRONZES SINCE 1900” 
6410 Hawthorne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Jobbers, — if s.. men are aa using the points 
below in selling, —_ are missing a bet! 


Steel Jaws carefully milled and pinned cr. 
Can’t work loose, yet easily removed if 
necessary. A Parker feature for 85 years. 


Base made to fit the bench instantly without 
cutting. In Swivel Base Type special locking 
feature grips 360 degrees of base making base 
firm as stationary type. 


Solid Steel bar cast into slide makes slide 
extra strong. 
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Improved outside saddle permits easy remov- 
ing of screw for oiling. Solid underportion 
gives added strength. 


Tension spring and set screw hold handle 
wherever placed. Can’t slip and injure 
fingers. 


Castings of Parkco Metal. 


Extra Strong Nut and Screw. 
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Parker’s policy is to sell through 
the distributor— that’s why 

we push them 





MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


Lipoepoep 
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A Page From the SKINNER DICTIONARY 











INV 


ips CONVENTION 


A FORMAL or STATED MEETING of DELEGATES or REPRESENT- 
ATIVES. GENERAL CONSENT or SOMETHING ESTABLISHED BY IT 
The ACT of COMING TOGETHER 


- CONVENTIONAL 


Established by 





CONVENTION or CUSTOM 


AGREED 
STIPULATED 





CUSTOMARY 


To Make CONVENTIONAL 


A fine group of dealers and manufacturers have just held their 
convention at Nashville. 


Many of these men would tell you that their trade has AGREED 
that SKINNER CHUCKS are the best chucks made. 


It is CUSTOMARY for them to STIPULATE that SKINNER 
CHUCKS be furnished on their orders. 


In fact, it has become so ESTABLISHED BY CUSTOM as 
to become CONVENTIONAL. 





THE CONVENTIONAL LINE 


THE SKINNER CHUCK COMPANY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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“Yes, Gentlemen, 


Your Customers Might 
As Well Have the Best” 


Surely quality counts in such 
an important tool as a Saw or 
File and therefore selling 


SIMONDS 
SAWS and FILES 


gives you an assurance that on 


these lines you are building 


“customer satisfaction” and 
“future patronage” by provid- 
ing the best the market affords. 


2 ee 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 
Estabished 1832 - FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
be presented that present competition 
sources, could be met successfully. 

Mr. Winship then stated he had also talked with manu- 
facturers, and it was his understanding that the distrib- 
utors as a group would deal with groups of the manufac- 
turers—such as the wrench producers—to discuss prob- 
lems related to the products of that group. Mr. Doe said 
the manufacturers had already started such organization 
with a few groups, and it was the idea to have each 
group well organized. 

ENTIRE PLAN BASED ON SINGLE SECRETARIAT 

H. J. Sutton, Sutton-Osborne Supply Co., Asheville, 
N. C., asked how the Southern distributors would fare in 
voting with their comparatively small number as against 
the larger number of manufacturers. President Keeling 
explained that the suggested organization of one asso- 
ciation, instead of the three existing at the present time, 
did not contemplate amalgamation; that each group 
would retain its individual identity, and that on any vital 
matter each group would vote as a unit. The whole plan, 
he said, was based on the idea of one secretariat. Under 
present methods action is too slow. If some complaint 
arose under the proposed form of organization, the man- 
ufacturer group affected, or its chairman, could be called 
in, and the matter settled immediately. 

D. D. Peden, Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Tex., 
also a member of the Mill Supply Council, said the five 
council members had worked hard, that they now knew 
the manufacturers better, and he believed they had made 
a good impression on the latter. He said the Southern 
members of the council had found the manufacturers 
willing to give and take. He had formerly been opposed 
to the consolidation of the three associations, but he 
now favored joining the manufacturers in one associa- 
tion. 

T. W. Lewis, Lewis-Brown Company, Inc., Memphis, 
said he had come to the convention set against the merger 
of the three associations, but the more he had heard since 
arriving, the more he favored it. He said the fact 
that the five Southern members of the Mill Supply Coun- 
cil favored joining the manufacturers in one association 
should bear some weight. Something must be done. The 
association by joining the manufacturers couldn’t be 
worse off than it is now, and it appeared to him that the 
Southern members should join with the manufacturers, 
with the hope that the National would also do so. 

W. C. Hutchens, The Hutchens Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
said those who had heard Charles J. Graham, president 
of the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers’ Association, 
in a recent address, knew that fifty-odd industries were 
considering organizing into groups and that this seemed 
a good time for the Southern to go in with the manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Sutton asked if there had been a draft of any 
plan of organization for the proposed consolidation. 
President Keeling replied in the negative. He then read 
the resolution of the American Association, which was 
presented to the dealer associations on the Novronic last 
year and again presented at this convention. He said he 
understood the name, organization, etc., were to be sub- 
jects for future discussion. Another question asked was 
to what extent one group would be bound by the decision 
of two other groups (if there were three groups in the 
proposed new association). Mr. Keeling replied that 
there would be adequate provision in such an organiza- 
tion to protect the inalienable rights of any one group. 

Mr. Dilworth stated he had formerly been with a 
manufacturer for a number of years, and had found the 
company to be very sensitive to the reactions of distrib- 
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utors. He said he believed getting together in one as- 
sociation, with one secretariat—retaining the identity of 
the individual groups, however—was best, and declared 
the manufacturer was now of a different mind from what 
he was ten years ago. 

Mr. Pitts said the recent action in the bolt, nut and 
rivet field was the only constructive move in the supply 
field in many years. The distributors had put this over 
for the manufacturers, and this shows what can be done. 

Other members of the association expressed them- 
selves on the subject, and the entire proposition was 
thoroughly aired before Mr. Booth’s motion came to a 
vote. 


FINAL SOUTHERN MEETING 
Officers Elected, Resolutions Adopted, Support of Manufac- 
turers Joining Association Urged, Costs of Doing Busi- 
ness and Other Matters Discussed 
The third and final meeting of the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, held Wednesday 
afternoon, May 16th, opened with a discussion of the 
association’s finances, and the subject of a platform for 
1928-1929 was then taken up. Secretary Smith said the 





G. Cheston Carey, Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Baltimore; 


L. V. Benjamin, Rowell Manufacturing Company, Appleton, 
Wis.; Morgan H. Fowler, The Fairbanks Company, New 
York; J. Allen Machin, Alexander Bros., Inc., Philadelphia; 
James A. Cleary, The Fairbanks Company 
only thing he had to offer in connection with the latter 
subject was the list of suggestions as to what the asso- 
ciation was doing or might do, which he gave in his an- 
nual report. He thought many of the members had an 
apathy toward making suggestions as to what the asso- 
ciation might do. He explained that of course there are 
certain things which it cannot do, such as taking action 
regarding price fixing, but there are many things which 
it can do. 

A. U. Smith, The Murray Co., Dallas, Tex., asked if 
members of the American Association, by signing the 
new application blank, committed themselves to dealer 
distribution. Secretary Smith, in reply, read the provi- 
sion in the American application blank regarding dealer 
distribution. A. U. Smith then stated that so far as The 
Murray Co. was concerned, it was willing to give its 
support to manufacturers who were members or would 
become members of the association, and he thought the 
association should go on record as supporting such manu- 
facturers. 

President Keeling said this had been done in the past, 
but some manufacturers were just beginning to see the 
light. Some manufacturers were not now in a position 
where they could distribute all their products exclusively 
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Dodge-Timken 
Publicity “ 
Dodge-Timken 


Performance + 
Dodge-Timken 


Service 

has established Dodge-Timken 
leadership and your opportu- 
nity to profit from industry’s 
demand for power transmit- 
ting appliances which have 
not only proved their economy 
and reliability, but which are 
immediately available from 


distributor stocks conveniently 





located. Are you taking advant- 






Belt Governor 


age of this opportunity? 


Loose Pulley 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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through distributors, but it was hoped this could be ac- 
complished soon. 

Secretary Smith said that from now on membership 
in the manufacturers’ association would be based on ad- 
herence to the provisions of the dealer distribution clause 
on the application blank. The printed roster of the 
American Association shows those who have signed that 
provision. If any manufacturer does not distribute 100 
per cent through distributors, he believed the Southern 
association should find out why, and let members know. 

Secretary Smith then submitted a rough report on the 
cost of doing business during the last year. A formal 
report will be mailed to members later. Attention was 
again directed to the fact that but a small portion of the 
members are turning in their cost reports. Mr. Keeling 
stated the nature of the returns showed the necessity for 
a uniform system of accounting among distributors. 
Secretary Smith said distributors could realize profits if 
they would not break them down after they get them. 
Mr. Keeling said it was evident that the net profits shown 
by the reliable reports did not average more than two 
per cent. 

Secretary Smith then told of how his company had 
established its ‘‘Blue Ribbon” lines, and had determined 
to secure a certain percentage of profit for its stock- 
holders. The company put prices on its goods, which, 
with a certain volume, would provide the necessary profit. 
By this effort and judicious advertising, the company 
had increased its profits in 1927, and the profits for the 
first four months of this year were much larger than 
during the same period of 1927. The “Blue Ribbon Line” 
plan of the Smith-Courtney Co. was presented in detail 
in the September and October (1927) issues of MILL 
SUPPLIES. 

The regular business of the third meeting having been 
completed, President Keeling suggested the association 
proceed with the business scheduled for Thursday morn- 
ing. This idea was approved, and it was also suggested 
that the Thursday morning joint meeting be moved up 
to 10:30 o’clock. It was understood the American As- 
sociation would be ready to start the meeting at that 
time. On motion of A.,U. Smith, Secretary Alvin M. 
Smith was instructed to visit the National Association 
and ask if that organization would be willing to move the 
Thursday morning joint session up to 10:30. Secretary 
Smith did as directed and reported back that the National 
would be willing to hold the joint session at that time. 

A resolution submitted by the American Association 
urging revision of the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust 
laws, was adopted on motion of J. L. Pitts, seconded by 
C. W. Beckner. Clyde W. Beckner, chairman of the 
Southern Association resolutions committee, then read 
the resolutions prepared by that committee, and moved 
their adoption. They were adopted. These included 
resolutions of sympathy on the deaths of Maj. W. H. 
Banks, George H. Manning and R. B. Lebby, former 
prominent members of the Southern Association, and 
Melville W. Mix, former president of the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Manning was a former president and Mr. Lebby a former 
vice-president of the Southern Association. 
resolution endorsed the effort of the 
Manufacturers’ 


Another 
solt, Nut and Rivet 
under the leadership of 
Charles J. Graham, to bring about an improved condition 
in that industry, and urged all members of the Southern 
Association to give it their unqualified support. Another 
resolution extended the thanks of the members of the 
association to Tillman Cavert and Mrs. Walter Keith, 
Jr., and their associates on the Nashville entertainment 


Association, 
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committee, for the entertainment provided and their 
hospitality to members of the association and their ladies, 
and to the management of the Hotel Hermitage com- 
mending it for courtesy and service. 

Chairman J. L. Pitts, on behalf of the nominating 
committee, then presented the following nominations for 
officers of the association for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Doe, Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., 
Montgomery, Ala.; first vice-president, D. D. Peden, 
Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Texas; second vice- 
president, C. J. Salm, Dixie Mill Supply Co., New Or- 
leans; executive committee, T. C. Keeling, Nashville 
Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, chairman; L. J. Larze- 
lere, of the Farquhar Machinery Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Philip Pidgeon, Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Mem- 
phis; C. W. Beckner, West Virginia-Kentucky Hardware 
& Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va.; W. M. Given, The 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. They were 
unanimously elected. Messrs. Larzelere, Pidgeon and 
Beckner are hold-over members of the committee, Mr. 
Larzelere having served as chairman during the last 
year. It is customary for the retiring president of the 
association to serve as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee during the year following his term as president. 

Mr. Keeling conducted the new president to the chair. 
Mr. Doe said his election was to him a great pleasure. 
He was perhaps the youngest man in the room in point 
of service in the mill supply business. He was wedded 
to no set system. Mr. Doe asked members to co-operate 
with him in filling out questionnaires sent to them, and 
requested a continuance of the co-operation that been 
extended Mr. Keeling. He said Mr. A. U. Smith had 
sounded the keynote on urging support of manufacturers 
who show by signing the American Association applica- 
tion biank their belief in dealer distribution. If lists of 
such manufacturers were spread among members of the 
association, it would be a factor in building membership 
of the manufacturers’ group. 'f the manufacturers have 
180 members at the present time, and the distributors 
support the list, it won’t be long before 600 manufac- 
turers will be members of the association, and this will 
aid in providing plenty of funds for the proposed joint 
association. First Vice-President Peden and Second 
Vice-President Salm made brief statements, pledging 
their co-operation. 

Mr. Doe said his first official act as president of the 
association would be to re-appoint Alvin M. Smith secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Smith said he appreciated the honor. 
He said he was willing to travel about for the group 
meetings of members of the association, if the associa- 
tion provided for their continuance. He wondered if 
members in the sections affected would be willing to pro- 
rate his expenses in connection with these meetings. 
President Doe said the benefit was local, and he believed 
they should be willing so to do. He asked if, when it was 
found necessary to hold group meetings, the members in 
the affected section would be willing to pro-rate the 
secretary’s expenses, and a unanimous vote in the affirm- 
ative was recorded. 

Mr. Keeling then said he believed it was in order to 
authorize the employment of Mr. Smith as secretary- 
treasurer from month to month until a new arrangement 
is made, as a result of the proposed unification of the 
associations. Mr. Smith said that was satisfactory to 
him; he had felt since the Noronic that his services could 
be dispensed with at any time. 

At this point, President Dixon C. Williams and First 
Vice-President S. P. Browning, a committee from the 
American Association, entered the room and said the 
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The Ytene Family 
OF FIRE EQUIPMENT 


A Type for Every Hazard 


VERY far-sighted factory executive gives fire 
E protection a definite place in his safety pro- 
gram. Because each factory is different, the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. serves America’s in- 
dustries, through its distributors, with a com- 
plete range of all types of fire equipment—no 
matter what the hazard. 


The Pyrene Family includes: 


Pint, Quart, Quart and a half, and 2-gallon Pyrene Fire 
Extinguishers. 








) eé d 11 Y / . . . 
i ~eateli . 2'%eallon Guardene(Sodaand Acid Type Extinguishers) pee 


Extinguisher 2%-gallon Phomene (Foam Type Extinguishers) Foam Type 
5-gallon Accurate Pump Tank (Anti-Freezing Type) 


10 and 40 gallon Phomene (Foam Type) Indoor and 
Outdoor Extinguishers on wheels. 


It Pays Mill Supply Jobbers 


24%, Gal. 


to handle the Pyrene line. If you are not selling 
these extinguishers you are overlooking profit- 
able items, with an all year sale, among your 
present and potential customers, in every line 
of industry — mill, shop or factory. Quick ship- 
ments from five convenient shipping points. 


Send for a descriptive folder showing the en- 
i tire Pyrene line of fire equipment in colors. If 
Cal Peene  YOur salesmen do not have our latest loose leaf = Guarene) 


Soda-Acid 
Extinguisher catalog sheets, ask us for enough to supply them. Type 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. Newark, N. J. 


Branches: 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
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American had asked them to request the Southern to 
appoint a committee of two to go with them to the Na- 
tional Association to offer any help or suggestions the 
latter might wish regarding the proposed unification of 
associations. President Doe appointed J. L. Pitts and 
T. C. Keeling on this committee. 

A resolution was then offered and adopted, commend- 
ing Mr. Keeling and his administration on their efforts 
during the preceding year. 

Secretary Smith urged members of the association to 
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go back home and set up for each other a better standard 
of business ethics where necessary. If a house’s ethics 
or those of its salesmen are not as they should be, cor- 
rect them, he said. The salesman is just as good as his 
employer and whenever he gets away with anything that 
is unethical, it is because his employer allows him so to 
do. Go home, he urged, and clean house where neces- 
sary, look up sources of supply, and, if they are not mem- 
bers of the manufacturers’ association, urge them to join. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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National in Important Meetings 


'First Session, cn Tuesday Morning, Featured by Address of Pres- 
ident, Secretary’s Report and Discussionfon,‘‘Business‘at a Profit’ 


The Tuesday morning session of the 23rd annual 
convention of The National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Association opened at 10 o’clock, with Presi- 
dent E. P. Welles in the chair. After congratulating the 
association on the large attendance and extending a 
hearty welcome to all, especially the new members, Mr. 
Welles continued as follows: 

As one of the charter members of the association, which 
held its first meeting in the city of Cleveland, on February 
15th, 1905, I cannot refrain from giving you a brief account 
of the formation of this organization, and saying something 
of the type of men in charge of the organization, and the 
heritage they left us to maintain. 

\Vhen The National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ 
Association held its first meeting for the purpose of organ- 
izing in Cleveland, February 15th, 1905, about twenty-five 
representatives of leading mill supply houses responded to 
the cail. Capt. E. E. Strong, The Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond Co., Cleveland, was the first president, and J. H. Drury, 
of Cleveland, the first secretary. Mr. Drury served for only 
one year and was succeeded by A. T. Anderson, who had 
previously been postmaster of Cleveland. Mr. Anderson 
served the association until 1910, when he resigned. It was 
then the association selected T. James Fernley and Thomas 
A. Fernley as secretaries. (Mr. Welles here gave a list of 
the association presidents, of which Captain Strong was the 
first.) 

TWENTY-FOUR CHARTER MEMBERS STILL IN ASSOCIATION 

In looking over the report of the first annual convention 
of our association, held at Fortress Monroe, Va., February 
14th-15th, 1906, I find that no less than twenty-four firms 
which originally met at Cleveland are still members, and have 
been continuously members of the association since its found- 
ing. (Mr. Welles then read the list of charter members.) 

The organization at the time of the first convention num- 
bered 75 members, including many machinery distributors, 
some of whom have since formed an organization under the 
name of the Machinery Distributors’ Association. I cannot 
attempt to describe with what eagerness we met at the vari- 
ous annual conventions, or how thrilled we were to hear 
words of wisdom from such men as Capt. E. E. 
George Puchta, W. M. Pattison, and W. L. Rodgers. 

Therefore, each succeeding president has felt the urge, so 
far as his ability was concerned, to carry on the high ideals 
of the founders of this organization, and I am at this time 
giving you this brief resume so the younger men who will 
have to carry on in the future, will have as their inspiration 
the splendid work performed by those heading our organiza- 
tion in the past, whose problems at that time were similar in 
nature to the ones that will confront you. 


Strong, 


Our association has been a virile one from its inception, 
and it should be continued. Any change discontinuing its 
name or its function or purpose, would be an injustice to the 
splendid service given by all my predecessors, the imprint of 
whose character has been left as a legacy to the National As- 
sociation, and it is due to the combined efforts of all who have 
been identified with the National from its formation that it 
is such a successful organization today. 


President Welles then proceeded with his annual ad- 

dress, which was substantially as follows: 
MR. WELLES’ ANNUAL ADDRESS 

I wish at this time to express my sincere appreciation to 
the executive committee, advisory board, membership com- 
mittee, simplification committee, the representatives on the 
planning committee of the division of simplified practice, the 
bolt and nut committee, and the overhead expense research 
committee, as well as to every active and associate member 
of our organization. I do not see how it would be possible 
for any executive officer to have more cordial support or 
sympathetic understanding than has been granted to me by 
every one of you during the last year, and the results secured 
during the last year, which are many, as will later be de- 
tailed, are wholly due to this support and co-operation on 
your part rather than any efforts of mine. 

I know it is the usual custom for a president in his annual 
address to go into the details of the past year, the business 
outlook, car-loadings, financial conditions, and trade pros- 
pects, but as I feel you are as familiar with business condi- 
tions and the outlook in your particular territory as we are 
in ours, and as we have a long programme and many matters 
to discuss, instead of giving you at this time such a type of 
annual address, I would call your attention to the printed 
remarks under the caption, “Accomplishments of The Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Association”— 
subject, “Know Your Association.” These have been handed 
to you and are worthy of careful scrutiny, and you may wish 
to have them for quick reference in listening to the report 
of our secretary which is to follow. 

Permit me to say at this time, however, that I am very 
optimistic for the future of the mill supply industry and the 
results that can be obtained through co-operative effort, and 
I believe you will be convinced of this fact before this triple 
convention is closed. 

In conclusion, I put the query to you, “What does 1928 have 
in store for us?” We have all had ample opportunity to 
study our balance sheets as of December 31st, 1927, and I 
believe have made up our minds not to have a repetition of 
such figures. 

How are we going to prevent such a repetition? First, by 
insisting upon dealer distribution with all that it implies; 
second, by suggestion and maintenance of resale prices by the 
manufacturers, with a spread sufficient to cover modern cost 
of distribution; third, by a determination to have business at 
a profit rather than profitless prosperity; fourth, that we 
follow the National programme for 1928, as outlined by our 
executive committee and advisory board, as is detailed in the 
paper, “Know Your Association.” 

The next regular order of business is the annual report of 
Secretary-Treasurer George A. Fernley. I cannot speak too 
highly of the co-operation we have received from our secre- 
tary’s office during the last year. As an evidence of our 
appreciation of this service we want you to know that on 
January 19th, 1928, we made an entirely new contract with 
the office of George A. Fernley & Company, Philadelphia, to 
act as secretary of our association for the ensuing two years, 
fully approved by our executive committee and advisory 
board, the details of which are available to any of our mem- 
bers interested in same. 
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Billings Drep Forge Tools leave noth- 
ing to be wanted by their users 

A Billings customer is a satished one. He 
always comes back for more tools like the 
one he bought. 


That is why you will find so many dealers 
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purpose in mill, mine and factory. 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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Next on the programme was the annual report of the 
secretary. Printed copies of the report were placed in 
the hands of those in attendance, who followed it as it 
Mr. Fernley’s report was, in part, as follows: 

SECRETARY FERNLEY’S REPORT 

Since the twenty-second annual convention on the Noronic, 
your association has been exceedingly active. Throughout 
the year earnest efforts have been made to pursue con- 
structive policies intended to place the business on a more 
pleasant and more profitable basis. Numerous bulletins and 
letters were issued to keep you thoroughly advised of all ac- 
tivities. In addition we published a special pamphlet last 
September covering the character and scope of the work. 

In this report, therefore, mention will be made only of the 
more important activities since our twenty-second annual 
convention last June. 

Under the able guidance of Chairman Kuhn, and through 
the co-operation of every member of our membership com- 
mittee, 36 new members have been added to our roll since 
our last convention. This growth is regarded as real proof 
that the work of our association is of definite and practical 
value. (Mr. Fernley read the names of the 36 new members 
of the association.) 

It is our intention to continue our efforts to increase our 
membership and we urge all our members to co-operate in the 
campaign which will be inaugurated after this convention. 
Our association is constantly growing stronger and more 
representative of the distributing branch of our industry. 
Every reputable distributor should co-operate in our cam- 
paign for better conditions, for more ethical competition, and 
increased profits. Our success increases with our growth, 
and for that reason we urgently request that our committee 
be accorded the fullest support. 

Manufacturers can materially aid in establishing more 
satisfactory conditions. This was forcefully brought out by 
President Welles at our last convention when he addressed 
the joint session on “How Can the Manufacturer Assist the 
Distributor?” At that time he stressed the importance of 
manufacturers who suggest resale prices allowing adequate 
margins. He also emphasized the necessity for utilizing the 
services of distributors, and not competing with them. In 
addition, he urged manufacturers to assist in the education 
of salesmen; to allow the customary discount of two percent 
and freight, so all distributors are on the same basis, and 
to realize that the establishment of new or additional dis- 
tributors does not increase demand. 

The tendency of some manufacturers to place their lines 
with numerous distributors, and particularly those engaged 
in other lines of business, such as plumbing supply houses, 
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pipe jobbers, hardware retailers and others, is deplored by 
our members as unsound. This question is listed for consid- 
eration during our convention, and members are urged to 
discuss it freely, offering their suggestions regarding possible 
methods for minimizing this tendency. 

_ The Mill Supply Council has met at regular intervals since 
Its organization on the Noronic. A complete review of its 
work will be presented to our members at this convention by 
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President Welles, who is chairman. (Mr. Fernley read the 
names of all the members of the Mill Supply Council.) 
UNWARRANTED DEMANDS FOR SERVICE 

Unwarranted demands for service which must be rendered 
without proper compensation are of great concern to our 
members. It is realized that one of the primary functions 
of the distributor is to render prompt, efficient service. How- 
ever, when demands become excessive they are reflected by 
higher overhead and a narrower margin. For this reason it 
is believed that unnecessary service should not be emphasized 
and that this question should be carefully studied to prevent 
its becoming a problem of greater magnitude. 

On January 19th your officers, executive committee and 
advisory board held an exceedingly important meeting at 
the office of the association in Philadelphia. At that confer- 
ence the work and activities of our association during the 
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Robert B. Skinner, Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn., 
and R. S. Sanders, Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 


first six months of the year were thoroughly considered and 
a definite platform for the year approved. Considerable time 
was also devoted to a discussion of the work of the Mill Sup- 
ply Council, as well as a number of the most pressing prob- 
lems of our members, such as direct competition, inadequate 
margins, the establishment of new distributors, ete. 

During the last year our members have actively utilized 
our overstock and goods wanted bulletin service. Bulletins 
distributed since our last convention listed over 1,500 sepa- 
rate items. This service frequently enabled members to liqui- 
date overstocks or to reduce lines which were slow moving 
in their particular territories. Its value is clearly shown by 
letters of commendation. In view of the fact that this serv- 
ice is rendered by the association at no cost, we wish to im- 
press upon members the advisability of using it at every 
possible opportunity. : 

The question of insufficient margins on lines with suggested 
resale prices is of vital importance to our members. During 
the last year, therefore, this question has received close atten- 
tion. Work of our association to minimize this problem is 
necessarily of an educational character, because any attempt 
to dictate prices or price policies is illegal. Individual mem- 
bers, however, are privileged to call to the attention of manu- 
facturers the inequity of their suggested schedules and many 
are exercising that privilege. Concerted action or agree- 
ments, however, are barred by statute. During the year 
several reports regarding this problem were issued, together 
with information explaining how certain distributors were 
endeavoring to solve it. Letters received throughout the year 
indicate that members are giving this question close attention 
and gradually eliminating lines which do not provide a fair 
and equitable margin. 

Active co-operation with the division of simplified practice 
has been continued. Lawrence G. Puchta, of The Queen City 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, is a member of the planning com- 
mittee of the division and has kept in close touch with its 
work. Simplification and the elimination of unnecessary lines 
are of material value to our members in placing their busi- 
ness on a more profitable basis. Since our last convention 
we have distributed considerable literature to tell them of 
these benefits and to keep them fully informed regarding the 
various projects under consideration. 

The final edition of our directory was recently distributed 
to members and we feel certain it will be of real value to 
them. 

COLLECTION BUREAU OF GREAT BENEFIT 

The collection bureau, maintained for the benefit of our 
members, has been of very great assistance to those who 
utilize it. During the year 60 percent of the past due ac- 
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Transverse diagram of 
“Cleveland Type” Bearing 
shown below. Shaft rota- 
tion is clockwise; load is 
downward. AA show riv- 
ers of oil flowing along 
journal. Top and bottom 
parts of the bearing are cut 
away on tangents from 
channels AA in order to 
facilitate formation of oil 
wedge. At B the large part 
of the wedge bears a mini- 
mum pressure; likewise 
there is minimum pressure 
at D. AtC occurs the thin- 
nest part of the oil wedge 
and the greatest oil film 
pressure. 
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“Cleveland Type” Oil Film Bearings are as 
near to perfect frictionless bearings as is possible 
to attain. When operating there is absolutely 
no metallic contact between the shaft and the 
bearing. The shaft floats free on a flowing 
wedge shaped film of oil... enabling heavier 
loads to be carried, higher speed operation, and 
a smooth uninterrupted flow of power impos- 
sible with any other anti-friction bearing. 


“Cleveland Type” Oil Film Bearings are de- 
signed for all styles of rigid and ball and socket 
mountings, adjustable four ways. Various types 
may be applied successfully to every class of 
service—low, medium, high speed, continu- 
ous, plain or water-cooled. 
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counts sent us for collection were paid direct to members, 
and in many cases the members saved sums considerably 
larger than the amount of their annual dues. As a result of 
the effectiveness of our bureau we have received many letters 
of commendation, and we earnestly urge members to use this 
service to the fullest extent. We feel certain it will substan- 
tially reduce their collection expense, as well as losses caused 
by charging off uncollectible accounts. 

In addition to the services regularly maintained by our 
association, we have been able to assist many of our members 
in the solution of their individual problems. As a result of 
the character of our work, we are constantly in touch with 
numerous sources of information of all kinds, including the 
various departments of our government. Frequently the 
men in charge are known to us personally and as a result we 
are in intimate contact with the work they are doing. 

At this time we wish to express our sincere and deep ap- 
preciation of the energetic work of our president, E. P. 
\Velles, during the last year. It has been a real pleasure to 
work with him for the advancement of the interests of our 
members. We do not believe our members realize just how 
much time and energy Mr. Welles has given to the problems 
facing the mill supply distributor. He has been untiring in 
his efforts and unselfishly given his time and thought to 
making the distribution of mill supplies more pleasant and 
profitable. He has constantly maintained close personal con- 
tact with our activities, and under his guidance our associa- 
tion has reached the strongest position that it has ever held 
in the industry. 

Our members are equally indebted to our advisory board 
and executive committee. All have earnestly devoted them- 
selves to the solution of the problems confronting our mem- 
bers. Too much credit cannot be given to them, and we wish 
ito express to them our thanks for their guidance and advice. 

In concluding this report, I again wish to urge members to 
freely utilize the facilities of our association. Your office 
should be regarded as a branch of your business and the sec- 
retarial staff a part of your own personnel. Membership 
will be a more valuable asset as the result of intimate con- 
tact with the association. Such contact will increase the use- 
fulness of our association and enable it to play an even more 
important part in developing our industry on constructive 
lines. 

W. J. Radcliffe, The E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, a 
member of the advisory board of the association, was 
especially interested in having the membership know 
more about the work that had been done by the collec- 
tion department of the association, and, at his request, 
the secretary read the list of members who had availed 
themselves of this service, and the amounts that had 
been collected. Various members expressed their own 
appreciation of what had been done for them in the col- 
lection of slow accounts. 


B. H. ACKLES’ TALK ON MARGINS OF PROFIT 
The principal subject for discussion at this session 
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was, “Business at a Profit Rather Than Profitless Pros- 
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Unidentified man; Louis Williams, Louis Williams & Co., 
Nashville; H. F. Seymour, The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland; Harry J. Casper, Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co.; 
Hugh L. Coats and F. A. Billings, Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Chicago 
perity.” This broad subject was presented by four 
speakers, each of whom covered a different phase of it. 
B. H. Ackles, The Rayl Company, Detroit, spoke as fol- 
lows, his subject being, “How Can Distributors Conduct 
Their Business so as to Yield Maximum Net Profits?” 
Studies conducted by our association indicate our members 
are serving manufacturers and buyers of industrial supplies 
efficiently, but are not being properly compensated for the 
service they render. It has been said frequently that distri- 
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bution costs must be lowered and turnover increased. Exam- 
ination of facts, however, indicates that the members of our 
association cannot be criticised because of excessive costs or 
limited turnover. Wholesale hardware merchants operate on 
an average cost of doing business of about 20 percent. The 
costs of paint and varnish distributors are approximately 
22 percent. Distribution costs of automotive equipment aver- 
age around 23 percent and in the steel and heavy hardware 
trade the distributor’s costs are 25 to 26 percent. The over- 
head expense reports prepared by our association show our 
costs are approximately 22 percent. 

Analysis of turnover indicates our members are consid- 
erably more efficient than distributors of many commodities. 
Our average turnover during 1926 was 4.04 times, and in 
1927 it increased to 4.13 times. Wholesale hardware mer- 
chants turn their stocks about 315 times, steel and heavy 
hardware merchants slightly over 3 times, and distributors 
of automotive equipment about 315 times. It is apparent, 
therefore, that no fault can be found with the distributor of 
mill supplies on this score. 

Despite this efficiency, however, profits are frequently in- 
sufficient to compensate us for the essential service we per- 





David C. Jones, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; James R. 

White, Jenkins Bros., New York; B. H. Ackles, The Rayl 

Company, Detroit; S. Horace Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, 

Philadelphia; W. L. Graham, Empire Machinery & Supply 
Corp., Norfolk, Va. 


form. At this convention considerable attention will be 
devoted to the consideration of factors responsible for this 
condition, and at the outset I wish to stress the importance 
of an adequate margin of profit on the various lines we 
handle. Many manufacturers are still under the delusion 
that 12 percent or 15 percent is sufficient. Statistics show it 
is practically impossible to distribute any line of merchandise 
on such a margin, with the possible exception of groceries, of 
which the turnover is much more rapid. However, turnover 
appears to lack many of its alleged compensating virtues in 
the grocery trade, as net profits of wholesalers average less 
than 1 percent. 

It is a trite saying that “Every man is worthy of his hire.” 
This is as true of an industry or a branch of an industry as 
of an individual, and is particularly applicable to the dis- 
tributor of mill supplies. 

Educational work is the only method that can be success- 
fully employed to correct this situation. That it requires 
correction is clearly apparent. Therefore, every effort should 
be made by each member of our association to impress on 
manufacturers the importance of an adequate margin, and 
thereby supplement the valuable work sponsored by our 
association. 

Our executive committee gave this problem most serious 
consideration during its meeting January 19th and recom- 
mended such action. It is essential that their suggestion be 
given most serious attention by members, for much can be 
done to insure a fair margin if each of us does his part. 

It is equally essential for manufacturers to give this ques- 
tion serious attention. Developments within the industry 
indicate distributors are closely studying and analyzing their 
business to determine which lines are profitable and which 
are not. The latter are gradually being weeded out and their 
market constantly restricted. 

H. 0. WENTWORTH ON “BUSINESS AT A PROFIT” 

H. O. Wentworth, The Vulcan Copper & Supply Co.. 
Cincinnati, had been given the subject, “Should Greater 
Emphasis Be Placed on Volume Than on a Profit on Each 
Transaction?” Mr. Wentworth was not able to be pres- 
ent at this meeting because of illness, and his paper was 
read by H. R. Rinehart, assistant secretary-treasurer of 
the National association. It was as follows: 

A business to justify itself as such must operate at a 
profit. A profitless business, so long as it continues, is not 
unlike a cyclone passing over a country-side, which leaves 
















































































































































































a track of desolation and waste in its path. Eventually 
doomed to extinction, the profitless business not only wrecks 
itself, but also inflicts loss and hardship on all who support 
and have faith in it. 

Statistics of the United States treasury department show 
that during the last three years about half of the industries 
of the country were operated at a loss. It is for this 
half that the paradoxical term of “‘profitless prosperity” was 
coined. That there was prosperity so far as volume is con- 
cerned, must be admitted. The car loadings of the country, 
greater than any in its history, prove this beyond dispute. 
Statistics further show that during this period mechanical 
and kindred supplies to the value of approximately $500,- 
000,000 were distributed annually. For the handling of this 
tremendous volume the distributor participated in the way of 
capital investment to the extent of approximately $100,- 
000,000. 

Now, guided by the expense sheets of the last three years, 
as tabulated by the secretary of our association, it is pitiful 
to relate that the distributor, with this very large capital in- 
vestment and tremendous turnover, netted on the average less 
than one-half of one per cent on his sales. Surely that is 
dangerously close to a profitless business. The question is, 
what can be done to correct this situation. 

Undoubtedly every distributor has his organization so 
curtailed as to be operating at a minimum of expense. Fur- 
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ther adjustment in this direction can hardly be accom- 
plished. The outstanding need is to arrive at an average 
basis of selling prices that will meet the present-day cost 
of doing business, plus a further allowance to represent a 
profit at the end of the year. 

Much can be done in this regard among ourselves as 
distributors, but there are some six or eight leading lines for 
the adjustment of which we are dependent upon the manu- 
facturer. Every fair means to bring pressure to bear upon 
these manufacturers should be resorted to by the individual 
distributor. No stone should be left unturned until low- 
priced, direct competition has been eliminated. This can best 
be accomplished by constant urging of the manufacturer to 
fix a consumer’s resale price on his products. The bolt 
manufacturers have successfully paved the way. There’s a 
fair proposition, working out to the satisfaction of both 
manufacturer and distributor. Drills, files, taps, wrenches, 
cap and set screws and other commodities should be handled 
in a like manner. 

In the last analysis, however, the greatest headway can 
be made by co-operation among ourselves. Contact and ever 
more contact between the distributors in every locality is 
what is required. Discussion of our problems, frank and 
open criticism of all adverse conditions pertaining to the 
distribution of our products, and faith in each other as to 
our motives and aims, will pave the way for the betterment to 
which we are aspiring. 

Let us make of each competitor, whether at home or 
afield, a personal friend, throwing into the discard all busi- 
ness envy and jealousy. Above all, let us forego being mis- 
led any longer by that will-’o-the-wisp fantasy of operating 
for volume. Operating for volume and cut-throat competi- 
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tion are synonymous. Most of us have learned that this 
practice leads us only farther into the bog. Let us be con- 
tent with a normal growth of our business from year to 
year, based on service to our customers and a fair return on 
the goods we sell. If each distributor in every locality holds 
to this principle, selling prices will automatically advance. 
Let us adopt as a slogan, “Business at a profit, or no busi- 
ness at all.” With this ideal firmly fixed as our goal, the 
supply distributor will again restore himself to the profitable 
class of his country’s industries, where, by every rule of 
common sense and business sense, he rightfully belongs. 

T. E. Hazell, Wm. H. Taylor & Co., Inc., Allentown, 
Pa., had for his subject, ‘Will a Sales Campaign Based 
on Service Insure Greater Profit Over a Long Period of 
Time than if Based on Price?” 

“This is a most important subject,” said Mr. Hazell, 
in part. “There is no question but what the mill supply 
house plays an important part in the distribution of 
industrial merchandise. Nevertheless, there are certain 
weaknesses in the scheme of distribution that need cor- 
rection in order that the distributor may secure an in- 
creased profit. One of them is direct selling. To be 
successful, we must have the support of the manufac- 
turer, and we ourselves can do a lot to secure that sup- 
port. The part of manufacturers is to produce enough 
merchandise to supply the demand, and it is the business 
of the supply house to distribute that merchandise. Di- 
rect selling is the most expensive method. 

“A certain large manufacturing company until a few 
years ago sold its product through distributors. Now 
it is selling direct. Sales have increased five times, but 
profit has increased only twice. That manufacturer 
would much prefer to sell through the supply house, but 
cannot do so because he could not find enough distribu- 
tors to give him loyal support. Distributors should make 
it their policy to take on the lines of the well established 
manufacturers and give them their support. Make them 
feel their distribution is in safe hands.” 

The fourth speaker in this group was P. O. Boylan, 
The W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland. His subject 
was, “The Ultimate Result of Unwarranted Price Cut- 
ting to Stimulate Sales.” Mr. Boylan apologized for not 
treating this subject in the way it was intended he 
should. When he received his assignment, he understood 
that he was to cover all four of the divisions of the gen- 
eral subject, so his talk touched on the topics of the three 
preceding speakers. He spoke substantially as follows: 

The question, ““How Can Distributors Conduct Their Busi- 
ness So as to Yield Maximum Net Profit?” is now receiving 
the attention of the mill supply business. To operate at a 
net profit is possible, though we will admit that at times it 
is a real he-man job so to do. Realization of this profit re- 
quires, particularly in times such as the present, the utmost 
in intelligent administration. We, each of us, have a right 
to believe we are entitled to pay for our hire, but we have no 
right to expect such pay unless our effort is a reflection of 
intelligent planning and proper execution. 

Distributors can conduct their business so as to yield maxi- 
mum net profit—first, by keeping a most careful check on 
general expense; second, by having an exact knowledge of 
the cost of doing business (this item must not be guess 
work, but the result of definite information) ; and, third, by 
proper co-operation among all departments. Please remem- 
ber it is possible to make a profit and still not make money. 
What I mean is a profit on the business you actually do. Busi- 
ness is a sporting proposition, and you must take the lean 
years with the good ones. 

You can make a net profit by seeing to it that each transac- 
tion, large or small, carries a profit. Don’t be a poor sport 
or a short sighted business man by quoting prices that are 
not only unjust to your competitor and ruinous to the in- 
dustry, but which are the particular reasons why you do 
not realize maximum net for volume taken. 

Now comes the question, ‘Should greater effort be placed 
on volume than on a profit for each transaction?” 
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You can drive a willing horse to death, and your business 
will surely be a willing horse if you keep feeding it profit- 
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less business. There should be no compromise. Every 
order must carry a profit. Volume is necessary, but, gentle- 
men, see that it is a healthy, profitable volume. Car load 
and heavy tonnage business is essential to success. How- 
ever, each of you know very definitely from experience that 
this class of business is only an incident and that the greater 
part of your total is the result of smaller orders, truck and 
store deliveries. Why place a burden on the life of your 
business by taking volume without profit? Each and every 
transaction should carry its share of the load. 

“\WVill a sales campaign based on service insure greater 
profit over a long period of time than if based on price?” 
Gentlemen, I believe we all know the answer to this question. 
You, who have been in business for varying periods, surely 
would not make the statement that the fact that you sold 
your merchandise at a low price is a reason for your success. 
Please remember that a low price sale carries with it no ap- 
preciation by the buyer for the house that made it, and makes 
no impression on him that guarantees you his next order for 
like material. You really have performed no service that 
entitles you to any particular consideration. Naturally, you 
might be asked to quote again, but unless your price is low, 
you have no reserve of good will, built up through real serv- 
ice in other ways, that would guarantee you the business. 

HOUSE THAT INSISTS ON PROFIT MOST SUCCESSFUL 

The reverse is true of the institution that has been doing 
business on a fair margin of profit. My experience teaches 
me that buyers are very appreciative of the helpful influence 
of the mill supply distributor. Indeed, I am very willing 
to make the statement that, when the low price house has one 
chance for business, the organization that insists on a profit 
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commensurate with the service given has nine chances. Cut 
prices never built big business. 

The word “service” is much abused. Repeat business, the 
steady flow of orders from old customers, plus the new busi- 
ness building up in your territory from year to year, fur- 
nishes the real red blood that makes life worth living and 
your business a top notcher. 

Considering the topic, “The Ultimate Result of Unwar- 
ranted Price Cutting to Stimulate Sales,” to my way of 
thinking, there is only one result possible from a policy of 
this kind. Reports from Dun and Bradstreet carry the 
story better than I can tell it. The mortality list among 
price cutters is a tragic tale. 

However, gentlemen, with the improved condition of our 
industry, because of close co-operation between both local 
and national associations, the advent of the Mill Supply 
Council and the certain splendid results that must follow 
other activities, I believe the price cutter will be less in 
evidence. Also, manufacturers seem to appreciate more and 
more the fact they need the mill supply distributor. Many 
of them are closing branch houses and turning to the dis- 


tributor. We, then, must co-operate with them by maintain- 
ing resale prices and buying our merchandise in proper 
quantities. If we do these things, I am quite sure we will 


do business at a profit rather than be a part of a profitless 
prosperity. 
GENERAL DISCUSSION ON PROFITS 
In the general discussion which followed, P. G. Mad- 
dock, Maddock & Co., Philadelphia, said his company, 


which was a charter member of the National Association, 





Upper Left Hand Group—Bill Gordon, General Wheelbarrow Co., Cleve- 


land, putts, while P. O. Boylan, The W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland; L. P. Colebrook, General Wheelbarrow Co., and 


David C. Jones, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, look on. 
Gardner, The Chas. 


Upper Right Hand Group—Hal Thayer (kneeling) and “Red” 


Darker Co., Meriden, Conn., and F. E. Shurtz, American Swiss File & Tool Co., Elizabeth, N. J., watch 
George Allen, also of The Chas. Parker Co., as he tries to dig himself out of a ditch. 
L. Parker, Taylor-Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Clyde W. 


Lower Left Hand Group—Eugene 
Beckner, West Virginia-Kentucky Hardware & Supply Co., 


Huntington, W. Va.; W. C. Henning, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, and Hal Wright, The Wright Mfg. Co., Bridge- 


port, Conn., waiting to tee off. 


Lower Right Hand Group—Mark Lyons, McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, 


Ala.; N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis; G. F. Steele, of Nashville, and Walter Blun, Georgia Supply Co., 


Savannah, Ga., just before making some beautiful drives 


























































































had just passed its fiftieth anniversary. The company’s 
policy is to stick close to its particular line. It always 
carries standard lines and large quantities of them. He 
mentioned some sad experiences in taking on supplies 
not kindred to their line and which could not be sold 
profitably. He found that working on manufacturers 
to establish resale prices had worked out satisfactorily. 
Large buyers can be made to realize that, instead of 
going around and asking prices from all dealers, it is to 
their advantage to go where there is a complete stock. 
Last vear his company increased its gross profit more 
than two percent. Business was not lost by the establish- 
ment of resale prices. In cases where manufacturers had 
no resale prices, they were induced to establish them 
for the Philadelphia district. 

President Welles, in commenting on the foregoing 
statement, said Mr. Maddock had stressed a good point. 
Manufacturers should consult distributors about resale 
prices before establishing them. If they do not consult 
the distributor, the distributor is licked before he starts, 
he said. 

A. B. Paull, Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Buifalo, said 
that his company’s profits depend upon their own effort. 
There is in his organization a man, Mr. McCarthy, who 
has always impressed upon his men that they must have 
profits. His company carries large and varied stocks 
and not cut Twice a year they go over 
their cost and selling records to see if they can get a 
little more profit. They are not looking for volume. Dis- 
tributors, he said, do not always take full advantage of 
the prices they get from the manufacturer. His com- 
pany takes all the business it can get and makes a point 
of making a greater profit on the slow moving lines than 
on those that move oftener. Everything sold must stand 
on its own feet. Every distributor can get the right 
profit if he will carry the stock and give the service. 

CHARLES E. CURTIS ON “BUYING LOCALLY” 

Charles E. Curtis, The Western Iron Stores Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., spoke on the subject, “What Distributors 
Can Do to Convince Customers of the Advisability of 
Buying Locally.” Mr. Curtis said the progress made 
among the distributors of his city along this line has 
been due to the constructive work of the local mill supply 
group. It is a panacea for many of the ills from which 
the mill supply trade is suffering. In his city the dis- 
tributors are of one mind on the local need for the mill 
supply distributor. The distributor is a necessary ele- 
ment in the community of which he is a part. The need 
is to impress this fact upon the consumer, and the local 
group is the proper vehicle with which to carry out this 
plan. The attempt should not be to convince the con- 
sumer but to educate him, always keeping in mind the 
customer’s ability to think for himself. 

Time should be taken in meetings of the sales force 
to discuss the economic value of the local distributor so 
salesmen may be prepared to show their customers the 
advisability of buying locally. The written word should 
also be employed through the use of letters, circulars, 
bulletins and newspaper advertisements, to build up the 
good will of consumers, he said. All distributors in a 
locality must participate in this work and not leave it to 
a few. During the last vear, said Mr. Curtis, his com- 
pany had sent out a number of letters and issued a pam- 
phlet entitled, ‘A Friend Indeed—the Mill Supply Dis- 
tributor,” from which he read extracts. This pamphlet 
is addressed to the manufacturers of the community cov- 
ered by the local mill supply houses and covers briefly 
the distributor’s rightful place in industry. On the 
back page of his company’s discount book, said Mr. Cur- 
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tis, are stated ten advantages in buying from the 
supply house. 

Sincerity must be demonstrated through the co-opera- 
tion of distributors, for what is true about the economic 
value of one distributor is also true of his associate dis- 
tributors. “I predict,” said Mr. Curtis in closing, “that 
if every distributor here would lend his active and un- 
selfish support to such an educational programme, it 
would result in such support of the local supply houses 
that many of our troubles with manufacturers and price 
cutting curbstoners would entirely disappear.” 

RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION OF PRESIDENT WELLES 

W. J. Radcliffe asked for the privilege of presenting a 
resolution. Mr. Radcliffe said he had been closely asso- 
ciated with President Welles during the last year, that 
the association has been most active, exceptional results 
have been secured, and a firm foundation has been laid 
for greater work in the future. He therefore offered 
this resolution as expressing the appreciation of the 
association for the work Mr. Welles has done: ‘Resolved, 
That we express our thorough appreciation of President 
Welles for his work during the past year.’ The resolu- 
tion was adopted and Mr. Welles expressed his thanks 
for the expression of confidence, and the hope that he 
would continue to merit it. 

At the request of the president, Secretary Fernley 
read the list of new members, representatives present 
being asked to stand as the names of their companies 
were read. 


mill 


President Welles then appointed the resolutions com- 
mittee, consisting of W. J. Radcliffe, The EK. A. Kinsey 
Co., Cincinnati; H. H. Kuhn, The Hardware & Supply 
Co., Akron, Ohio, and Louis A. Clark, Samuel Harris & 
Co., Chicago, and the nominating committee, consisting 
of B. H. Ackles, The Rayl Company, Detroit; A. E. Doug- 
las, The E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati; A. B. Paull, Beals, 
McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., Buffalo; P. O. Boylan, The W. 
M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, and Arthur Yorke, 
Hansen & Yorke Company, Inc., New York. The meeting 
then adjourned. 


SECOND NATIONAL MEETING 


Association Discusses Policies Relating Particularly to the 
Future Status of the Organization, Votes to Discontinue 
Associate Membership and Hears Talk by Charles J. 
Graham. 

On Tuesday afternoon, May 15th, the National Asso- 
ciation held an executive session for the purpose of dis- 
cussing matters of policy, and to inform members on sub- 
jects which were to be taken up later in conjunction with 
the other associations. 

Perhaps the outstanding action of this session was the 
decision of the association to give up its associate man- 
ufacturer membership as of May 3lst, with an adjust- 
ment of dues paid beyond this date, this action being 
in the interest of a union between the manu- 
tacturer and distributor associations. The question of 
doing away with the associate membership of the Na- 
tional Association had been one of the most important 
subjects discussed at meetings of the Mill Supply Coun- 
cil, and the executive committee and advisory board of 
the National, at their semi-annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia, January 19th, passed a resolution providing that 
they recommend to the Nashville convention that asso- 
ciate membership be discontinued as of May 31st, since 
the American Association had announced its intention of 
confining membership in that organization to manufac- 
turers who go on record as stating that their sales poli- 
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cies recognize the distributor as the most efficient and 
method for distributing mill supplies and 
machinery, and since it was understood that statements 
to that effect were to be signed by all present and future 
members of the American Association. 

Several were on the programme for this 
meeting, but they were pestponed until Wednesday. To- 
ward the close of this session, Charles J. Graham, presi- 
dent of the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke briefly on the work of that association during 
the last four years. Mr. Graham had just finished ad- 
dressing the American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association on that subject, and a summary of 
his address is given in the report of the second meeting 
of supplies. 


economical 


addresses 


President Welles expressed his appreciation of the talk 
given by Mr. Graham, and the hope that a plan similar 
to that developed by the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufac- 
turers Association might be worked out for other lines 
of supplies. 


THIRD NATIONAL MEETING 


Committee Appointed to Confer With Representatives of 
Other Associations on Proposed Single Association; Talks 
by Lawrence G. Puchta, A. E. Douglas and W. A. Slack; 
Officers Elected 

The Wednesday afternoon session of the National As 
sociation was called to order by the president, who asked 
the secretary to read two communications. 
from George Puchta, of Cincinnati, expressing regret 
that he could not be present, and stating that he had 
almost recovered from his illness. The other was trom 
the F. IX. Satterlee Company, Minneapolis, applying for 
membership in the association. 

President Welles called attention to the fact that the 
programme arranged for Tuesday afternoon had_ not 
been carried out because of the discussion of the subject 
of uniting the associations, and he asked the consent of 
those on the Wednesday afternoon programme for a fur- 
ther postponement in order that the opinions expressed 
at the morning joint session might be discussed. 

To show that the National Association was not drift- 
ing along without a set course, the president asked Sec- 
retary Fernley to read the outline of a plan for the advis- 
ory board to spend some time traveling over the country, 
beginning in Boston, and visiting New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago, to meet 
groups of members and discuss their problems with them. 
Another plan was to request manufacturing groups to 
meet with the executive committee and discuss how busi- 
ness could be made more profitable. 


One was 


Following a full discussion, in which most of the mem- 
bers present took part, it appeared that a majority fa- 
vored a conference with representatives of the other 
two associations to find out what 
uniting the associations. 


their ideas were on 


Word was received from a committee, consisting of S. 
P. Browning and Dixon C. Williams from the American 
Association, and T. C. Keeling and J. L. Pitts from the 
Southern Association, that it was ready to appear before 
the meeting if desired, to report progress, and to offer 
and receive suggestions covering united action. 

An invitation to appear was then extended to them by 
the secretary. Mr. Keeling, speaking for the committee. 
stated briefly the action taken by the Southern and Amer- 
ican Associations and suggested that a committee from 
the National Association be appointed to confer with the 
Southern and American committees and report back to 
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the association before the close of the convention. The 
suggestion met with approval, and President Welles ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of H. H. Kuhn, chairman, 
Charles Kk. Allinger and H. O. Wentworth, and asked that 
a report of the conference be made at a special meeting 
to be held at 9 o’clock Thursday morning. 

L. G. PUCHTA TALKS ON SIMPLIFICATION 

Next on the programme was an address by Lawrence 
G. Puchta, The Queen City Supply Co., Cincinnati, on 
‘The Work of the Division of Simplified Practice and Its 
Value to Distributors.”” Mr. Puchta, who represents the 
association on the planning committee of the division of 
simplified practice, spoke substantially as follows: 

I consider the recommendation by President Welles, and 
subsequent appointment by Secretary Hoover, to the sim- 
plified practice committee of the United States Department of 
Commerce at Washington, a signal honor and distinction. 
B. H. Ackles, whom you all know, preceded me on this com- 
mittee, and, in passing, I cannot help but say that his activ- 
ities on the committee and in the department of commerce 
were marked by a precision which is exemplary of Mr. 
Ackles’ activities in any field. 

Simplification merely means to make less complex. The 


department of commerce, through the simplified practice 
division, is trying to make business easier for you. This is 


a colossal task, and deserves your most hearty support. 

Please do not conceive the idea that it is the department’s 
desire for each and every one of us to wear the same kind of 
clothes, live in the same style houses, ride in the same kind 
of automobiles, and have and use articles which are identical 
in every respect’ to those of our neighbors. The department 
does not make any effort to curb the initiative or inventive 
talent in the arts, sciences, professions, or industries. 

Any group in any branch of production, distribution or 
consumption, may secure the services of the division, and 
naturally this division is closely allied with the bureau of 
standards; in fact, is a part of it. At the present time, the 
simplified practice committee is acting more or less as the 
advisory board for the bureau of standards, which is under 
the supervision of the department of commerce. 

Simplified practice is, as I have said before, applied to 
manufacturing, selling, and using. This is a large field. We 
should be extremely interested in simplification, for it has 
many advantages and benefits. You may confidently expect 
the following benefits if simplified practice is adopted and 
adhered to: 

BENEFITS OF SIMPLIFICATION TO THE MANUFACTURER 

1. Less capital tied up in raw materials, special mechan- 
ical equipment, semi-finished stock, finished stock, storage 
space, and repair parts. 

2. More economical manufacture through less,idle equip- 
ment, better scheduling of work, accurate cost accounting, 
long runs on large units, simplified packing, simplified mate- 
rial inventory, and reduced cost per unit. 

3. More efficient labor through less seasonal employment 
fluctuations, increased individual output, greater skill of 
workmen, ease of training employes, simpler and better in- 
spection, smaller labor turnover, and greater earning power. 

BENEFITS TO THE DISTRIBUTOR 

1. Increased turnover due to concentration of stock; 
staple lines, easy to buy, quick to sell; no slow-moving num- 
bers; more effective sales force; and more concentrated sales 
effort. 

2. Decreased capital requirements—fewer complete lines 
to carry, decreased capital requirements for maintenance 
stocks, for packing materials, for storage space, for interest 
and other charges; less operating margin required. 

3. Less overhead and better service through lower han- 
dling charges, less stock depreciation, smaller clerical forces, 
less obsolescence, quick and reliable delivery, fewer mis- 
understandings and errors. 

BENEFITS TO THE CONSUMER 

Better value for the money, better quality, prompt de- 
liveries, quick replacement service, lower maintenance costs, 
simplified specifications, protection against unscrupulous 
traders. 

We are naturally most vitally interested in the mill supply 
industry, so I will present a few striking instances of 
simplification as applied to our business: 

Files and rasps have been reduced 
175, or a reduction of 65/7. 

Woven wire fencing, from 552 sizes to 69, or a reduction of 
87%. 

Plow bolts, from 1500 sizes to 840, or a reduction of 44% 


from 1351 sizes to 
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Forged tools, from 665 sizes to 351, or a reduction of 

17%. 
Steel reinforcing bars, from 40 sizes to 11, or a reduc- 
tion of 73%. 

Grinding wheels from 715,200 to 254,400, or a 
of 64%. 

Shovels, spades and scoops 5,136 to 2,180, or a reduction 
of 57%. 

It is difficult, to be sure, to estimate the savings brought 
about by simplification in dollars and cents. The division is, 
however at the present time, attempting to make a survey of 
this subject, which will, in due course of time, be completed 
and distributed in all tields of industry. One example comes 
to my mind to illustrate the potential possibilities for econ- 
omies through simplification, and it pertains to the auto- 
motive industry. The preliminary surveys for simplified 
recommendations in the automobile and automotive acces- 
sory fields, show a probable saving of $25,000,000 a year. 

At this point let me impress upon you the fact that 
simplification does not mean an arbitrary reduction in variety 
merely for the sake of getting along with less. Simplification 
means the elimination of those items which can be spared 
by intelligent deletion, based upon the coordinate approval of 
all interests. These recommendations are not made on any 
item without a thorough survey of the interests involved. The 
manufacturers, jobbers, and users are considered, and during 
the course of these surveys, engineering standards and other 
scientific formulae are not disregarded. After recommenda- 
tions are made, they are not put into practice until they 
are accepted by those directly concerned. 

Nothing could be more fair, systematic or thorough. Our 
government is doing this splendid work for you. Avail your- 
selves of its benefits, and, as a member of the committee, I 
extend an invitation for you to share in the rewards of 
simplified practice. 

VIEWS OF A. FE. DOUGLAS 

The next subject on the programme, 
Should be Simplified by Manufacturers?” was covered 
by A. E. Douglas, The E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, who 
spoke substantially as follows: 

What lines should be simplified by manufacturers? At 
first glance one would think practically all lines should be 
simplified and standardized and that many reasons could 
be given for so doing. In simplifying and standardizing lines 
carried by distributors, would an economic advantage be 
gained at the expense of progress? In other words, if a line 
were standardized, what would it benefit a manufacturer 
to improve his product if his changes did not meet the ap- 
proval of the standardization committee? 

Standardization means elimination of variety. Variety 
is the spice of life, and undoubtedly variety is one of the 
greatest selling points in existence—and a distributor can- 
not have too many selling points. A manufacturer must 
keep his factory working full time, and if he can increase his 
sales by slight changes in his product, why should he not do 
so? 

You might think, from what I have said, that I am not in 
favor of simplification, but with a direct subject, ‘What 
Lines Should Be Simplified by Manufacturers,” I hesitate 
to name any but a very few lines, which we, The E. A. Kinsey 
Co., have found overcrowded with sizes, grades and finishes. 
But I emphasize that this is given from our local view- 
point only, and it must not be considered a recommendation 
for the entire country. 

Many times we find that lines which do not move in our 

territory, do move in other territories, and vice versa. How 
often have you seen this exemplified in the lists sent out 
by Mr. Fernley, of goods which some firm cannot move and 
which are purchased by another firm in a different part 
of the country. 
_ Each distributor must find his own solution to the question 
in an arrangement with his source of supply, whereby any 
non-moving item of the lines he is carrying may be returned 
to the manufacturer for credit or exchange for items of that 
line which do move. 

From our local standpoint, the simplification of the fol- 
lowing lines would be beneficial by enabling us to carry a 
smaller inventory: Machinists’ tools, pipe threading tools, 
goggles, drill chucks, abrasive wheels, discs, paper and cloth. 

These are but a few of the many lines that at first glance 
one would think should be simplified. Simplification will most 
assuredly reduce our burden in stock carrying, but caution 
should be our watchword lest our sales be affected, resulting 
in a loss of profit. I have simply brought up these few 
thoughts with the idea that some of our fellow members 
would give concrete examples or express ideas on this sub- 
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ject, and if they will give them to the convention, we will all 
be benefited. 
W. A. SLACK SPEAKS ON ONE-PRICE POLICY 

The next speaker was W. A. Slack, president, the 
Torchweld Equipment Co., Chicago, who spoke substan- 
tially as follows: 

I presume when your secretary called on me to give an 
address on “The Value of a One Price Policy,” he was 
thoroughly familiar with the one price policy of the com- 
pany I represent, which has been maintained since it was 
organized. 

I notice on your programme the slogan of your associa- 
tion this year is, “Business at a Profit, Rather Than Profit- 
Prosperity.” Another slogan which should be taken 
into consideration at this time is, “Good business does not 
necessarily mean profits, but profits invariably mean good 
business.” There have been a number of addresses given 
within the last year about profitless prosperity, and we are 
all sorry to note the amount of business still being conducted 
with very little profit to the manufacturer or distributor for 
the effort put forth. Profit can be made if the manu- 
facturer and mill supply distributor will maintain the proper 
prices for their merchandise. There is no question that the 
one price policy is the best for all in the industry, and there 
is no reason for its not being more rigidly enforced in the 
commercial world today. The maintenance of a one price 
policy means good salesmanship. 

There are two methods of selling merchandise, one the 
one price basis and the other a sliding scale basis. The term, 
one price, may be understood to mean that the manufacturer 
insists the dealer sell his merchandise at a certain price to 
the user, regardless of the quantity desired. The sliding 
scale policy is governed by the amount purchased, that is, 
if more than a certain quantity is purchased, an extra dis- 
count is allowed. As I am more familiar with the one price 
policy, I will confine my address to that. 

To maintain a uniform price to all is a decision which 
the manufacturer and distributor should make. It is a most 
important one, and they should not worry about the results. 
Special cases coming to their attention, in which it is very 
evident an order has been lost because of refusal to deviate 
from the regular schedule of price, should not worry them. 
If a manufacturer or distributor thinks in terms of losing 
the business at his regular price, he does himself and his 
policy a great injustice. The correct way to estimate the 
real loss in such a case is to determine as nearly as possible 
at what price the purchaser finally signed the order, and then 
figure not how much business but how much profit was lost 
by not receiving the order. Looking at it from this angle will 
take the sting out of many a lost sale. 

There is no reason for so many of the business institutions 
in this country doing business at a loss, and it goes without 
saying that to correct such a condition is one of our greatest 
national problems. If it is to be properly solved, all mer- 
chandise must be sold at a fair profit. Practically all who 
manufacture and all who sell merchandise publish catalogues 
which show a price for each article. This published price, we 
presume, is a fair one which carries a fair profit, but there 
are very few who adhere strictly to their published prices. 

Published prices seem to mean very little to the purchaser 
of many lines, as it has been his experience that he is able 
to buy the desired merchandise at his own price, because 
salesmen in their eagerness to secure orders think only of the 
immediate sale, without giving much thought to profit. When 
the price is cut on any article, the purchaser gives no con- 
sideration to any first named price from this source of sup- 
ply. In other words, the purchaser places himself in a good 
position to be able to bargain for lower prices all around. 

Some sales managers and salesmen seem to think more of 
the volume of business they can secure than of selling their 
merchandise at the price they are supposed to get for it. 
You can educate both the sales managers and salesmen to 
know that a profit must be made on their sales in order to 
maintain a good business policy, but it seems that in the last 
few years executives, sales managers, and salesmen have not 
only been, in many cases, working for their own house, but 
for those they sell to, because they have often sold their 
merchandise at the lowest possible price, regardless of profit. 
Many salesmen know the cost of the merchandise to the dis- 
tributor, and it seems to me this is a big handicap, because 
it gives the salesman an opportunity to cut prices whether it 
is necessary or not in order to secure an order. 

IMPRESS SALESMEN WITH NECESSITY FOR PROFIT 

Many salesmen undoubtedly could be cured of price cutting 
if they were trained to remember the object of selling is not 
only to build up a volume of sales, but to make a profit for 
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the distributor. Cut price selling does not help profits, and 
if salesmen were penalized by having all sales made below 
list price subtracted from their volume, there would be 
more profitable business done today. I believe too many mill 
supply salesmen, and perhaps executives directing salesmen, 
stress too much the price rather than the performance and 
value of the articles they are selling. 

Here is one angle to which I would like to have you give a 
great deal of thought. Every article should have a price to 
carry a profit if you are selling on a one price basis. When 
you cut your price you simply take a part of your fair profit 
and hand it to the customer. It is not the customer who 
forces you down on your price. He will pay what he is re- 
quired to pay and no more. I believe the manufacturer and 
mill supply distributor who adhere to a one price policy will 
make real profits and do a bigger service to society than any 
company that is trying to manufacture or sell as cheaply as 
possible. Quality merchandise, intelligently priced, will in- 
sure your profits. 

Every manufacturer and distributor has certain claims for 
his goods on which to make sales arguments. Performance 
and service are, of course, the most important claims, and it 
is the salesman’s duty to know his product and its applica- 
tion so thoroughly that he can explain it in such a way that 
the customer or prospect will want it. This policy should 
result in orders at a profit and that is necessary. The manu- 
facturer who establishes a fair price covering the manu- 
facturing and selling expense and allows a fair margin 
of profit, is playing fair with the consumer, the mill supply 
distributor and himself. 

Another result of observance of a one price policy is an 
increase of the confidence of the customer in his source of 
supply, so that when it is necessary to make further pur- 
chases on the same article, there is no tendency to shop 
around for lower prices from other distributors. Further- 
more, the customer knows that if he asks the manufacturer 
for prices, he will be quoted the same resale price as is given 
him by the distributor, if the manufacturer quotes him direct 
at all. In other words, the manufacturer has firmly declared 
himself as favoring the sale of his product in the distributor’s 
territory through his established distributing connection and 
does not propose to take the business from this connection by 
quoting lower prices. 
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Knowledge of costs alone does not cure the situation. 
There is something more than that. Do you realize your 
responsibility to your stockholders? I feel that the stock- 
holder is entitled to receive as much consideration as either 
the customer who secures value, or laborers who are paid 
their wages, but the stockholders in some companies have no 
protection, and I want to tell you that it is simple justice 
and plain good sportsmanship to see that they get theirs 
first, not last; not maybe, but positively. The manufacturer 
and mill supply distributor at present have keen competi- 
tion which has driven net returns on sales down to such a 
Jow point that stockholders of their companies are often out 
of luck when the time comes for the paying dividends. This 
is not true in all instances but it is a condition which is 
growing. It must be remembered that if the manufacturer 
and distributor are to expand, there must be sufficient profit 
to provide stockholders with their share, and a surplus with 
which to carry on necessary developments. 

I wish to mention very briefly how we meet competition. 
We do not allow ourselves to be so foolish as not to recognize 
that competition exists, but rather realize that competition 
is a good thing and a business builder for us. We tell our 
men, also the salesmen of our distributors, that it is their 
job to sell our products and that if they know the products 
and sell them hard enough all the time, competition will be 
overcome automatically. 

I have not come here to offer you a solution to your price 
problems. However, my reason for believing a one price 
policy is correct is based entirely on our own experience in 
following this sales policy in our business. The question is, 
what are we going to do about it? There is just one thing 
to do about it and that is to educate, really educate, so the 
right way will be clearly understood. It is easy to make a 
quick summary of the value of a one price policy because 
that value can be measured only in the terms of profit. The 
most profitable businesses today are those insisting upon 
doing business at a profit, and I express the hope that the 
time is not far away when all articles will be sold on a one 
price basis and at a profit to both the manufacturer and the 
mill supply distributor. 

The report of the nominating committee was made by 
B. H. Ackles, chairman, the nominees being: President 

-E. P. Welles, Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago; first 
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vice-president—H. H. Kuhn, The Hardware & Supply 
Co., Akron; second vice-president—H. E. Ruhf, Cleve- 
land Tool & Supply Co., Cleveland; executive committee 

—T. E. Hazell, Wm. H. Taylor & Co., Allentown, Pa.; 
Arthur Yorke, Hansen & Yorke Co., Inc., New York; 
Charles E. Allinger, The Chas. A. Strelinger Co., De- 
troit; Wm. T. Todd, Jr., Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pitts- 
burgh. All were unanimously elected. The executive 
committee was increased from four to six members. 
Holdover members of the committee are E. B. Hunn, The 
C. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven, C and Louis A. 
Clark, Samuel Harris & Co., Chicago. 

The subject of the place for the next convention was 
brought up, and President Welles stated invitations had 
been received from Syracuse, N. Y., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, and that the subject would be the 
proper time. 


nn., 


considered at 


FINAL NATIONAL MEETING 


Association Committee to Confer on Plans for Proposed Single 
Association Appointed, and the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Sit- 
uation in Various Localities, and Other Matters Discussed. 

The National Association held an early session Thurs- 
day morning. Secretary Fernley was asked to read the 
financial the last year. In the motion 
which followed, that the report be accepted and placed 
on file, it was referred to as an “excellent showing.” 

President Welles then called upon H. H. Kuhn, 
chairman of the committee that had conferred with com- 
mittees from the Southern 


statement for 


and American associations, 
to make his report. Mr. Kuhn reported that his com- 
mittee had met with representatives of the American 
and Southern Associations and found it was desired that 


a committee of three be appointed by each of the three 
associations, these committees to meet and formulate 
plans for a single association, such plans then to be sub- 
mitted to the members of each association in writing for 
their approval or rejection. Mr. Kuhn stated that the 
other associations had already appointed their committees 
and his committee recommended that the National As- 
sociation appoint such a committee before adjournment 
of the convention. The association voted in favor of the 
recommendation of Mr. Kuhn’s committee. 

President Welles expressed his regret that there had 
not been sufficient time for reading all the papers that 
had been prepared, and a motion was made and carried 
that the papers that had not been read be printed and 
sent to all members of the association. 

There was a brief discussion of the subject of whether 
distributors should carry stocks of cheaper tools, with 
special reference to low-priced, drop forged wrench sets. 
It developed that manufacturers who buy wrenches want 
the best quality obtainable, but that other users who do 
not give the tools such hard usage, are buyers of the 
cheaper tools. Distributors who sell only the industrial 
trade do not find it necessary to carry other than the 
quality lines. 

To determine what effect the work of the Bolt, Nut 
and Rivet Manufacturers’ Association has had on busi- 
ness, distributors in different parts of the country were 
called upon to speak for their own localities. In New 
England the situation was said to be most satisfactory. 
In New York the situation is also very satisfactory. All 
the dealers in that territory are well satisfied with the 
set-up. One firm in Buffalo was at first not very much 

(Continued on Page 113) 





There’s only one 


National Power Show 


~ and it’s held every year 
in New York 


HIS year’s Power Show will surpass the pre- 

ceding six in practical value to all whose inter- 
ests are advanced by intimate, first-hand, eye-and- 
ear knowledge of machinery, equip- 
ment, materials, supplies and tools for 
the generation, transmission, control, 
measurement and use of power. 
Leading manufacturers in this field 
have at this early day engaged 
than had 


eet 


more exhibition space vO 


been taken at this date in any previous year. 
Executives of Mill Supply Houses and Manufac- 
turers alert to the importance of keeping con- 
stantly in touch with progress regu- 
larly visit the Annual National Power 
Show. Attendance last year totalled 
110,000. This year’s total promises to 
exceed that figure. Surely you will 
be there. Note the dates now and 
arrange to come! 


xf 


ol of the m 
Oy 


Management International Exposition Company, largest industrial exposition organization in the world. 
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Associations and Conventions Are 
Important Parts of Business Life 





NOTHER MILL SUPPLY CONVENTION has passed into history. Mem- 
bers of The National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Association, 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ and the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Associations have returned to their home 
cities following the important annual gathering in Nashville, carrying 
memories, which, in many cases, will linger for years. 

The passing of the annual convention, however, gives rise again to 
the question, “Are associations and conventions worth while, or are they drags on 
business, simply adding to expense and providing enjoyable vacations for com- 
pany executives?” The answer is emphatically that business associations are well 
worth while, and likewise conventions. Even were organizations to do no construc- 
tive work, even were the meetings simply happy get-togethers, associations and con- 
ventions would be well worth while—for they provide a means of personal contact 
between men in the same line of business that would be impossible otherwise. 

When the mill supply distributor or manufacturer attends the annual conven- 
tion, he meets not only the men in his own neighborhood or those with whom he has 
direct business relations, but distributors and manufacturers from every section of 
the country. He exchanges business experiences and opinions with them. He 
learns the other fellow’s problems, and, knowing them, is enabled to act more 
intelligently in coping with his own. He acquires valuable ideas from addresses, 
discussions in meetings and personal conversations. If he is true to himself and his 
house, he takes every opportunity he can to pick up information that will be of 
value to both. 

The individual hoping to conduct a small or medium sized business on a “lone 
wolf” basis is out of luck, or doomed to be ’ere long. If he thinks he can go along 
successfully and progressively year after year without attention to what other men 
in his line are doing, he is doomed to disappointment. This is an age of co- 
operation. In this day of consolidations, growth of chain store systems and buying 
groups, the man who would continue to operate independently must get together 
with others in his line and with the manufacturers whom he represents. The day of 
enmity between people in the same business, even in the same city, is past. 

But associations, or nearly all of them, do constructive work, though it may 
not always appear on the surface. Action taken may not always please certain in- 
dividual members. Some might prefer their organization to foster other activities 
than those it is pushing. But the association normally seeks to do what it be- 
lieves the majority of its members would like to have it do, considering, of course, 
financial limitations and the law of the land. Those individuals who have different 
ideas from those being followed by the associations may be right. If so, they 
should speak up. 

The saddest part of all association activity—and this applies to associations 
generally, as well as to the mill supply associations—is that so many members 
are not willing to take an active part in deliberations, programmes and general 
work. In any group, whether it be a church society, a bridge club, a welfare or- 
ganization or a business association, there are a certain few who will put on their 
working clothes and take over the role of leadership. In some few cases, perhaps, 
those who are the leaders like the task and are content to have the majority of 
members sit back and let them do as they please. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, these leaders are anxious for every man in the association to throw himself 
whole-heartedly into the work of the organization. 

The success of any association is based on the interest and co-operation of its 
members. Association meetings, despite formal programmes, are generally open 
forums where any member can speak his piece. The officers are always ready to 
receive letters from members expressing their views or suggestions. And every 
worth while association is eager to have its members get into the harness and help 
actually and actively in its work. 
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We are making every effort 
to convert the consumer to 
the truth that he can pur- 
chase economically and with 
better service from the 


Local Jobber 
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ILLINOIS MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


Manufacturers of 


‘‘Illinois’’ Gate Valves 


and 


Malleable and Cast Iron Pipe Fittings 





Backed by Forty Years’ Manufacturing Experience 








‘‘ILLINOIS”’ Gate Valves 






These iron body, brass mounted gate valves 
are made in sizes from 2 to 12-inch, inclu- 
sive, with screwed, flanged or hub ends. 


Every valve is tested before leaving the 
plant and is guaranteed for 125 lbs. steam 
pressure and 175 !bs. water pressure. 


The bodies are so designed that the weight 
is properly distributed where strength is 
needed, insuring long service. Wheels and 
glands are malleable iron and stems are 
crucible bronze. Length of thread in wheel 
nut depth of stuffing box, size of spindles 
and corrugated packing surfaces—all con- 
tribute to the long life of “[LLINOIS” 
Gate Valves. 











‘“ILLINOIS’’ Malleable Iron Fittings 





Made from a superior quality of malleable 
iron, in standard and extra heavy patterns, 
screwed or flanged. 


“TLLINOIS’’ Cast Iron Steam or 
Drainage Fittings 





. . 


Made of the best grade of homogeneous 
foundry iron—tapped with particular care 
to secure perfect adjustment when pipe is 
made up. 





MALLEABLE CASTINGS—Made from 


Customers’ Patterns 


NOAA AEA, 


a 


Send for catalog 


Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 


General Offices—1801 Diversey Parkway 


Sectional View s Sectional Vi 
Non Rising Stem Valve Chicago, Ill. oO. S & Y. Valve 
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“FAIRBANKS*> 
VALVES 


for 


ae EVERY PURPOSE 






LOCK NUT 
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P STUFFING LARGE GRIP 
BOX NUT HANDLE 
NUMBER OF THREADS FOLLOWER 
ENGAGED IN GLAND 


BONNET 


DISC HOLDER 
OF BRONZE 





DISC RING OF 
VULCABESTON 
OR SPECIAL METAL 


ROUND SEAT 


The FAIRBANKS Company 
BOSTON NEWYORK PITTSBURGH 


Factory: Binghamton, N. Y. 
Do You Know About Our Sales Plan? 


Write for Catalog No. 20 
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The Barry Steel Split Pulley 


Represents the most practical improve- 
ment in steel split pulleys on the market 
today. An outstanding feature is that arms 
are placed at the splits in the rim, giving 
added strength at vital points. 


All joints are electrically welded, making it 
stronger than a riveted pulley. Its smooth, 
well formed face gives 100 per cent of belt 


R. & J. Dick Co., 


NEW YORK—90 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA—630 Race St. 
NEW ORLEANS—619 S. Peters St. 
CHICAGO—63 W. Lake St. 


BARRY 
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contact. Arms and rim support are tubular, 
insuring rigidity. The special steel hub 
clamp bolts with S. A. E. thread. 


Barry Pulleys, ranging from 3 to 72 inch, 
with interchangeable bushings, are a prof- 
itable line for supply houses. Seven well 
stocked branches insure prompt deliveries. 
Write for further information. 


Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


KANSAS CITY—618 Dwight Bldg. 
SEATTLE—307 Maritime Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO—58 Minna St. 


PULLEY 
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The Workace Radial 





Complete 


A big seller to the builder, (the large contractor as well as the small); shipping 
and maintenance departments of industrial plants and the woodworking indus- 


try in general. 


Complete with motor as shown..... 


The Workace 4’ Planer 


This machine should be at the eee —— 


elbow of every cabinet and ir 
pattern maker—they cannot 
afford to operate without it tw 


now that this machine is 
offered at $60 complete with 
directly connected motor; $25 


with pulley for belt drive. 714 


The Workace Elees 2°05 


would like to have a 


trie Woodworker machine in his home 


on which he can make things for pleasure if not for profit. 
Small cabinet shops, repair shops and departments are in the 
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f.o.b. Chicago 


...$165 Chicago 





PRODUCT OF J. D. WALLACE & CO. 


NEW popular priced line of 
Portable Woodworking ma- 
chinery just placed on the 
market by the originators and 
the largest manufacturers of 
portable woodworking ma- 
chinery—J. D. Wallace c& Co. 


Sold Thru Dealers 
Attractive Discount 


Send for Bulletins on these 


and other items that willsoon 
be ready for the market. 


J.D. Wallace & Co. 


(WORKACE DIVISION) 


2801 Wilcox St., Chicago 


market for small, compact but real machines such as the WORK- 
ACE electric WOODWORKER. 

Complete with 4 inch Planer, 8 inch Circular Saw, 6 inch x 36- 
inch Lathe, 8 inch Disc Sander, 6 inch Grinder, 14 inch Drill 


Chuck and 14 hp G/E Motor $89 Chicago—the biggest value 
ever offered. 


“89 
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ATKINS 


SAWS—SAW TOOLS—MACHINE KNIVES—METAL CUTTING MACHINES—HACK SAW BLADES— 
FRAMES—GRINDING WHEELS—CANTOL BELT WAX—UPSET SWAGES AND SAWMILL SUPPLIES 






























Atkins Upset Swages for Solid and Inserted 
Tooth Saws 





Kwik-Kut Metal Cutting Hack Saw Machines, 

belt or motor driven; capacity up to 8 by 8 in. 

More economical than Circular Metal Cutting 
Saws. 





Metal Band Saw Machine for cutting all kinds o1 
metal; can be driven by belt or motor; capacity 
any size up to 12 in. by 14 in. 





Solid Tooth Circular Saws for saw and planing 


Inserted Tooth Circular Saws, Teeth & Holders: Band Saws, Narrow and Wide, made from mills, woodworking and furniture factories 


for light, medium and heavy mills. “Silver Steel” in widths of % in. to 18 in. 


Send us your inquiries for Saws of all kinds, Saw Tools 
and Saw Mill Supplies. Manufacturers of Acrolite and 
Ferrolite Grinding Wheels for Saws, Knives, Tools, Iron, 
Brass, Copper and other metals. Distributors of Can- 
tol Belt Wax in paste, bar, stick and liquid form. 





Acrolite Wheels for Saws, P ° Ferrolite Wheels for Iron, 
Stem aur Wade Write nearest point below for complete catalog No. 19 Brass, Copper, etc. 


















BELT WAX 
WATERPROOF OILPROOF 
Stops Belts from Slipping. AAA Hack Saw Frames. Machine Knives for Every Purpose. 
Write for free sample Template paper for the asking 
2 
E. C. Atkins & Company 
Established 1857 The Silver Steel Saw People 
Home Office and Factory: Indianapolis, Indiana 
Canadian Factory: Hamilton, Ontario Machine Knife Factory: Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Following Cities 

Atlanta Chicago Memphis Minneapolis New Orleans New York 
Portland San Francisco Seattle Vancouver, B. C. Paris, France 


“A Perfect Saw for Every Purpose” 
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[n addition to publication advertising, directed to his supply man for the JENKINS BROS. 
80 White Street.. New York, N. Y 


pone. Jenkins Bros. make wide use of circue purchase of Jenkins Valves and out ek Aeieeiic Memciinad  Wieaics Tila 
9 : sie. : : ; 524 Atlantic Avenue... . Bos , Mz 
izing at regular intervals. Then, to sales promotion activities aid sub 133 No. Seventh St..Philadelphia, Pa 
1 ' 646 Washing I “hicago. II] 
Jenki service representatives mak stantially 1n maintaining and increas- 46 W ushington Boul Chicago, I! 
: - Be ge Ss: . : Pr JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 
People UsanG I Calis darly The user is ing your sales of our products Montreal, Canada..London, England 
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Fire Appliances 


,2-Gallon - as 7 : 66 2 99 
The Line of Mfrs hl ts — Man- -S1IZe 
Reliability 7\-a\ * 


Quality = '{ oe" Steam Traps 
Service a, se 
es Have 
All Diener Fire Ap- 


pliances bear the label = a Tre mendous Capacity 


of the Under- 


writers Laboratories. Sei | NDERSON Steam Traps are 
. md + rt , iN - 1 Ps 
Diener Fire Appliances | ~ Man-size”’ in more ways than 


and other Diener prod- ' one. Accompanying their generous 
ucts are sold through ates 


established supply " , 
houses. Complete Cat- +s In fact the biggest capacity of any 


alogue will be Pe: _ traps on the market. No one ever 
9-Galion 


sent upon request. Tetiagutshes heard of an Anderson being unable 


to handle all the condensation that 


GEO. W. DIENER SS eaN came its way. 
MFG. CO. | 


400 N. Monticello Ave. fee == BY When you sell your customers 

Chicago PROTECTION “Anderson Man-size” Steam Traps, 

2 ieee tie tien) © you are supplying them with 100% 

Be steam trap service. You’re giving 

them their money’s worth. Send 

today for catalog and prices on the 

various models of Anderson ‘‘Man- 
size” Traps. 


size is the capacity of an elephant. 


The 


V. D. Anderson Co. 
1944 W. $6th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 





2%-GallonS & A One Quart 
Extinguishers Extinguisher Oily Waste Cans 
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Can a Dealer Profitably Stock More Than 


“dl fee sil gil One Line of Tool Holders 
ml TNH 


A study of the tool stocks of Mill Supply 


WAL val! ry lh 


whan 


Dealers thruout the country discloses that 
iTS nM many of them are heavily burdened with items 

ll that do not sell. This dead investment, which 
in the aggregate is surprisingly large, eats 
heavily into profits and absorbs much of some 
dealers’ capital. This unhealthy condition 
results in many cases from an attempt to 
“carry everything.” It is far better business to 
be known as a dealer who “carries only 
the best.” 


The advantage of picking the best line, han- 
dling it exclusively and pushing it, is especially 
apparent in the Tool Holder field. 98% of the 
demand is for ARMSTRONG Tool Holders. 
They are standard equipment in 95% of the 
machine shops and industrial plants. Yet, each 
year brings its new crop of other tool holders, 
some of which are sold to Mill Supply Dealers. 
Their history from that point is written on the 
shelves of these dealers, where the “World 
Beater” of a previous year has proved to be 
another dead item. It is logically so, for the 
customers know that in each ARMSTRONG 
Tool Holder is embodied not only the finest 
material and workmanship but also that special 
knowledge gained thru over 35 years of fine 
tool making. 














With the ARMSTRONG Tool Holder System 
and its over 100 modifications of shape and size— 
Tool Holders for every operation of Lathe, 
Planer, Slotter and Shaper—there is no need 
for additional lines. True profits are made in 
Tool Holders by stocking this one line exclu- 
sively and pushing it. 






Tool Holders 
Lathe Dogs 
*<C’”? Clamps 
Raichet Drills 
Drop Forged Wrenches 
H. S. Tool Bits 


The ARMSTRONG ) 
Trade Mark is recognized } 
by tool buyers as the | 
mark of highest quality— | 
| 
j 


Pipe Tongs 
Pipe Wrenches 
Pipe Cutters 
Hinge Vises 


| 
| 
| 
} 
Stocks and Dies | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Chain Vises | 


ARMSTRONG National Advertising and effec- 
tive dealer helps, if taken advantage of, will 
help you build greater profits. To standardize 
on this one line is the most certain way to 
make this department of your business pay. 
Write today for catalog B-27, showing and 
describing The ARMSTRONG Tool Holder 
of today. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


‘“‘The Tool Holder People’ 
305 N. Francisco Ave. Chitago, U.S. A. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. 

| Pipe Tools are of the best 

—each is an improved 

tool made and finished | 

their guarantee of tool with the exactness of the } 
| 


| 

i 

| . . , 
satisfaction. finest machinists’ tools. 














TRADE MARK REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
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Whaat THE FAETH ComPANy Says 
About CUNEO CATALOGS 


r ‘ . : 
“In placing the order with you for our new catalog we have taken into ) 
consideration the work and service you have given us in the past . 
g Your Keep-Up Service is something we would not want to get along 
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Tue Faetu Company has just placed 
an order for their r1FTH Cuneo catalog. 


The above graphic tells why. 


It is a significant fact that once a 
jobber knows from his own experience 
of the increased profits which Cuneo 
catalogs and Cuneo Keep-Up Service 
bring, he cannot be satisfied with a less 


without .. . Your compilation and printing have always been excellent.” 
| B. J. Oppenheimer, Pres., Tue FarrH Company, Kansas City, Mo. 





J 


modern service. And seasoned jobbers 
—jobbers who have used other catalog 
services for years—are adopting the 
Cuneo system as rapidly as they learn of 
its advantages. 


Complete information on this modern 
service will be cheerfully furnished to 
interested jobbers upon request. 


CATALOG SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


THE CUNEO PRESS, Inc, GHICAGO 


Cuneo Catalogs Include “ Keep-Up” Service 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
impressed with the plan, but now is pleased with the way 
it has worked out. In Philadelphia the situation is very 
satisfactory, the speaker stating that his company is 
making more sales of bolts and better profits under the 
new plan. One objection was that in some cases distrib- 
utors are not charging 10 percent for broken lots. In 
Baltimore business in this line is very much better than 
it was before the bolt and nut men got together, but 
prices are not as good as those reported from the other 
cities. Part of the distributors are getting the 10 per- 
cent for broken lots. In Pittsburgh the new plan was 
reported as 100 percent effective. There the plan is con- 
sidered one of the best steps ever taken in the supply 
field. From Chicago business was reported as satisfac- 


tory from the price standpoint—the plan being perhaps 





95 percent effective. The double list is not in effect, but 
it is hoped to clear that point up soon. In Milwaukee the 
situation was reported as being the same as in Chicago, 
while in Indianapolis the plan is working out practically 
100 percent effective. 

President Welles then announced that the conference 
committee for the National Association would consist of 
George Puchta and H. W. Strong and himself. As alter- 
nates to serve in case the ill health of any member of the 
committee made it impossible for him to function, Mr. 
Welles appointed Charles E. Allinger, H. H. 
H. O. Wentworth. 

During the few remaining moments before adjourn- 
ment, A. C. Blaisdell, The Queen City Supply Co., Cin- 
cinnati, exhibited specimens of his company’s loose leaf 
catalogue of contractors’ equipment and explained the 
co-operative plan under which it was printed. 


Kuhn and 


American Held Important Sessions 


First Meeting Devoted to Reports of President and Secretary 
and Discussion of Council and Future of the Association 


Long before the call for the first executive session of 
the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at Nashville on the morning of Tuesday, May 
15th, it was evident that would be un- 
usually large. The air was full of electricity, promising 
an interested and aggressive audience. The meeting was 
called to order promptly at 10 o’clock by President Rob- 
ert B. Skinner. 


the attendance 


After a brief statement of the work confronting the 
association, Mr. Skinner announced the first order of 
business was the annual report of Secretary-Treasurer 
F. D. Mitchell, which was substantially as follows: 

REPORT OF SECRETARY F. D. MITCHELL 

The past association year has been distinctly different 
from any previous one in the history of our organization. 
Every major effort during the year has been in the interest 
of some agreeable, workable and comprehensive plan of 
fusion. 

Those of you who have not been in a position to observe 
the activities of your members of the Mill Supply Council 
would have been surprised at the hours and days of really 
hard mental labor given by these earnest and self-sacrificing 
men in your behalf. All their work will culminate in the 
action you gentlemen take at this convention. 

You have all been sent a full report in booklet form of the 
various negotiations, the object of which is a unified and 
united body of men who will unselfishly work for the better 
progress of the mill supply industry. If there were no need 
for such united action, so much effort would not have been 
put forth to secure it; that there is need for it is evidenced 
by the number of our members who are attending this 
meeting. 

As usual, the New York office has been a clearing house 
for serving any of your needs that were apparent, and for 
the ordinary secretarial work of arranging meeting affairs 
for groups of members. 

A carefully prepared campaign for selling membership to 
manufacturers whose names were given us by forty-one 
dealers, brought fair response. The lack of wider response 
was probably due to the belief among prospective members 
that to join this association now would be like buying a 
current model of motor car when knowledge of a forthcoming 
new model was general. Whatever the results as to amalga- 
mation, this matter of strengthening membership is one of 
serious moment. As business men you might be discouraged 
at times by the faint response to association requests for 
constructive criticism. If you will consider the association 
a kind of New York branch of your own business and so 
treat it as one of the family, mutual benefits are certain 
to result. 

It would be unfair to pass without mentioning the unusual 


opportunities which this past year has given by reason of 
closer contacts with members of the official family. These 
men have been able to realize the many problems that beset 
almost every association, while, on the other hand, your 
secretary has had the benefit of the aid and council of men 
who are markedly successful in the world of competitive busi- 
ness. All have worked so devotedly that it would be unfair 
to particularize; we certainly owe our members of the Mill 
Supply Council a heartfelt vote of thanks, and we cannot 
help but feel a kindly glow toward President Skinner, whose 
cheerful smile can be guaranteed to brighten any meeting 
favored with his presence. The fact that New York is sort 
of a suburb of Mr. Skinner’s city, New Britain, made it easy 
to reach him in person, and he is a distinctly cheerful person 
with whom to be in contact. 

Our financial statement for the past year, which is open 
to inspection by any member who may be interested in the 
detail, reflects the cost of council meetings, together with a 
slight decrease in membership. This is not pleasant, but 
when we are squared away on a definitely mapped out course, 
membership can be increased, and once we set sail, on this 
course with the favoring breeze of member enthusiasm behind 
those sails, we should go fast and far. It is always true 
that we get out of organizations just about in proportion 
as we give time and thought to them, and this is especially 
true of the benefits of associations. Any non-profit making 
organization of business men speeds up only as its members 
supply the gasoline of co-operation, and step on the ac- 
celerator of enthusiasm. 

Whatever the future may bring in unification or consolida- 
tion or of continuance as a separate entity, all of us can 
enjoy memories of a good march together along the broad 
highway of business association life. Naturally, such a road 
has its hills and its valleys, but it is good to be marching 
together. This past year we have marched together as never 
before, and now whether we advance as a single army corps 
or as one of the allies under a General Foch, we shall go 
marching on. The spirit of the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association will endure. 

Following acceptance of the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, President Skinner read the names of the nom- 
inating committee. He appointed as chairman N. A. 
Gladding with eight additional members, as follows: Don 
S. Brisbin, Joseph H. Hottel, Irving W. Lemaux, J. A. 
Carson, H. E. Thayer, J. H. Williams, John C. Ruf and 
W. E. Caldwell. President Skinner also appointed the 
following resolutions committee: S. P. 
man; W.C. Allen and W. C. Henning. 

Mr. Skinner asked that Vice-President W. C. Henning 
take the chair during the reading of the report of the 
president, in which was given a brief summary of the 


Browning, chair- 
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activities of the American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association during the year just past. Pres- 
ident Skinner called attention to the fact that this meet- 
ing marked the opening of the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the association, and then spoke substantially 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT SKINNER’S ADDRESS 

Only a few short months have passed since the present 
official family was honored by your selection on board the 
Noronic, yet the year has brought many problems, some 
solved, and many important ones we must leave to those of 
you who are to carry the burden for the year just ahead. We 
of your official family, and particularly those of the Mill 
Supply Council, inherited a real job in the trying to bring 
about a condition for the betterment of manufacturers and 
our distributor associates. I am sure you won’t charge your 
council members with being egotistical, or discount the real 
work and efforts of past association officers, when I state this 
has been one of the busiest and most active years of your 
association. The various committees have worked hard and 
faithfully for the best interests of your association, but ap- 
parently no committee has been more active or had a more 
important problem than that which the members of the Mill 
Supply Council encountered. 

The report of the Mill Supply Council has been put in the 
form of a printed pamphlet and copies mailed to our entire 
membership, 

First, because we wanted this in your hands in advance 
of our annual meeting so that you could study the report. 

Second, that you might have a better conception of the 
situation. 

Third, that you might have an opportunity to become 
informed on any phase of this matter that might not appear 
entirely clear to you, in advance of this convention. 

You will be expected to discuss and vote on the matters 
outlined in this report. 

May I urge in the most whole-hearted way your attention 
to this pamphlet, and even if you have read it once in the 
haste of other matters, review it again before our meeting 
tomorrow. There are extra pamphlets in this room for your 
convenience. 

OUR CONCLUSIONS 

The council in its three meetings since the trip on the 
Noronic has accomplished but three essential things: 

1. It has established without a dissenting voice a code of 
ethics, or business principles. 

2. It has induced the National Association to agree to 
drop its manufacturer membership on May 3\st. 

3. It has the freely volunteered assurance of the Amer- 
ican Association that after this has been done, this associa- 
tion will drop from membership those members who have not 
expressed themselves as favoring distribution of mill supplies 
through the dealer wherever possible. 

The distributor associations have increased their mem- 
berships based largely on “the spirit of the Noronic’; the 
manufacturers for the reasons so fully stated have not at- 
tempted to, believing an undivided manufacturers’ associa- 
tion and a common understanding of the permanent ob- 
jectives, and the set-up to accomplish them, should first be 
arrived at. 

If the council has failed to make the progress expected, 
it has been because of a failure to face several essential facts 
clearly stated and understood before your councilmen ac- 
cepted their appointment; namely, 

1. That the manufacturers had accepted their council ap- 
pointment as a mandate to work for their association’s de- 
clared policy, and that they therefore would not be willing to 
allow their association’s position on this fundamental ques- 
tion to be indefinitely suppressed or sidetracked in favor of 
other subjects of less consequence and later settlement. 

2. That a dealer organization cannot possibly expect a 
partnership spirit from a manufacturer organization while 
continuing to accept, and even seek for its own association, 
the revenue of other manufacturers in competition with the 
very manufacturers’ association from whom co-operation is 
asked. Immediate action upon our Noronie resolution in con- 
vention assembled, and acceptance of its unalterable purpose, 
would have been a courteous and co-operative gesture of 
good-will that would have contributed greatly at the outset 
to a general recognition of mutual confidence. 

3. That rejection of equality and insistence upon subordi- 
nation for the manufacturers in a co-operative undertaking 
will if continued change “the spirit of the Novronic” to “the 
spirit of the Neurotic.” Busy men, willing to devote time 
and effort to effecting real ungrudging co-operation with 
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their dealers, in what is even more vitally the dealers’ in- 
terest, are not willing indefinitely to spend that effort in 
protecting themselves against charges, official and unofficial, 
of “obstructing” the dealers’ purposes, while merely endeav- 
oring to carry out a programme clearly set forth and under- 
steod in advance. On such a basis it would obviously be 
impossible to enlist the interest of the manufacturers’ “policy 
men,” long since requested by the dealers. On such a basis, 
many of the manufacturers are certain to continue to be 
represented at conventions by their salesmen. 

t. That the manufacturers’ council and (so far as we 
know) their entire association are irrevocably committed to 
advancing the cause of dealer distribution; that the prospects 
for real accomplishment have been greater than ever before, 
hut that it can only be obtained with the manufacturers’ help, 
and by good-will, not compulsion. 

5. That, although believing firmly in, and first suggesting, 
the necessity for organizing the manufacturers by industries 
and the distributors by districts, under a common head, for 
the accomplishment of just such work as the bolt, nut and 
rivet industry is undertaking, it is useless to discuss these 
detailed plans until a proper and permanent vehicle for its 
successful execution is first discussed and arranged for. 

6. That in the formation of a proper organization set-up, 
a twentieth century “co-operative” association will foster a 
better spirit and accomplish the common objective more 
quickly and surely than the several nineteenth century “pro- 
tective” associations can ever hope to. 

7. That the manufacturers will have no quarrel with 
whatever decision of this fundamental question the dealers 
may arrive at, if based upon advance discussion and ‘open 
covenants openly arrived at.” It is only with “secret treaties” 
and suppression of the facts that we cannot agree. 

8. That our moral obligation to our associations, to our 
industries and to each other far outweigh any obligation to 
or regard for any system, tradition or individual that is, 
after all, largely a matter of money. 

9, That in the work of the council it is the obligation of 
its members to work for the common good—not for the as- 
cendency of any one particular group. 

OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 

(a) That the American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association discontinue appointing any representa- 
tives to the council until a permanent and equitable basis for 
real organized co-operation can be set up. 

(b) That we continue to indicate by deed as well as by 
word our sincere belief in dealer distribution and our func- 
tion to lend all aid possible to that result, but on a basis of 
nothing less than absolute equality. 

(c) That our association be continued along the old lines 
of the past twenty-five years until such time as a common 
secretariat can be established. 

(d) That the American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association ask the support of all manufacturers in 
the mill supply industries for the principle that this exclu- 
sively manutacturers’ association shall be the sole means of 
organized contact between manufacturers and distributors 
in these industries. 

Now, gentlemen, I ask your united support for our position, 
not for the purpose of quarreling with our distributor 
friends, but to the end that by such a position, and holding 
to it, the day may be reached earlier when the foundation 
may be laid for a type of organization that will permit our 
co-operative efforts to be effective. I want to extend a real 
and sincere invitation to all of you men who feel you have 
something to contribute to this situation, to come forward 
with your ideas and not hesitate to get up on the floor at this 
session and give your views on this matter. 

It would not be fair on my part to comment upon the work 
carried on by your secretary, but rather we will let his re- 
port stand to cover the physical efforts of his office, but I 
would be unmindful or be lacking in appreciation if I did 
not take this opportunity to thank Secretary Mitchell in this 
public way for his many courteous favors, his entire co-opera- 
tion, and his never-failing interest in our problems. There 
has been one outstanding member of the Mill Supply Council 
who has found it convenient to attend every and all meetings 
from the time of the opening to the adjournment and a man 
who has given unsparingly of his time and efforts to carrying 
on this work and who has rendered to your president con- 
siderable assistance, and I cannot turn in this, my final re- 
port, without giving credit to J. Harvey Williams for his 
unfailing support. 

In closing, I have a brief message to those who have been 
so helpful in carrying on the association’s activities; to you 
of my official family who have been in close touch with me 
throughout the year I express my hearty thanks. To those 
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of the Mill Supply Council, where the contact has been fre- 
quent and personal, I find it difficult to choose the words that 
I would leave with you as an expression of my very deep 
appreciation for your loyal, whole-hearted and 
efforts. 

I am about ready to complete my duties as your president, 
but cannot neglect this opportunity of telling you how much 
it has meant to me to have the honor of acting as president 
of this association, where the possibilities are so great for 
helping our fellow men to a keener sense of realization of the 
possibility of a closer contact between the manufacturers and 
distributors. I bespeak for those men who are to follow as 
your officers for next year the same sincere co-operation and 
loyal support that you have afforded me. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. 

On motion of 


untiring 


Irving W. Lemaux, a rising vote of 
thanks was extended to the members of the Mill Supply 
Council. 

In order that American Association 
present might have a clear idea as to activities of the 
Mill Supply Council during the last year, President Skin- 
ner requested J. H. Williams, one of the council members, 
to go into detail as to the meetings and discussions which 
had been held. Following this review by Mr. Williams, 
President Skinner asked members of the association to 


members of the 


enter into a general discussion and give their views as 
to the future of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ and its relations with the 
Among the members who en- 
tered into this discussion were Irving W. Lemaux, S. P. 
Browning, K. G. Merrill, Dixon C. Williams, R. S. Grant, 
Frank E. Schurtz, Frank J. Hill and others. 

Details of these various remarks are passed by because 
as a Whole they were based on conditions that so rapidly 
changed their complexion that their presentation would 
be something less than interesting or constructive. When 
the discussion closed, adjournment 
ternoon. 


Association 
two dealer associations. 


was taken until af- 


SECOND AMERICAN MEETING 


Session Given Over to Address by Charles J. Graham on 
Activities of Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and General Discussion of the Subject 

The second executive session of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ was held 
Tuesday afternoon, May 15th, and was given over entirely 
to an address by Charles J. Graham, president of the 
Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers’ Association. 

For the benefit of those present who had not previously 
heard of the activities of this association Mr. Graham 
gave a brief summary of conditions in the industry prior 
to the formation of the He spoke of the 
efforts of manufacturers to put the industry on a profit- 
able basis. 


Association 


association. 


In 1924 the industry developed an over-pro- 
100%. This had a natural tendency to in- 
crease competition among manufacturers, so that busi- 
ness was carried on at a loss, which in the entire industry 
amounted in 1924 to twelve million dollars. 

However, in June, 1924, the company headed by Mr. 
Graham decided to remedy this condition and advanced 
its prices very materially. This resulted in doing busi- 
ness at a profit, and immediately following this advance 
many customers endorsed the company’s action. 


duction of 


In fact, the result was so gratifying that in August, 
1924, Mr. Graham invited seven manufacturers in the 
bolt, nut and rivet industry to meet in Pittsburgh and 
discuss steps for remedying the deplorable condition 
existing in the industry. Later a general invitation was 
issued to all manufacturers in the industry to meet for 
the purpose of endeavoring to solve this common problem, 
and the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers’ Association 
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was formed to work out a cost system so that manufac- 
turers would have a definite basis on which to figure 
costs. Services of an expert cost accountant connected 
with one of the large steel companies were secured and a 
meeting of 52 executives and cost accountants of manu- 
facturers was held to work out a new cost system. 

MANY INDUSTRIES FORMERLY MADE OWN BOLTS, ETC. 

The association also found that many large industries 
had started to manufacture bolts, nuts and rivets for 
their own requirements. He said the railroads, as the 
largest consumers of bolts and nuts, were also the great- 
est manufacturing competitors of the manufacturers 
whose sole business it was to make these products. A 
single railway system made and used thousands of tons 
of bolts and nuts annually. This railway and many other 
large consumer-manufacturers have now ceased their 
manufacture and are purchasing their large tonnage re- 
quirements from members of the association, as a result 
of action taken by the association to induce such com- 
panies to abandon the practice of making their own bolts, 
nuts and rivets and resume purchase of them from estab- 
lished manufacturers in the industry. All told, approx- 
imately 200,000 tons annually have been returned to reg- 
ular manufacturers. This is helping to take up the over- 
production existing in the industry. 

It was also stated by Mr. Graham that before his or- 
ganization became effective 87 percent of the money 
spent on sales was expended on 15 percent of the busi- 
ness secured. 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT HELPED SIMPLIFY PACKING 

One of the problems of the association was to establish 
a means of simplified packing and shipping, and Mr. 
Graham stated Secretary Herbert Hoover of the depart- 
ment of commerce and his assistants gave considerable 
help in solving this problem. The association appointed 
a committee to co-operate with department of commerce 
representatives, and after considerable work and study, 
the number of case sizes was reduced from 168 to 18. 

The association appointed a committee to develop a 
scientific cost list, and as a result of this work, the bolt, 
nut and rivet manufacturers are now able to operate 
modern machinery engaged in the manufacture of these 
products on a profit basis, and a scientific wage scale, 
based on cost of production, regardless of the size of 
the product, has been brought about. 

The chief opposition during the progress of this work 
by the association, Mr. Graham stated, was the jobbing 
industry, and he included in this statement the mill sup- 
ply distributor. It difficult to understand the 
reason for the lack of interest on the part of distributors, 
for their past experience in the sale of bolts, nuts and 
rivets had not been satisfactory, and the business did 
not give them fair profit. Therefore, the association out- 
lined a programme to eliminate the objections of the 
hardware jobbers and supply houses and to secure the 
friendship and co-operation of all distributors. 


was not 


DISTRIBUTORS AND MANUFACTURERS MET IN PITTSBURGH 

The first move was to call a meeting of distributors 
and manufacturers in the Pittsburgh district, where the 
problem of distribution of bolts, nuts and rivets was 
discussed. A committee was appointed to survey the 
consumer field in the Pittsburgh district, and furnish a 
report as to the number of customers called on by the 
manufacturers. The distributors furnished the manu- 
facturers with a list of 11,000 names which were their 
customers and users of bolts, nuts and rivets. The man- 
ufacturers took this list and after consultation with the 
distributors prepared a list of approximately two hun- 
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dred large users, which it was agreed the manufacturers 
would reserve the right to sell direct. It was also agreed 
that these manufacturers would have the right to quote 
any of the other users on the original list of 11,000 
names, direct prices, but the manufacturers assured the 
jobbers that such prices would include a profit for the 
latter, which they would receive. This received the im- 
mediate approval and hearty co-operation of the supply 
houses in the Pittsburgh district. 

“Following the success of this plan in one city, the as- 
sociation enlarged its activities to include the leading 
distributors in thirty-four cities in the United States, 
and to work in collaboration with these thirty-four in- 
dividual committees there were appointed thirty-four 
committees composed of manufacturers. These commit- 
tees worked together to determine what large users in 
each of the thirty-four cities and territories the manu- 
facturers of bolts, nuts and rivets should sell direct, 
and those users which should be given to the distributors. 

LIST OF LARGE BUYERS PREPARED 

As a result of this work, the manufacturers prepared 
a list of large buyers of bolts, nuts and rivets in the 
United States, which comprises 2740 names, of which 
1100 are distributors, and the remainder large users 
which the members of the association reserve the right 
to sell direct. 

This list has been published in book form and placed 
in the hands of all bolt, nut and rivet distributors. It is 
also interesting to note that the manufacturers have 
transferred to distributing houses between 50,000 and 
100,000 accounts of users which formerly the manufac- 
turers sold direct. Furthermore, this greater depend- 
ence on the co-operation of the supply houses has resulted 
in a considerable saving in packing, shipping and selling 
cost to the manufacturers. 

Mr. Graham stated the association comprises thirty- 
five members out of the approximately 100 manufactur- 
ers in the industry in this country. These thirty-five 
members represent approximately 97 percent of the pro- 
duction of bolts, nuts and rivets. 

The association has worked very closely with the 
United States Department of Justice and the federal 
trade commission and has acquainted them, in every case, 
with plans and proceedings. 

“The basic principle of the plan,’ Mr. Graham stated, 
“is the elimination of the manufacturer as the distrib- 
utors’ leading competitor, and changing the attitude of 
the distributor from one of antagonism to a supporter 
of the manufacturer in a proper and lawful effort to stab- 
ilize market conditions in these products. 

“The necessity for stabilization in all of our leading 
lines is more apparent today than ever before, and is a 
problem that is being studied not only by industrial ex- 
ecutives, but by the government itself. 

“Stabilization to a point of producing reasonable prof- 
its in all lines is the essential requirement if we are to 
maintain and perpetuate present labor conditions, both 
from the standpoint of employment and wages paid.” 

GREAT BENEFITS FROM NEW RELATIONS 

Mr. Graham in summarizing the beneficial results to 
the manufacturers from the programme which the asso- 
ciation is carrying out, stated that the last six months 
of 1927 showed the strongest condition in the bolt, nut 
and rivet industry that had ever prevailed, even though 
business conditions in the same period in some other in- 
dustries were somewhat unfavorable. Further, the re- 
sult of these efforts have changed the industry from a 
loss of twelve million dollars in 1924 to a profit of six 
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million dollars in 1927, which on an investment of 
$150,000,000 represents a four percent profit. 

The tremendous benefit which has been obtained from 
the relations of manufacturers of bolts, nuts and rivets 
with one another and with the jobbing industry has re- 
sulted in a plan on the part of Mr. Graham and his 
association to include other industries in such an ar- 
rangement in an endeavor to generally improve condi- 
tions. Accordingly, it has been determined that a meet- 
ing will be held in New York in June, 1928, to which 
have been invited executives representing fifty major 
industries in this country, with whom will meet repre- 
sentatives from the thirty-four jobbers’ committees 
which now exist. 

Mr. Graham believes the plan followed by his associa- 
tion is applicable to every other competitive industry in 
the United States and can, without much difficulty cor- 
rect the problems of competition in manufacturing and 
distribution. 

After all, Mr. Graham states, the underlying cause of 
all unpleasant competitive conditions in any industry is 
selfishness on the part of individuals. He said that in 
his own association it had been found that the meetings 
of the manufacturers and distributors, which were held, 
if possible, every two weeks, had created a spirit of un- 
selfishness and honesty in the industry, because competi- 
tors had come to know each other better. They have 
had a tendency to keep manufacturers from cutting into 
the particular lines of manufacture of their competitors. 

The stabilization of industry in general in the United 
States in the return to business on a profitable basis is 
just as important to labor in this country as it is to job- 
ber and manufacturer, he said. 

Following his address, Mr. Graham invited members 
of the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association present to enter into a general discussion. 
This was participated in by Dixon C. Williams, David 
C. Jones, John Trix, Sr., R. M. Gattshall, D. K. Swart- 
wout, H. J. Behr, F. E. Shurtz, F. A. Hill, L. V. Benja- 
min and others. Among the questions asked of and 
answered by Mr. Graham was one concerning what the 
experience of the bolt, nut and rivet manufacturers had 
taught them regarding the cost of selling direct to the 
average user of their products compared with selling 
through distributors, and Mr. Graham stated that stock 
carrying houses were always able to sell more economi- 
cally than it would be possible for the manufacturer to 
se!]l direct. 

Mr. Graham further stated that a large southern dis- 
tributor had found his recent experience in the sale of 
bolts, nuts and rivets so satisfactory, because prices were 
maintained and business was done at a profit, that his 
house had put other lines of products, which they sold, 
on a similar basis, and was operating on a fixed resale 
price basis. 

Mr. Graham was asked if the bolt, nut and rivet manu- 
facturers had preferential prices to jobbers according 
to volume of their orders, and he explained that this was 
not the case, and that there was one price to all jobbers. 
He declared incidentally that jobbers were not consid- 
ered jobbers unless they carried stocks. 

In conclusion, Mr. Graham again stated it was his 
belief that the same successful plan which has been put 
in operation by the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers’ 
Association, can be generally followed by other indus- 
tries, and that the conditions which are peculiar to cer- 
tain industries will all adjust themselves to the successful 
operation of this plan. 

Dixon C. Williams then spoke on a similar programme 
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which has been put into effect in his industry. He out- 
lined the work of the Pipe Nipple Standard Corporation, 
which has succeeded in placing the nipple business on a 
profitable basis within a few months. He said he could 
state from experience that the plans Mr. Graham had 
outlined for improving conditions in other industries 
have worked out very successfully in his business, and 
he was heartily in accord in the effort which was being 
made, and which would be enlarged at the meeting of 
representatives from fifty industries in June. 


THIRD AMERICAN MEETING 


Association Hears Report of Legislative Committee, Passes 
Resolution on Revision of Anti-Trust Laws—American, 
Southern and National Committees Confer on Unification 

The Wednesday afternoon executive session of the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was called to order promptly by President 
Skinner. 

The first order of business was a report from Dixon 
C. Williams, chairman of the association’s legislative 
committee. Mr. Williams stated that while little direct 
action had been secured in the way of uniting the in- 
terests in favor of either a repeal or a re-writing of the 
Sherman and Clayton anti-trust laws, there was a grow- 
ing sentiment evidenced in favor of an appeal to con- 
gress to give the industries and general business early 
relief. 

Mr. Williams then presented a resolution providing 
that a new legislative committee of from five to seven 
members of the American Association be appointed by 
the president for the purpose of attempting to secure 
prompt consideration by congress of the necessity for the 


revision of the Sherman and other anti-trust laws. It was 
also provided in the resolution that the committee so 
named should be empowered and directed to join like 


committees appointed by other industrial bodies with a 
view to making most effective this resolution. While the 
spirit of the resolution was approved of by President 
Skinner and several speakers from the floor, the chair 
did not approve of it on the ground that he was ordered 
to appoint the committee forthwith. He very 
strongly of the opinion that the appointment of that 
committee should be left to the incoming president as 
when elected, so no formal action was taken. 

Chairman Williams then presented a second resolution, 
speaking in the name of the three associations assembled 
at Nashville, declaring that the Sherman and Clayton 
anti-trust acts operated in restraint of trade and con- 
trary to the public interests. There were six clauses in 
the resolution pointing out the harmfulness of these laws 
as now interpreted, and calling upon members of con- 
gress and national party leaders to see to it that our anti- 
trust laws be immediately revised in such manner as to 
give equal weight to the interests of capital, labor and 
the consumer. 

This resolution was approved of for presentation to the 
two other associations, with the hope that it would later 
be presented to the next joint meeting for passage. 

After considerable discussion on the general attitude 
of the three associations towards unification, President 
Skinner appointed S. P. Browning and Dixon C. Williams 
a committee to call on the Southern Association with the 
request that that organization also appoint a committee, 
the two committees to proceed to the National Associa- 
tion meeting for the purpose of presenting certain facts 
with a request for information as to the latter’s progress, 
looking toward united action. The American committee 
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returned later and reported that the Southern had acted 
favorably on the American’s request, the call was made, 
and that the National had passed a resolution to appoint 
a committee of three to confer with the two other asso- 
ciations. On receiving this information President Skin- 
ner appointed S. P. Browning, J. H. Williams and Don 
S. Brisbin as a committee to confer with similar com- 
mittees from the National and Southern associations and 
to report at a later date. 

Adjournment was then taken until Thursd:y morning. 


FINAL AMERICAN MEETING 


Officers Elected and Make Brief Talks, Possibility of Another 
Boat Trip Discussed, and Expressions of Appreciation 
Given 

Everybody was evidently up early preparing for get- 
away day, so that President Skinner promptly called the 
last executive meeting of the American Association to 
order at 9:30 o’clock. 

The first order of business was the report of the nomi- 
nating committee, and Chairman N. A. Gladding, after a 
few remarks, presented the following names in nomi- 
nation: 

President—Dixon C. 
Co. 

First Vice-President—S. P. Browning, The Ohio Valley 
Pulley Works, Inc. 

Second Vice-President —C. O. 
Knight Co. 

Third Vice-President-——B. F. 
Rubber Co. 

Executive Committee: W. C. Allen, The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., chairman; K. W. Atkins, E. C. Atkins & Co.; 
David C. Jones, The Lunkenheimer Co.; Kenneth G. Mer- 
rill, M. B. Skinner Company; Eugene S. Grant, Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation. 

Chairman Gladding stated that while these nomina- 
tions were made by the committee after a great deal of 
thought, the convention should realize that they are sub- 
ject to change, and that nominations were solicited from 
the floor. None being received, on motion the secretary 
was ordered to cast the vote of the convention, and the 
ticket in its entirety was declared elected. 

A call was then made for the newly elected officers to 
appear and make a few remarks. President-Elect Wil- 
liams expressed profound gratification over the honor 
conferred upon him, although he was of the opinion that 
the nominating committee had made a mistake. He said 
that while he was a mighty busy man attending to his 
own business, he would do the very best he could in work- 
ing for the upbuilding of the association and the in- 
dustry. 

S. P. Browning expressed thanks for the honor con- 
ferred, and stated that nineteen years ago he was elected 
president of the association, and had been of the opinion 
that he was now safe from being again drafted for serv- 
ice. He promised loyal support to the proposed 
association. 

Messrs. Ruether, Allen, Atkins, Jones, Grant and Mer- 
rill all made brief statements of their appreciation of the 
honor conferred, and stated their intention to work 
whole-heartedly for the success of the association during 
the coming year. Mr. Drayton was not present. 

President Skinner then invited General Passenger 
Agent Geoghegan of the Northern Navigation Company 
to take the floor, and he presented an invitation to the 
American to join with the two other associations and 
hold the next triple convention on the steamer Noronic, 
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It will be readily recalled that the triple convention met 
last year on the Noronic for a boat trip, starting from 
Detroit, and including stops at Mackinac Island, the 
“Soo” and Midland, Ontario. 

Considerable discussion followed, during which the be- 
lief was expressed that the Noronic was not large enough 
to take care of the crowd which it was believed would 
attend the next triple convention. In the course of this 
discussion John Trix stated that if it was decided to take 
a boat trip, and the Noronic was not large enough to 
accommodate the crowd, he would guarantee to procure 
a boat that would accommodate 1,200 people, as against 
the 562 that could be accommodated on the Noronic. No 
action was taken. 





On motion of Mr. Browning, which was seconded, a 
resolution of appreciation was passed, thanking Robert 
B. Skinner for his work for the association. A vote of 
thanks was also extended to Secretary Mitchell for his 
work during the last year. This resolution also in- 
structed the secretary to write letters of appreciation to 
the Nashville entertainment committees, and was carried 
by a rising vote. 

It was also suggested that the incoming president ap- 
point a committee to confer on the matter of holding the 
next triple convention on a boat. The entire matter was 
finally referred to the executive committee. 

Final adjournment was then taken to allow those pres- 
ent to attend the joint meeting of the three associations. 


Social Aspects of the Convention 


The Nashville Ladies’ and Men’s Committees Provided Splendid Enter- 
tainment — Local People Proved Selves Admirable Hosts and Hostesses 


The annual convention of the American, National and 
Southern Associations in Nashville, May 15th, 16th and 
17th, was a busy and important one, as may be judged 
by a perusal of the accomplishments of the joint and 
separate sessions, but there was time for entertainment 

-and Nashville provided it royally. 

A splendid entertainment programme, two dancing par- 
ties, a plate supper and a buffet lunch were provided for 
men and women together. The ladies were handsomely 
entertained while their better (or worse) halves, as you 
will, were deeply engrossed in the business activities of 
the convention. Then, finally, there was an afternoon 
devoted formally to golf for the gents. 

It was not alone the formal entertainment, however, 
that won for Nashville a place deep in the hearts of the 
conventionites and their ladies. The characteristic south- 
ern hospitality of the Nashvillians—distributors, their 
women folk and the citizenry generally—the courtesy and 
willingness to serve displayed by these people will never 
be forgotten. And, incidentally, it is well to mention 
here that the Chamber of Commerce took the burden of 








handling registration entirely off the shoulders of asso- 
ciation officials, kept up the names, collected the fees, 
arranged for publication of early and final registration 
lists, and gave help generally to those in attendance at 
the convention. The hotels, too, served the conventionites 
in a most courteous and efficient way. 

The official entertainment began at 2:30 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, when the ladies attending the conven- 
tion were taken on an automobile trip to the Hermitage, 
the historial home of President Andrew Jackson. Ac- 
cording to the ladies, the trip was wonderful, and they 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

FINE PROGRAMME TUESDAY EVENING 

That evening, in the main dining room of the Her- 
mitage hotel, an excellent entertainment was provided 
for all. 


The programme opened with a number of selections by 
a double male quartette of Fiske jubilee singers from 
Fiske University, the great negro educational institution, 
located in Nashville. 


The songs were sung in,the char- 
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Half of the convention ladies starting out on the Wednesday afternoon tour of points of interest in Nashville. The pho- 
. tographer spoiled the picture which showed the other half of the group. 
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acteristic negro style and the singers were called back 
repeatedly. 

“Uncle” Dave Macon and his assistant gave a hilarious 
exhibition of barn dance and other types of music. They 
sang, and played their own accompaniments on banjo and 
guitar. Both of these entertainers are regular perform- 
ers at radio station WSM. Their act was greatly enjoyed. 

Christine Lamb, contralto, who represented Nashville 
in the Atwater-Kent amateur radio contest last winter, 
gave a group of songs. Miss Lamb made a great hit, and 
when recalled walked down the center aisle and addressed 
her songs to well known individuals in the audience. 

The radio team of “Tom, Joe and Jack” closed the pro- 
gramme with entertainment such as they give regularly 
over station WSM. This team is composed of “Tom” 
Mooney of the Plumbing & Heating Supply Co., “Joe” 
Combs, formerly of Al G. Fields’ Minstrels, and ‘Jack’ 
Keefe, announcer for station WSM. 

After the programme had been completed, the floor was 
cleared for dancing, which continued until 1. o’clock. 
Music for the dance was provided by the Francis Craig 
orchestra. Along toward midnight a tempting buffet 
luncheon was served, the tables being loaded with a mul- 
tiplicity of good things to eat. 

LADIES ENJOYED DRIVE AROUND NASHVILLE 

While the men were in session on Wednesday after- 
noon, the ladies were taken for a drive around the city, 
during which they visited all the principal points of in- 
terest, including Nashville’s famous educational insti- 
tutions and historical places. Tea was served at the 
Ward-Belmont School for Young Ladies. 

In the evening, beginning at 9 o’clock, a ball was held 
at the Bellemeade Country Club. About 350 people at- 
tended this party and enjoyed a plate supper served at 


midnight. Dancing continued until 2 o’clock in the 
morning. 

On Thursday afternoon the ladies enjoyed a bridge 
party at Bellemeade Country Club. First prize—two 


handsome sterling silver candle sticks—-was won by Mrs. 
A. B. Bower, of Cleveland. Mrs. Clay C. Cooper, Chi- 
cago, was awarded the prize for low score, and Mrs. W. 
M. Given, Birmingham, the consolation prize. Both of 
these latter prizes were gold lined sterling silver goblets. 

Many of the men took advantage of the opportunity to 
play golf on the fine Bellemeade course that same after- 
noon. There was no formal tournament, but 
were arranged, and individual matches played. 

Everybody reported a good time out at Bellemeade, 
despite a near cloud-burst which soaked a number of the 
men and frightened not a few of the ladies. 

Transportation to and from Bellemeade on the two 
occasions when events were held out there, and for the 
trips arranged for ladies, was provided by Nashville 
people. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the Nashville com- 
mittees for the splendid time provided. Tillman Cavert 
was general chairman in cnarge of entertainment, while 
Mrs. Walter Keith, Jr., was chairman of the ladies’ com- 
mittee. The ladies’ and men’s committees worked untir- 
ingly to make everybody happy. 

NASHVILLE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEES 

Members of the entertainment committee were as fol- 
lows: Tillman Cavert, chairman; T. C. Keeling, Ned 
Buford, W. C. Weaver, Felix Cheatham, Walter Keith, 
Sr., Sam Keith, Walter Keith, Jr., William Parrish, B. C. 
Kreig, John Norton, W. T. North, J. O. Adams, J. W. 
West, Sam Locke, John Bouchard, Sheffield Clark, Ray 
Hare, Sory Bailey, Louis Williams, W. L. Lovell, E. 
Leonard Hertenstein, H. G. Houck. 
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The ladies’ entertainment committee was composed of 
the following: Mrs. Walter Keith, Jr., chairman, and 
Mesdames T. C. Keeling, W. M. Parrish, Sam Keith, Wal- 
ter Keith, Sr., Felix Cheatham, John Norton, James West, 
J. O. Adams, Sheffield Clark, John Bouchard, Ray Hare, 
Sory Bailey, Louis Williams, Henry Brackman, Julian 
C. Scruggs, Tillman Cavert. 

The representatives of the Chamber of Commerce who 
served the convention so faithfully were: W. N. Porter, 
convention secretary; John M. Nelson, assistant secre- 
tary, in charge of publicity; James S. Patrick, secretary 
of the safety department; Mrs. Joel Davis and Miss 
Charlie Mai Swan. 

Finally, T. C. Keeling—or “Tom” Keeling, as he is 
known by his many intimate friends—is deserving of a 
world of commendation. Mr. Keeling, the retiring presi- 
dent of the Southern Association, was the “host” of the 
convention, and a magnificent host he was. The splendid 
arrangements for the meetings, the well planned pro- 
gramme, the general fine atmosphere of the convention— 
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all attest his ability as a planner, organizer and executive. 
“Tom” Keeling did a big job well. 

Suitable resolutions to the Nashville people who helped 
to make the convention a success were passed by the 
various associations. 





Convention Sidelights 











No action was taken at the triple convention regarding 
a place for next year’s meeting. This matter will be left 
open until something definite is done regarding the pro- 
posed single association. Among the places which have 
extended invitations are Houston, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Syracuse and St. Louis. Some sentiment was also ex- 
pressed by conventionites in favor of another boat trip. 


The business press was disappointed in the way many 
of the pictures taken at the convention turned out. Some 
people who were posed for pictures will not find them 
published in MILL SUPPLIES, because they were too poor 
to use, due to some fault of the photographer, the camera 
or the light. Furthermore, there are some pictures in 
MILL SUPPLIES which are not as clear as they should be. 
* % a x 

Alvin M. Smith, the veteran secretary of the Southern 
Association, at Nashville celebrated his twenty-second 
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anniversary in that office. The association, it will be re- 
called, was organized in 1901, with manufacturers as hon- 
orary members. In 1903 the manufacturers withdrew to 
form the American Association. In 1907 Alvin was 
chosen secretary of the Southern and has held down the 
job ever since. 


John Trix, Sr., Joseph M. Hottel and D. K. Swartwout 
were among the veterans in attendance at the Nashville 
convention. All have been consistent attendants at the 
mill supply conventions for many years. 


Nashville has many beautiful homes, as those who had 
an opportunity to tour the city noted, but these handsome 
homes don’t hold a candle to the beautiful southern ladies 
who contributed so much to the enjoyment of the various 
social events. 


For the first time in several years Harry Casper, sales 
manager of the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., failed to 
popularize the by-word of the convention. Last year, on 
the Noronic, Harry favored the expression, “Hold Every- 
thing!” and the call echoed and re-echoed about the decks, 
salons and staterooms of the convention ship. 


Conventions and golf go hand-in-hand nowadays. 
Many delegates brought their pet sticks and plus-fours 
along with them, and, when not busy attending business 
meetings, tried their luck on the beautiful Bellemeade 
Country Club course. It is only fair to state, however, 
that the lure of the links did not reduce the attendance at 
the important business meetings. 
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While the straw hat season had not arrived in the north 
as yet, many conventionites from that section of the 
country hied their way to hat stores soon after their ar- 
rival in Nashville and purchased new sky-pieces. Straw 
hats were almost unanimous among the southern dele- 
yates. , 

The business press owes a debt of gratitude to John 
F. Rawls, The Mechanical Rubber Co., for his fine assist- 
ance in getting the crowd out for the big convention 
picture, following the joint session on Wednesday morn- 
ing. John circled through the crowd, calling constantly, 
“Walk and talk!” and urging everybody to move to the 
appointed place. 


Several of the songsters who stayed up late Tuesday 
night, following the dance, entertained the sweepers in 
the lobby of the Hermitage with various select selections. 
A most touching rendition of “Sweet Adeline” was given. 


P. R. Helm, Pratt-Gilbert Hardware Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., again holds the long distance record, Mr. Helm 
having traveled a greater distance than any other dele- 
gate to the convention. 


It has been several years since Guy Donahue, E. 8. 
Stacy Supply Co., has been seen at a mill supply conven- 
tion, but he came all the way from Springfield, Mass., to 
be present at the eventful Nashville gathering. 


Well, we got one souvenir anyway. Somebody gave us 
a nail file. 


~~ e 








List of Registrants at Triple Convention 








Following is a list of those registering at the triple mill 
supply convention in Nashville. There are undoubtedly 
some who were present at the convention, whose names 
are not listed herewith, but, if so, it is because they did 
not officially register. The following names were taken 
from the official registration list: 

A 

Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Alabama 

W. W. Doe. 

Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio—J. C. Cowan. 

Allen Manufacturing Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn.—W. A. Pur- 
tell. 

Allen, W. D., Mfg. Co., Chicago—E. S. Boone, T. L. Ryer- 
son. 

Alexander Bros., Inc., Philadelphia—R. E. Cook, J. Allan 
Machin, H. G. Watson. 

American Bolt Co., Birmingham—FE. G. LeGarde, John M. 
G. Parker, D. T. Young, Jr. 

American Injector Co., Detroit—John Trix. 

American Machinist, New York—James A. McGraw. 

American Pulley Co., The, Philadelphia—B. E. Baker, F. 
E. Huxley. 

American Screw Co., Providence, R. I.—W. F. Henning. 

American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
New York—F. D. Mitchell. 

American Swiss File & Tool Co., Elizabeth, N. J.—F. E. 
Shurtz, P. F. Reichhelm. 

Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Boston—Samuel D. Burrell. 

Appleton Car Mover Co., Appleton, Wis.—G. L. Carleton. 

Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.—W. W. Taylor. 

Armstrong Brothers Tool Co., Chicago—Horace Armstrong, 
L. F. Armstrong. 

Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis—K. W. Atkins, N. A. 
Gladding, C. J. Hendryx, J. N. Mackin, Edward S. Norvell, 
W. O. Tillinghast. 


Atkins & Co., E. C. Inc., Memphis—B. M. Gladding. 
B 

Bailey-Lebby Co., The, Charleston, S. C. 
Stevens, Jr. 

Barton, H. H., & Son Co., Philadelphia—A. D. Barton, 
Oliver W. Mahan. : 

3attey Machinery Co., Rome, Georgia—W. O. Tarpley, H. 
IF. Yeargan. 

Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., Buffalo—A. B. Paull. 

Bearium Bearings, Inc., Boston—H. A. Eaton. 

Belmont Packing & Rubber Co., Philadephia—J. F. Clark. 

Berkshire Mill Supply Co., Pittsfield, Mass.—Harry J. Foss. 

3esly, Chas. H., & Co., Chicago—-E. P. Welles. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.—J. E. McQueen. 

Billings & Spencer Co., The, Hartford, Conn.—W. Roy 
Moore. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., The Towson, Maryland—W. C. 
Allen, B. L. Brown, M. B. Fox, Bob Irving, A. L. Proctor, 
W. M. Sillman. 

Bond Foundry & Machine Co., 
Noros. 

Bond, Charles, Co., Philadelphia—C. Carter Bond, Wm. R. 
Milnor, John C. Turner. 

Borden Co., The, Warren, Ohio—Lee Irby. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Boston—W. I. Lewis, 
F. E. Walker. 

Bouchard, John, & Sons Co., Nashville—John E. Bouchard. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis—H. F. Lamwer- 
siek. 

Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La.— 
J. i. Pitts. 

Buda Co., The, Chicago-——J. L. Artmaier. 

Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A. M. Jones, 
A. W. Stoddart. 


William S,. 


Manheim, Pa.—Geo. C. 


c 
Cameron & Barkley Co., The, Charleston, S. C.—M. B. 
Kroh. 
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truck sells on sight 
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steel trucks—new! 
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a lifetime. Yes, and the price 
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entirely new idea in floor 
trucks,’’ and how they do sell! 


“‘Hallowell’’ Steel Collars are 
recognized to be the best made. 
Their quality, combined with 
their high polish and low price, 
explains their great popularity. 


“Hallowell” Steel Bench Legs 
have become very popular be- 
cause they can be picked up 
from stock, ready for use. As 
they are rigid as rocks, give 
absolute satisfaction and cost 
little, it’s no wonder they are 
ready sellers. 
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Capital City Supply Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
ers, T. S. Inglesby. 

Carborundum Co., 
Harry Fowler. 

Carey Machinery 
Carey. 

Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.—R. C 

Carolina Supply Co., Gainesboro, N. C. 

Carter, R. K., & Co., New York 

Central Rubber & Supply Co., 
H. Ruddell. 

Chicago 
Weis. 

Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago—Dixon C. Williams. 

Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co., Chicago—S. A. Ellicson. 

Chicago Screw Co., The, Chicago—Wm. J. Finn. 

Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., The, Cleveland—J. R. Mears. 

Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., Detroit—C. A. 

Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., Cleveland—C,. C 
H. E. Ruhf. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The, Cleveland—I. P 
Harry P. Jenson. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Edwards, Fred V. Hallum. 

Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., 
mour, Walter V. Leland. 

Columbus Bolt Works Co., 
Clark. 

Columbus-McKinnon Chain Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Brisbin, F. W. Shaw, Julius F. Stone, Jr. 

Corbin Supply Co., Macon, Ga.—C. C. Corbin. 

Corinth Machinery Co., Corinth, Miss.—P. T. Jones. H. E. 
Ray. 

Crane Co., Chicago—John T. Greene, H. G. Houch. 

Cuneo Press, The, Chicago—Bluford Sharp. 

Cushman Chuck Co., Hartford, Conn.—Harry W. Hultgren, 
Harry E. Sloan. D 

Danser Mfg. & Supply Co., 
lard, W. C. Danser. 

Delta File Works, Philadelphia—Arthur L. 
Cavert, J. L. Hagar, J. M. Hottel, G. 
Scruggs. 

Diamond 
ston. 

Dick, R. & J., Co., Inc., Passaic, N. J—Benjamin A. Keiley, 
Geo. E. Zimmerman. 

Dillworth, J. E., Co., Memphis—J. 


-B. A. Caruth- 


The, Niagara Falls—E. W. Bryson, 


& Supply Co., Baltimore—G. Cheston 
. Barkley. 

T. S. Inglesby. 

-T. D. Haubner. 
The, Indianapolis—James 


Belting Co., Chicago—Bradford Hodges, A. J. 


Bower. 

. Coventry, 
. Farnum, 
Grand Mich. 


Rapids, Perry J. 


The, Cleveland—H. F. Sey- 
The, Columbus, Ohio—C. W. 


Don S. 


Weston, W. Va.—W. G. Bal- 
Brow, Tillman 
F. Hornberger, Julian 
Rubber Co., Akron—R. 


McPeake, H. B. Thack- 


E. Dillworth. 


Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry, Philadelphia—S. H. Disston, 
A. F. Kennedy, Henry Nicholas, A. L. Uhl. 
Dixie Mill Supply Co., Inc., New Orleans-—C. J. Salm. 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind.—E. 8. 
Grant, F. T. O’Hara, Geo. E. Stinsman. 

Donnelley, R. R., & Sons Co., Chicago—C. F. Beezley, Jr. 
East Akron Hardware Co., The, Akron—R. R. Andrews. 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del.—J. V. Carlin. 


Empire Machinery & Supply Corp., Norfolk—W. L. Gra- 
ham. F 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn.—R. M. Hemen- 


way. 

Fairbanks Co., The, New York 
H. Fowler. 

Fairmont Supply Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


James A. Cleary, Morgan 


Z. B. Hampton. 


Farquhar Machinery Co., Jacksonville, Fla.—L. J. Lar- 
zelere. : 
Fisher Governor Co., The, Marshalltown, Iowa—L. W. 


Browne. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago—F. A 


. Billings, Hugh 
L. Coats. 


Foss, W. J., Co., Springfield, Mass.—Charles H. Bump, 
Dana R. Johnson. 
Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co., Cleveland—A. L. Empey, 


John T. Everett. 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta 


George Winship, Joseph Win- 
ship. 


G 

General Supply & Machinery Co., Savannah, Ga.—A. B. 
Weddington. 

General Wheelbarrow Co., 
P. Colebrook. 

Georgia Supply Co., 
Blun. 

Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F., The, Akron—A. G. Coffin. 

Grabler Mfg. Co., The, Cleveland—M. C. Eichel. 

Graham Bolt & Nut Co., Pittsburgh—Chas. J 
T. Kilborn, W. T. Mantell. 


Cleveland—W. A. Gordon, L. 


Savanah, Ga.—F. M. 


Brooks, W. S. 


. Graham, W. 


) ly 





Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.—P. M. Arnall, C. 
O. Drayton, D. P. Gordon, John C. Ruf. 

Great Lakes Supply Co., Chicago—C. A. Channon. 

Greene, Tweed & Co., New York—Frank J. Hill. 

Gross, Philip, Hardware & Supply Co., Milwaukee—C. H. 
Mueller. 


H 
Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J.—R. S. Sanders. 
Hansen & Yorke Co., Inc., New York—Arthur Yorke. 
Hardware & Supply Co., The, Akron—H. H. Kuhn. 
Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Tex.—C. G. Hardwicke. 
Hare-Bailey Co., Nashville—R. S. Bailey, Ray Hare. 
Harris & Co., Samuel, Chicago—L. A. Clark, Wendell H. 
Clark. 
Hewitt Gutta-Percha Rubber Corp., Buffalo—C, L. Bowley, 
Frank H. Dickinson, John T. Potts. 
Hayes Machinery Co., E. B., Marshall, 
Schrott. 
Hoe, R., & Co., New York—H. W. Blair, C. O 
C. D. Lacy, H. G. Stoddard. 
Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J.—W. J. Griggs, Charles 
E. Stokes, Charles F. Green. 
Hutchens Co., The, Huntsville, Ala.—W. C 
I 


Texas—J. B. 


5 Johnson, 


. Hutchens. 


Indianapolis Brush & Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis—J. W. 
Crossman, I. W. Lemaux. 
International Trade Press, Inc., Chicago—D. R. Egbert. 
Iron Age, The, New York—F. B. Finley. 
J 


James Supply Co., Chattanooga—J. G. Gilliam. 

Jenkins Bros., New York—Arthur C. Langston, W. G. Le- 
Compte, James Martin, William H. Utz, James R. White. 

Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.—E. T. Culver, 
Thomas E. Hicks. 

June Machinery Co., 
Boothe. K 

Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Nashville—Ewing Keith, 
J. Keith, Walter Keith, Jr., B. C. Kreig, W. M. Parrish. 

Kinsey, E. A., Co., The, Cincinnati—A. E. Douglas, W. J. 
Radcliffe. 

Knight & Wall Co., Tampa, Fla.—C. H. Bashford. 


The D., Waco, Texas— Gatlin G. 


Sam 


Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co., The, Cleveland 
H. H. Jarrett. 

Lamson & Sessions Co., The, Cleveland—Roy E. 
meyer, J. H. Holcombe. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. 
James G. Hardy, W. C. Henning. 

Leu, Harry P., Inc., Orlando, Fla.—Harry P. Leu 
McCarthy. 

Lewis-Brown Co., Helena, Ark.—T. W 
Dyke. 

Libbey Glass Mfg. Co., Toledo—J. A. Carson. 

Link Belt Co., Chicago—-Ralph 8S. Dyson. 

Long-Lewis Hardware Co., Bessemer, Ala.—J. H 
W. A. Shepherd. 

Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo—P. J. 
son, W. B. Patch. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincinnati—Harry A. Burdorf, E. 
Leonard Hertenstein, W. M. Hood, David C. Jones. 

M 

McClung & Co., C. M., Knoxville, Tenn.—N. J. C. Lester. 

McComb Supply Co., Jellico, Tenn.—H. B. McComb, C. L. 
Smith. 

McGraw-Hill Co., New York—Irving Fellner. 

McGraw-Shaw Co., Chicago—G. E. Conkling. 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
E. Grigg, Jack Harris, Jr.. W. T. McLeod. 

Maddock & Co., Philadelphia—P. G. Maddock. 

Main Belting Co., Philadelphia—-W. E. Hancock, A. K. 
Morris. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York—Edgar W. 
Graham. 

Mayfield, W. T., Co., Birmingham—wW. T. Mayfield. 

Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland—H. J. Behr, John F. 
Rawls, B. F. Ruether. 

Medart Co., The, St. Louis—W. G. Kessling. 

MILL SUPPLIES, Chicago—E. N. Grantvedt, Edward J. Mc- 
Osker, Carl W. Miller, Clay C. Cooper. 

Mill & Factory Illustrated, New York—Harvey Conover, 
M. G. Farrell, B. P. Mast. 

Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga—F. T 
Louis Meyer, J. B. Crimmins. 

Monarch Metal Co., Chicago—George H. Babcock. 

Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birmingham—J. M. Bates. 

Murray Co., The, Dallas—A. U. Smith. 


A. B. Bower, 
Boffen- 
Louis—C. R. Deam, 
, Ernest 
. Lewis, R. D. Van 
. Crowe, 


Hoeffler, R. D. Samp- 


Charles 


. Delaney, 
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of air 





























Weights for regulating 
pressure. 


OUTLET Relief Valve. 


threaded for stand- 


Enclosed stud or 
piston holds wing 
close to or at 
top, preventing loss , 
of air pressure Wing and cylinder surfacee 

become hard and glassy 
_. like. insuring a perfect fil 

and positive pressure or 


INLET vacuum 
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iron pipe N Bee 
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No compo 
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frequently 


PISTON 


te Self. Oiline 


Beanngs 


PATENTED 


Wing kept in constant > mee with Big _ space resulting trom small piston 
cylinder by centrifugal force and curved wings 


OATENTED, AIR PUMPS 
for ee or PRESSURE for AIR or GAS 


These pumps are designed to handle air or gas that is not “injurious to cast iron or steel.” They may be used for vacuum or pres- 
sure and will pump without noise or fluctuation due to the construction of the moving parts. They can therefore be used with entire 
satisfaction where many other makes and forms of construction are incapable of doing the work. They are carefully made for the 
most exacting service. 

Also used for Fuel oil burning outfits—Priming pumps—Operating gas furnaces—Banding machines—Testing gas meters—Wrap- 
ping machines—Raising gas pressure—Blowing balloons—Gasoline service pumps—Singeing cloth—Cleaning dust from intricate 
machinery parts—Sand blasting machines—as air motors—Vacuum cleaning—Agitating liquids—Blowing chips and stampings 
from machine tools—Filling bottles and containers Feeding paper in printing presses—Feeding labeling machines—All sorts of 
testing and experimental work—All sorts of automatic machines and devices. 
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Our **Practical Force- 
Feed Oil Pumps”’ 


may be used on steam engines of all sizes 


steam pumps, air compressors, etc. They are 

very simple in construction, having no , 

ratchets, pawls, cams, ete., and no valves on ~ 4 

inside of pump. They are easily installed and ’ mans 

idjusted, and feed any grade of oil with be ‘ . PIPE WRENCH 
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paying specialties on the market 
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Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville—Sam M. Locke, 
J. H. West, T. C. Keeling. 

National Supply & Machinery Distributors’ Association, 
The, Philadelphia--George A. Fernley, H. R. Rinehart. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburg—C. W. Kennedy, J. J. Ken- 
nedy, R. W. Murray, Henry P. Nelson, A. S. Robinson, Hugo 
Weidmann. 

New York Belting & Packing Co., New York 
riere. 

New York Rubber Corporation, Beacon, N. Y.- 
mers. 

Norton, North & Co., Nashville—J. L. Norton, W. T. North. 

Norvell-Wilder Hardware Co., Beaumont, Texas—Autry M. 
Greer. 

Nott, W. S., 
George. 


O 
Ohio Valley Pulley Works, 
Browning, S. P. Browning. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh—George T 
Charles Oliver. 
Oster Mfg. Co., The, Cleveland 


P 
Page, Steele & Flagg Co., The, New Haven, Conn.—Fred 
H. Page. 
Parker Co., The, Chas., Meriden, Conn. 
Gardner, H. E. Thayer. 
Pattison, W. M., Co., The, Cleveland—P. O. Boylan. 
Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Texas—D. D. Peden. 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis—Philip Pidgeon. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh—H. J. Casper. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh-——-Ed W. Smith, E. W. 
Watson. 
Positive Lock Washer Co., The, Newark—B. L. DeNourie. 
Power Equipment Co., Minneapolis—Russell C. Duncan. 
Pratt-Gilbert Hardware Co., Phoenix, Ariz.—P. R. Helm. 
Precision Grinding Wheel Co., Inc., Philadephia—Luther 
Broaddus. 


A. W. Car- 


A. H. Som- 


Company, Chicago and Minneapolis—W. P. 


Inc., Maysville, Ky.—L. L. 


. Bailey, 


Arthur S. Gould. 


G. A. Allen, W. S. 


( 

Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia—G. M. Carl, J. J. 
Hughes, G. C. Johnson. 

Queen City Supply Co., The, Cincinnati—L. G 
C. Blaisdell. R 

Rayl Company, The, Detroit—B. H. 

Reed Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa.—E. C. Barnett. 

Reed & Duecker, Memphis—Russell Peete. 

Riechman-Crosby Co., The, Memphis—C. F 
C. Guinee. 

Republic Iron 
Norman W. Foy. 

Republic Rubber Co., The, Youngstown—F. H. 
J. H. Connors, R. M. Gattshall. 

Rogers-Bailey Hardware Co., Chattanooga—L. D. Bailey. 

Ross-Willoughby Co., The, Columbus, Ohio—W. C. Hunter. 

Rowell Manufacturing Company, Appleton, Wis.—L. V. 
Benjamin. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port 
N. Y.—H. R. Miller. S 

San Antonio Machine & Supply Co., 
Krueger. 

Schieren, Chas. A., Co., New York 

Scallan Supply Co., The, Cincinnati 

Shadboldt & Boyd Co., Milwaukee—Howard St. George. 

Shaw, A. W., Co., Chicago—A. E. Paxton, H. C. Whiteley. 

Sherman, H. D., Mfg. Co., Battle Creek, Mich.—A. R. Web- 
ber. 

Shingle-Gibb Leather Co., Philadelphia—C. H. Shingle. 

Simonds Saw and Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass.—R. N. 
Wellington, F. H. Horton, J. E. Kelley, R. D. Baldwin, R. H. 
Myers. 

S. K. F. Industries, Inc., New York—W. E. Mcellroy, D. W. 
McAllen. 

Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn.—R. B. Skinner, A. 
E. Thornton, S. W. Parsons. 

Skinner, M. B., Co., Chicago—F. A. McMurray, K. G. Mer- 
rill. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.—H. J. Shivell. 

Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.—Alvin M. Smith. 

Smoak Hardware Co., J. W., Orangeburg, S. C.—W. C., 
Bethea. 

Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh—Wm. T. Todd, Jr., 
W. T. Todd. 

Southern Supply Co., 
George C. Black. 

Spartan Saw Works, Springfield, Mass. 


. Puchta, A. 


Ackles. 


. Jameson, T. 


& Steel Co., Birmingham—E. M. Barnes, 


Howard, 


Chester, 
San Antonio—C. C. 


Walter T. Bogart. 
J. A. Seallan. 


Jackson, Tenn.—D. A. McCutcheon, 


Harold F. Strout. 
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Stacy, E. 
hue. 

Standard Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati—G. H. Feltes. 

Standard Equipment Co., Mobile—R. A. Christian. 

Standard Tool Co., The, Cleveland—W. P. Ross. 

Sterling Hardware Co., The, Hazard, Ky.—M. E. Brown. 

Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Birmingham—J. W. Stan- 
fiel, R. L. Stewart. 

Stratford, Geo., Oakum Co., Jersey City 
ston. 

Strelinger, Chas. A., Co., The, Detroit—C. E. Allinger, A. 
T. Harland. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., The, Cleveland—H. H. 
Smith. 

Superior Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.—F. M. Archer. 

Sutton-Osborne Supply Co., Asheville, N. C.—H. J. Sutton. 

Swank Hardware Co., Johnstown, Pa.—W. C. Lambert. 

Swartwout Co., The, Cleveland—D. K. Swartwout, P. H. 
Nichols. 

Swords Bros. Co., Rockford, Ill.—C 


S., Supply Co., Springfield, Mass——G. W. Dona- 


Thomas H. Win- 


. E. Paulson. 


Taylor Iron Works 
Adams. 

Taylor-Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk—E. L. Parker. 

Taylor, Wm. H., & Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa.—T 
G. F. R. Bahnson. 

Tennant Supply Co., H. C., Augusta, Ga.—H. C. Tennant. 

Tidewater Supply Co., Norfolk—J. A. Beasley. 

Ton-Tex Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Lovett 
ser, Frank Raniville, George S. Baker, A. J. Sparks. 

Torchweld Equipment Co., Chicago—William A. Slack, R. 
M. Smith. 

Tracy, Lewis E., Co., Boston—Lewis E. Tracy. 

Tull Rubber & Supply Co., J. M., Atlanta—J. M. Tull. 

Turner Supply Co., Mobile—H. W. Schramm, W. M. 
Turner. U 


& Supply Co., Macon, Ga.—F. E. 


. E. Hazell, 


Key- 


Union Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn.—E. I. Ste- 
vens. 
U. S. Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh—W. H. Reid. 


Upson-Walton Co., Cleveland—F. J. Hemler. 


Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Cleveland--Lyman H. Bellows, 
E. W. Waechter. 

Victor Saw Works, Inc., Middletown, N. Y.—John 
lace. 

Vincent Steel Process Co., The, Detroit—K. H. Behringer. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis—Fred W. Hess, Er- 
win G. Vonnegut. 

Vulean Copper & Supply Co., The, Cincinnati—H. O. Went- 
worth. 

Vulcan Rivet Corp., Birmingham—Dan S. Martin. 

W 


J. Wal- 


Walke, Henry, Co., The, Norfolk—Robert S. Page. 

Wall Mfg. Supply Co,, P., Pittsburgh—W. S. Leech. 

Walworth Company, Boston—W. C. Goza, T. Gunter Smith. 

Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.—George W. Hyle. 

West Virginia-Kentucky Hardware & Supply Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.—C. W. Beckner. 

Western Iron Stores Co., The, Milwaukee—Charles E 
tis, W. W. Ethier. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
R. F. Smith. 

Whitman Barnes-Detroit Corporation, Detroit—H. Z 
lender, Thomas S. Poole. 

Williams, J. H., & Co., Buffalo 
Williams. 

Williams, Louis, & Co., Nashville—Louis Williams. 

Wirthlin-Mann Co., The, Cincinnati—E. N. Wirthlin. 

Wood’s Sons Company, The, T. B., Chambersburg, Pa.— 
F. L. Marshall. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., New York—J. M. 
Degnan. 

Wright Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.—H. F. Wright. 

Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa.—C. H. Broward. 

y 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The 
Dewey, H. J. Fuller, S. W. Gibb. 

Yost Mfg. Co., Meadville, Pa. 

Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Given. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, Youngstown—W. W. 
Brown, O. B. Ewing, W. W. Ford, J. T. Rothschild, Geo. K. 
Taylor, Jr. 

LADIES REGISTERED AT CONVENTION 

Mrs. B. H. Ackles, Detroit; Mrs. Sory Bailey, Nashville; 
Mrs. G. F. R. Bahnson, Allentown, Pa.; Mrs. K. H. Behrin- 
ger, Detroit; Mrs. L. V. Benjamin, Appleton, Wis.; Mrs. A. B. 


. Cur- 
T. Willie Parker, 
. Cal- 


-A. S. Maxwell, J. Harvey 


Stamford, Conn.—F. A. 


-F. M. McArthur. 
The, Birmingham—W. M. 
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Bower, Cleveland; Mrs. M. E. Brown, Hazard, Ky.; Mrs. G. L. 
Carleton, Appleton, Wis.; Mrs. Tillman Cavert, Nashville; 
Mrs. Bruce Cochran, Columbia, Tenn.; Mrs. Clay C. Cooper, 
Chicago; Mrs. J. W. Crossman, Indianapolis; Mrs. Charles E. 
Curtis, Milwaukee; Mrs. F. A. Dewey, Stamford, Conn.; Mrs. 
George A. Fernley, Philadelphia; Mrs. W. G. Fleming, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.; Mrs. Oliver Fleming, Nashville; Mrs. W. P. 
George, Chicago; Mrs. R. M. Hemenway, New Britain, Conn.; 
Mrs. J. G. Gilliam, Chattanooga; Mrs. W. M. Given, Birming- 
ham; Mrs. T. D. Haubner, New York; Mrs. T. E. Hazell, Al- 
lentown, Pa.; Mrs. F. J. Hemler, Cleveland; Mrs. W. C. Hen- 
ning, St. Louis; Mrs. W. G. Hunter, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. 
W. G. Kessling, St. Louis; Mrs. C. C. Krueger, San Antonio, 
Texas; Mrs. Arthur C. Langston, Columbia, Tenn.; Mrs. L. J. 
Larzelere, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. I. W. Lemaux, Indianapo- 
lis; Mrs. Ernest McCarthy, Orlando, Fla.; Mrs. J. H. McNash, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Mrs. A. E. Morris, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
C. H. Mueller, Milwaukee; Mrs. A. B. Paull, Buffalo; Mrs. 
B. F. Ruether, Cleveland; Miss Helen Jane Ryerson, Chicago; 
Mrs. C. J. Salm, New Orleans; Mrs. Julian Scruggs, Nash- 
ville; Mrs. H. H. Smith, Cleveland; Mrs. Harold F. Strout, 
Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. D. K. Swartwout, Cleveland; Mrs. 


Alice A. Trout, Cleveland; Mrs. J. M. Tull, Atlanta; Mrs. 
W. M. Turner, Mobile; Mrs. A. R. Webber, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Mrs. Hugo Weidmann, New Orleans; Mrs. E. P. 
Welles, Chicago; Mrs. H. O. Wentworth, Cincinnati; Mrs. 


Louis Williams, Nashville; Miss Anita Williams, Nashville; 
Mrs. E. Worcester, Jr., St. Louis. 


—-o— 


- NINETEENTH CONVENTION HELD 


The National Pipe and Supplies Ass’n Met iri De- 
troit—Sec’y G. D. McIlvaine Resigned 


The nineteenth annual convention of The National 
Pipe and Supplies Association, held in Detroit, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 21st, 22nd and 23rd, was 
one of the best attended and most interesting in the his- 
tory of the organization, nearly 600 being in attendance. 

All officers and members of the executive committee 
were re-elected except George D. McIlvaine, secretary- 
treasurer of the organization for 16 years, who relin- 
quished that office because of ill health. Mr. McIlvaine 
suffered a severe illness last summer, being in a hospital 
for six weeks, but he is gradually improving. He was 
elected honorary secretary, and will serve in an advisory 
capacity, making his headquarters at the offices of the as- 
sociation. R. Kennedy Hanson was chosen to succeed 
Mr. McIlvaine as secretary, while H. L. Andrews, Anchor 
Sanitary Co., Pittsburgh, was elected to take over the 
duties of treasurer. 

The other officers of the association for the ensuing 
vear are as follows: President—W. C. Hanson, E. G. 
Schafer Company, Washington; first vice-president—C. 
F. Harvey, A. Harvey’s Sons Mfg. Co., Detroit; second 
vice-president—J. H. Borton, Hajoca Corporation, Phil- 
adelphia. Members of the executive committee are: J. J. 
McArdle, McArdle & Cooney, Inc., Philadelphia; Francis 
J. Baker, George H. Tay Company, San Francisco; J. C. 
McEwen, The Davies Supply Co., Chicago; A. B. Pierce, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis; J. A. Vann, The Young 
& Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; M. M. Cochran, 
Cochran-Sargent Co., St. Paul; Leo M. O’Neil, M. O’Neil 
Supply Co., Brooklyn; Murray W. Sales, Murray W. Sales 
Company, Detroit. The advisory board consists of Guil- 
ford R. Adams, Samuel Sloan & Co., Rochester; W. E. 
Clow, Jr., James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, and M. W. 
Dennison, Braman, Dow & Co., Boston. 

All business sessions of the convention except the final 
one were held in the Hotel Statler. The last session, on 
Wednesday afternoon, was coupled with a four hour river 
ride on the steamer Wauketa. 

The Tuesday morning meeting and the fore part of 
the afternoon meeting were open sessions. Following 
the introductory and welcoming addresses, Attorney 
Felix H. Levy, New York, gave an address, “Some Legal 
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Phases of Resale Maintenance,” followed by an address 
by Guy Hutchinson, Hoffman Specialty Co., on resale 
prices. 

Then followed a discussion of problems of distribution 
from the manufacturers’ point of view, with addresses 
being given by Walter E. Watson, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., on steel pipe; L. M. Johnson, A. M. Byers 
Co., on iron pipe; Herbert W. Seymour, Crane Co.; Pren- 
tiss L. Coonley, Walworth Company; Douglas W. Stock- 
ham, Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., and William Coch- 
rane, Detroit Brass & Malleable Works, on valves and 
fittings; C. K. Foster, American Radiator Co., and Isidor 
I. Weil, Weil-McLain Company, on boilers and radiators; 
Walter J. Kohler, Kohler Company, and J. W. Oliver, 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., on enamel ware; Harold S. 
Maddock, Thos. Maddock’s Sons Co., and E. S. Aitken, 
Trenton Pottery Company, on pottery. 

In the executive session which followed, Dixon C. Wil- 
liams, Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., delivered a eulogy on de- 
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parted members, and President Hanson gave: his annual 
address. Problems of distribution from the jobber’s 
point of view were discussed in addresses by William 
Clow, J. B. Clow & Sons; W. B. Bryar, Bailey-Farrel 
Mfg. Co., H. F. Potter, Crane Co., and J. H. Borton, 
Hajoca Corp. There followed a general discussion. 

At the Wednesday morning session, which was also a 
closed meeting, there was a reception held for new mem- 
bers, followed by appointment of nominating and resolu- 
tions committees. M. M. Cochran gave the report of the 
executive committee, while R. K. Hanson, then assistant 
secretary, gave the secretary’s report, and Secretary- 
Treasurer George D. McIlvaine the treasurer’s report. 
Mr. Hanson then delivered a report and discussion of a 
new plan for association activities. Mr. Flentje, Phila- 
delphia, delivered an address on the Philadelphia sales 
campaign. Following a report of the pipe committee, 
given by W. H. Smith, The W. M. Pattison Supply Co., 
there was a general discussion. Then came the report 
of the cost of doing business in 1927 and a discussion of 
that subject. At the afternoon meeting aboard the 
Wauketa, Stephen I. Miller, general manager, National 
Association of Credit Men, gave an address. 

On Monday, May 21st, an all-day golf outing at the 
Meadowbrook Country Club was enjoyed. There were 
also theatre and bridge parties for the ladies, sight-see- 
ing trips and a banquet. 
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“Customer reasons” 


why progressive jobbers stock Mason Regu- | 
lators 


has been in use 365 days a year for 
14 years and has not caused a minute’s 
treuble since its installation.”” 


**We have used this balanced valve in 
our plant for the last 9 years and still 
have the first thing to do to it.”’ 


holds a steady pressure without 
trouble or attention.” 


More Mason Regulators are sold by more 
jobbers than any other make. 


You will also find it profitable to con- 
centrate on Mason Regulators because 
the line is complete. Catalog No. 62 
shows Mason Regulators for every power 
and process service. 





MASON REGULATOR CO, 


Boston. Mass. 1992 | 




































Hundreds of Prospects 
this Fumnace- 


Every plant that pours bearings—and they are located 
all over your territory—is a prospect for the little Rowell 
Furnace. It is a time and labor saver. It saves metal 
and is safe to use. 


Capacity of 120 pounds of lead—heat insulated—de- 
signed for burning charcoal, or gas burner can be in- 
stalled if desired. Two men can carry it. Equipped 
with roller bearing casters so that it can easily be drawn 
about any plant. 


Show it to your trade. You'll find it a money maker. 
Order one now for your show room floor. 


~ and for this Ladle 


The Rowell Bottom Pour Ladle is known to 
industrial plants every where—thousands 
in use. It is popular because it is a 
safe ladle to use. 

Listed as “Standard by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories,’ the 
Rowell Bottom Pour Ladle 
is more and more being 
demanded by industry. 











All metal pours from 


the bottom — 

no dross—no dirt 

—no loss of metal. 

Saves time in pouring. 

Investigate this ladle now. 

It is a real sales opportunity 

for the distributor. Write today 

for distributor's terms, plan of co- 
operation and territory. 


ROWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A consolidation of 
G. D. Rowell & Son and Rowell Mfs. Company 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Record Building Activity Boosts 
the Demand for Goods 


Increased Volume of Contracting Reflected by Rising Line 
of Valve and Fittings Index Chart 


JOSEPH H. BARBER* 


Assistant to President and Chief Statistician, Walworth Company 
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Record building activity holds the center of the stage 
this month and the increased volume of contracting is 
clearly reflected by the rising line on our Valve and Fit- 
tines Index chart. The evidence of 
written into the construction figures. 


strength is clearly 
The month of Avril 
set a new performance record. and since the first of the 
vear the volume of total building has shown a 13 percent 
increase over the corresponding period a vear ago. Gains 
have been broadly distributed over the many types of 
building. 

The this current 
found in the predominance of residential work. We need 
but recall the conditions in those eventful davs at the 
close of the 1921 depression to be convinced of the sig 
nificance of gains in residential construction work. At 
that time it was clear that residential building construc- 
tion, almost single-handedly, led out of the 
doldrums. Such building activity was promptly accom- 
panied by increasing automobile production, and, be- 
tween the two, business got well under way again during 
the vear 1922. To become further convinced of the im- 
portance of residential building as a stimulus to broadly 
distributed prosperity, we may review the history of 
such construction during the intervening years. In all 
the years from 1922 through to 1925 there was a definite 
impetus behind such construction, as it registered each 
month, almost continuously, at 
better than in the previous year. 


most wholesome aspect of news is 


business 


least some percentage 
Not until the last half 
of 1926 did we begin to see evidences of sagging, and 
then for nearly a vear and a half the monthly records 
tended to run continuously lower than in the previous 
vear. This tendency to sagging in residential construc- 
tion somewhat preceded, and no doubt helped to cause 
the subsequent decline in general business during 1927. 

In the face of such a convincing history we may well 
dwell upon the significance of the current reports from 
the building industry. The recently renewed lease of 
life warrants our review of the situation and a recon- 
sideration of the economic causes that may be operating 
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beneath the surface. Back in 1921 it was thought that 
the early resumption of residential building at that time 
had been occasioned by a severe shortage of structures 
created during those years when labor and materials 
were diverted to war requirements. No doubt a shortage 
was the immediate cause of demand for new homes. 
However, as we have already stated, there was presently 
an accompanying rise in automobile production, and this 
could hardly be explained satisfactorily upon the theory 
of an accumulated shortage. As each year rolled by, the 
automobile folks learned how to create new fields of 
demand by introducing obsolescence as a major factor 
in the elimination of old cars. Depreciation alone was 
not sending machines to the scrap heap quickly enough. 
Style changes were the order of the day and, in most 
polite fashion, potential purchasers were induced to 
“keep up with the Joneses.” Out-of-door life, quicker 
personal transportation, speedier deliveries of material 
and better living conditions worked jointly to increase 
the output per worker enough to provide the where-with- 
al for maintaining a standard of living upon the higher 
scale. 
PEOPLE WANT UP-TO-DATE HOUSES 

As a result of these conditions working together, it 
became quite generally true that people were no longer 
satisfied to live in obsolete residences any more than they 
were willing to ride in antiquated busses, held in derision 
by the neighbors. The ability to establish and maintain 
the superior level of living broadened sufficiently to in- 
clude living quarters and operated to increase the level 
of residential construction greatly out of proportion to 
the increase of population. 
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Figure 2—Trend of Residential Construction Activity as 
Measured by F. W. Dodge (Monthly Building 


Contracts Awarded in Square 


Corporation 
Feet.) 
Figure 2 shows the statistical record that was devel- 
oped under the operation of such forces. The chart dia- 
grams two conditions: First, the actual monthly totals 
of contracts awarded for residential buildings. and, 
second, the so-called long-time growth trend of resi- 
dential contracting as calculated mathematically from 
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American Brand 
Sanitary Wipers 


Are sterilized, odorless, and per- 
fectly safe to use. They come 
in extra large pieces, free from 
buttons, hooks and other 
fasteners. 


The treatment we give Ameri- 
can Brand Sanitary Wipers 
makes them soft and absorbent, 
suitable not only for cleaning 
but for the finest polishing. 


In addition to our American 
Brand, we supply other grades 
of wipers, roll gauze, special 
colored remnants, white and 
colored mill ends, sani-cloth 
dusters, cotton thread waste, 
Cec. 


We specialize in co- 
operating with distributors 


ASK FOR PRICES 


American Sanitary Rag Co. 
1409 Dayton Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary 
Wipers in the Middle West 
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| Minneapolis, Minn. 








SCANDINAVIAN WESTERN IMPORTING COMPANY Ltd. 


107-109 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 





Montreal, Can. | 



































of all capacities 
for all purposes 





FIG. 3600 


Write us for the NEW TRAHERN Catalog No. 50 
showing a complete line of TRAHERN Rotary 
Gear Pumps, Hand or Power use. 
They are: 
Low Priced 
Easy to Install 
Have Long Life 


Geo. D. Roper Corporation 


Rockford, Illinois 


PUMPS FOR PERMANENCE 


Efficient 
Economical 
Durable 
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the nine years’ record shown upon the chart. During 
1919 we see depicted here the sharp but temporary spurt 
of contracting that gave rise to the exorbitant prices in 
early 1920. The unreasonable cost levels for building in 
that year created a slump in building activity to a level 
well below that reasonably to be expected in view of the 
long-time growth trend. Of course this occurred in spite 
of an actual shortage of construction that was carried 
over from the war years. Material costs and labor effi- 
ciencies improved during 1921. The monthly curve of 
contracting rose continuously until, in early 1922, there 
was a seasonable peak in the Spring at levels even greater 
than those reached in the middle of the 1919 boom. In 
the short span of the years from 1919 to 1921 there had 
been a complete cycle in building activity, passing 
through the stages of boom, decline, depression and re- 
covery. 

As already suggested, the accumulated shortage of 
building may have given the first impetus to the recovery 
in building activity during 1921. Yet the other factors 
became presently operative during 1922 and successive 
vears, and there have been enough years when building 
has averaged consecutively at the long-time growth line 
to prove that such a growth line as calculated in the 
chart has an economically sound foundation. In the 
little table appended at the bottom of the chart we see 
that in each of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924, there were 
just as many months above the trend line as there were 
below the trend line. There are reasonably to be ex- 
pected some seasonal fluctuations in any industrial ac- 
tivity influenced by weather conditions as is building. 
Seasonal variations, however, should average themselves 
out during the vear. If, in each successive year, half 
of the months are above the trend and half of them be- 
low the trend, as calculated, there is pretty good evidence 
that the veal long time trend of building is continuously 
upward at a sharply rising rate. 

Naturally, speculation began to develop so that during 

1925 and in early 1926 the curve of monthly totals was 
lifted too high and remained too long above the long- 
time growth line. We should naturally have expected 
then that the monthly curve would at some time sag 
below the trend line long enough to offset those excesses. 
Taking the three-year span from 1925 to 1927, however, 
as shown by the little tabulation at the bottom of the 
chart, there were about as many months over the trend 
line in the earlier half of the three-year span as there 
were below the trend line in the latter half of the period. 
In other words, the 1927 sagging in residential construc- 
tion was sufficiently severe to offset such excessive build- 
ing as occurred during the 1925 period of speculation. 
We began 1928 then with a clean sheet. 
i So far this vear we see in monthly contracting a nor- 
mal seasonal variation. January and February were 
below the trend line. March and April were above it. 
With two months below and two months above there is 
already a suggestion of restored balance as related to 
the long time growth trend. If we may consider that 
this trend, computed upon the basis of the nine post- 
war years, is an accurate standard by which to judge, 
then the residential activity already on record for 1928 
is only a normal condition, in spite of the fact that it 
shows so considerable an increase as compared with the 
same period a year ago. At that time, a year ago, as we 
have observed, building was sagging at sub-normal levels 
because of previous excessive building. 

CONTINUANCE OF HIGH BUILDING LEVELS INDICATED 

lf we were inclined to be theoretical and at the same 
time pessimistically biased, we would hesitate to pro- 
ject forward into another year a long-time growth line 
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calculated upon the basis of the nine post-war years that 
began with building so low and ended up with building 
so high. If building was low during the years 1919 to 
1921 only because of building shortages and if building 
had been lifted to high levels during the recent years 
solely because building deficits were being satisfied, it 
would be a dangerous process to expect continuation of 
so sharply rising a long-time trend. In the interests of 
conservatism it may be well to think that the trend of 
building should not be projected forward into 1928 at so 
sharply rising an angle as properly calculated for the 
first nine years after the war. For this reason we have 
shown the long-time growth trend dotted forward into 
1928 at a slightly lower angle. On the other hand, there 
is already enough 1928 actual data behind us to assure 
us that high levels of building are to be maintained dur- 
ing the future, and our reasoning as to the cause of sus- 
tained building suggests that there should be a degree 
of permanency inherent in the conditions to which we 
have become accustomed. Unless we become skeptical 
as to the energy of the American public, the ingenuity of 
its business leaders and the ability of management and 
labor to continue their successful joint enterprise in 
increasing the general purchasing power, we need have 
no fear of a renewal of depressed conditions, and may 
confidently look forward to a continuation of norma! 
building activity, which means better building activity 
than during 1927. 
o> 


TO PRESENT LAMME MEDAL 


Award for Excellence in Engineering at Ohio State 
University to Be Made This Year 

At Ohio State university this spring a gold medal will 
be awarded for the first time from the Lamme Founda- 
tion. Benjamin Garver Lamme, an alumnus of Ohio 
State, of the class of ’88, is the donor. The medal, which 
contains $100 
worth of gold, is to 
be awarded every 
five years to a 
graduate in = any 
branch of engi- 
neering at Ohio 
State. 

On one side of 
the medal appears 
a male figure representing electric power in the act of 
reaching into the clouds for electrical energy with one 
arm, and with the other supplying this energy to the 
world. On the other side is reproduced a bas-relief of 
Mr. Lamme, with the dates “11864 to 1924,” and the quo- 
tation for which Mr. Lamme became noted: “‘The engi- 
neer views hopefully the hitherto unattainable.” 

Mr. Lamme, himself, for over 30 vears the directing 
factor in the engineering of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, has received the Edison 
medal awarded by the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the Sullivant medal awarded five years 
ago for the first time at Ohio State University. 





Two Views of Lamme Medal 


ee 


Babbitt Metal Consumption 

The total apparent consumption of babbitt metal in 
April, 1928, based on reports received by the department 
of commerce from 31 firms, was 4,842,636 pounds, com- 
pared with 4,927,634 in March and 4,812,045 in April, 
1927. This consumption is calculated from sales by man- 
ufacturers and consumption by those firms which con- 
sume their own production. 
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TON-TEX BELTING 


fi or Reg. U.S. Pat OFF 
Transmission and Conveying 





No other belt offers such uniform high quality and wide range of 
adaptability for both Transmission and Conveying. The most universal 
belt made for the many industries. 


TON-TEX Belting offers the greatest simplicity in the use, adapt- 
ability, purchase and sale of belting. Only ONE Brand to stock, catalog 
and sell-_Less Competition More Profitable—Remnants Reduced Can 
be made endless at your works. 


Sold thru territorial Distributors with 100°, co-operation and uniform 
moderate prices. 


Distributors wanted for unassigned territories. 


Ton-Tex Corporation 


Manufacturers of Ton-Tex Belting 
Factory Office Main Office 
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245-51 Pearl St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 345-51 West 35th St., New York City Reg. U.S. Pat OF 


















































(CAD) 


tandardized 
setup appliances 


Why Force Men to waste time on machine tool set-ups when 
CAD Standardized appliances will convert this non-productive 
time into productive labor? Why ruin Machine Table Slots with 
erdinary bolts when CAD Bolts are designed to fit T slots? The 
CAD Bolt is a standard machine table bolt. It is made of steel 
with full smooth threads, and because it is slot size and requires 
no machining, it is ready for use when you receive it. 

Our illustrated Folder A 36 is full of valuable information. Send for it today! 
STANDARD SHOP EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 

p appliances for machine tools. 


Set 
8131 TINICUM AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
ga IN STOCK BY 








Machinists Supply Co,, 19 N. Jefferson St.. Chicago, 1 
Beals, MeCarthy & to ers, 50 Terrace, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Cleveland Tool & Sup. Co., 1427 W. 6th St., Cleveland, O 
E. A 2 ey Co., 331 Ww ith St.. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chas Stre Minas 6;. 1 19 FE. Larne “dl St... Detroit, Mich 
ond ht Mach'y & Sup. Co., 1228 N. Broadway, 
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se Care in Picking Employes 
Who Can Use Initiative 


Bigger Business Calls for That and for Employers Willing to 


Allow Reasonable Freedom of Action 
FRED COUNTERMAN 


All kinds of employes like to be given plenty of rope. 
They like to be left to handle their job in their own way 
without needless restrictions, checks and counter-checks. 
The man on the job thinks he knows more about the 
particular duty that is his than does anyone else. He 
thinks he is closer to the work than the boss and that 
he knows better than the latter how it should be han- 
dled. 

Sometimes a man is as wise and as efficient as he 
thinks he is, and might well be trusted to work without 
supervision, but ordinarily the man who is that good 
does not resent supervision. It is the fellow who is not 
quite good enough to be left alone who makes the most 
fuss over being supervised. 

It is said that the late Philip D. Armour believed in 
giving men plenty of rope. He said they would either 
make a ladder of it or hang themselves with it. 

When a man is of top notch quality and possessed of 
adequate experience, it is safe to give him rope, to let 
him have plenty of leeway to operate according to his 
own judgment. Give such a man plenty of rope and 
he will make a ladder of it and climb to success. But 
the poor devil who clamors to be freed from restrictions 
and allowed all the rope he wants before he knows what 
to do and how to do it, will just make a noose of the 
rope and hang his business career by it until it is dead. 
It is the business of executives, of course, to supervise 
to provide supervision for employes of all classes. 
Even the man who is next to the highest man has to 
report to someone above him. But there is something 
to be said for the Philip D. Armour 
men plenty of rope. 

HE WAS NOT HAMPERED BY INSTRUCTIONS 

A good deal has been made of the man who carried 
the message to Garcia, and properly, for that was the 
ideal of carrying out a commission. But it would seem 
that something might be said for the man who sent the 
message, who ordered the messenger to go. There was 
no weight of instructions and restrictions, no hamper- 
ing of operations by specifying that the message must 
be carried thus and so, that only a certain route must 
be traveled, that so many miles must be covered every 
day. It was a case of, “This is what I want done. I 
have chosen you for the task because I believe you are 
capable of carrying it through, and I have confidence 
to believe that you can be left to follow your own judg- 
ment as to route and methods. Find Garcia and deliver 
this message to him. That is all. Good luck!” 

In that same way the New York Herald sent Stanley 
to find Livingston. “I want you to go to Africa and 
find Livingston,” James Gordon Bennett told Stanley. 
“Will you go?” And Stanley accepted the commission 
and Bennett did not hamper him with restrictions. 

For the man who, like Stanley, is competent to do 
the job for which he has been picked, nothing helps so 
much to stimulate him to do his best as the knowledge 


or 


method of giving 


that the whole responsibility is his. Check a man at 
every turn, requiring constant supervision of all he 
does, and he does not take up the responsibility. He 
knows he is merely doing what someone else tells him 
to do, step by step, and he lets it go at that. He will 
show no initiative because he knows he is not expected 
to show any. He is to take his initiative from someone 
over him. He realizes he is merely a figure to be moved 
about on the board as someone else sees fit to move him. 
We do not develop independence and initiative in em- 
ployes by keeping them dependent in every move. Just 
so long as a man is given no rope, he will not learn 
what rope is for, nor what advantages it has. 

It will be objected that for an executive to pass out 
rope—liberty and freedom of action—promiscuously to 
employes can result only in successive blunders, mis- 
takes, failures. Doubtless that is true, and it is because 
of that condition that the executive who makes a wise 
choice of the men to whom freedom of action is to be 
allowed, shows himself to be possessed of real executive 
ability. He knows his men. 

A salesman told me this experience. “The sales man- 
ager called me into his office one day,” said he, “and 
told me the (Blank) Mining Company was going to 
electrify its whole outfit. He’d just got a tip that the 
decision had been made, and we had a chance to get on 
the ground ahead of the rest who would be after the 
equipment business. ‘I want you to go and get that 
order,’ he said, and that was all. It was enough. I 
know what a mining company needs in a case like that 
and I know how to sell the stuff. If the sales manager 
hadn’t seen to it that I knew my stuff long before that, 
I wouldn’t have been working for him at all. If he’d 
had any special information about the case he would 
have given it to me, but all he had was the simple tip 
and he sent me off. 

LETTER MIGHT HAVE SPOILED THE SALE 

“Well, just as I was going to keep an appointment 
I'd made with the mining people’s buyer I got a big, 
fat special delivery letter from the house. I opened it 
and glanced through it to see if there was anything 
about any change in prices and then I put it in my brief 
case to read later, for my time was up. I got next to 
the buyer and secured the business, and it was no 
small order either. I felt pretty proud when I walked 
out with the order I’d secured by following my own 
methods and judgment. 

“Then I had time to read that special delivery, and, 
believe me, I’d done everything just the wrong way. 
What I mean is that there was a letter from the presi- 
dent telling me all about how to get to the buyer and 
whom to see first and all the wires to pull and the line 
of talk to give them, and a lot more. The president 
didn’t know any more about the case than the sales 
manager, but he was afraid to leave it to me. Why, if 
I’d read his letter and tried to do all it said, I wouldn't 
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C&L 158 


This blow-torch is especially made and priced for the man who likes 
to do odd jobs around the house, or to tinker with mechanical things 
It will last a lifetime if it is not abused The usual retail price is 
about five dollars. Most hardware, electrical and plumbing supply 


houses have it Look for the red handle 


or can gel it for you quickly 





CLAYTON & LAMBER 


Detroit, Michigan 


Why Clayton & Lambert 


torches are the largest sellers 


The ability of Clayton & Lambert torches 
to prove their ‘‘class’’ with top-notch perform- 
ance in the test of time and use has made 
them the largest selling blow-torches in the 
world. They've got a reputation among 
users which cuts the need for selling effort 
on your part to just about the minimum. 
Good display on your shelves and counters 
in your windows, too —-is the best selling 
effort you can make. 


This reputation is not the result of mere 
honest manufacture. It comes from = our 
ceaseless seeking for improved performance, 
improved design, improved materials ~shown 
»y a string of blow-torch patents as long as 
your arm. 


Why is the brass tank given a satin finish, 
instead of shiny? Because buffing might 
weaken the brass in spots —~and these might 
“give,” in time. Why a lead washer in the 
filler plug, instead of leather? Wears longer 
Why a double spring on the pump valve? 
Just one reason ~-satisfaction for your 
customers, year after year. 

Handles so attached that bending or break 
ing them can't make the tank leak; heavy 
protecting base on tanks, to guard against 
rough handling. Only one reason longer 
service. 

The No 32 blow-torch has a patented 
burner orifice which can't be spread by the 
control-valve no matter how careless a man is 
in shutting the valve too tight again, longer 
service a better satisfied customer for 


MFG. 
CO. 


you. Other numbers, 158 for example, have 
a special, protective shoulder to safe-guard 
the orifice. 

Less selling effort, sure-fire performance, 
enduring satisfaction for customers that’s 
why dealers are pretty well agreed you can't 
possibly find a more profitable line than 
Clayton & Lambert. Ask your jobber about 
them. 

C&L 32 

This is one of the most popular blow-torches we have ever 
made. It is move expensive than the 158 because it is 
made for much harder use. It is designed for the man 
who uses a blow-torch in his daily business and demands 
not only excellent performance bul rugged ability to stand 
rough handling. 32 contains the most advanced, pal 
ented C & L blow-torch improvements. It also has a 
red handle. Sure sign of satisfaction. 
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VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of good quality brass, | 
and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure before leaving our | 


VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 
weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. | 
When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the | 
bowl and the rod with operating parts may be | 


removed in an instant. 


} 
The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- | 
The price is right. | 


proof water closet made. 


| 
SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS | 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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have got within a mile of an order. 
dope all around.” 

There where the head of the company 
couldn’t keep his hands off. He couldn’t give the sales- 
man rope enough to handle the situation. Fortunately, 
it made no difference, but it would be a good thing if 
that president could know how near he came to spilling 
the beans. He will never know it unless he reads it 
here, because the salesman merely thanked him for his 
letter when he turned in the order. 

Doubtless most executives 
where they lost 


He had the wrong 


WaS a Case 


could tell of instances 
business by leaving too much to the 
salesman, but that was because they did not have the 
right kind of salesman or had not had him trained right. 
The responsibility harks right back to the 
just the same. 


executive 


No rule can be laid down that does not have its excep- 
tions. I have in mind the head of one of the greatest 
manufacturing companies in the country, a man who 
has succeeded in the highest degree while following in 
many ways a method directly opposite that credited to 
Philip D. Armour. 
sonal success of 
him 
not 


This manufacturer has made a per- 
his business. Close acquaintance with 
methods convinced me that he does 
believe in giving a man any more rope than nec- 
essary. He employs high salaried advertising managers, 
but he himself is the advertising manager for the com- 
pany. 


and his has 


He makes mere copy writers of his advertising 
men and they come and go with a rapidity that is exces- 
sive even in that profession where changes are almost 
as frequent as the migrations of the birds. 

DETAILS A HANDICAP TO THE “CHIEF” 

He follows details of the business in a way that cer- 
tainly keeps him in close touch with everything con- 
nected with the plant, but there are few men who can 
head a business of that size and endure the responsibili- 
ties of its minor operations. It is because this man is 
unusual that he has been able to carry the load. But this 
man, great as he is and great as is the business he has 
built, has handicapped himself by his determination to 
keep a close personal check on everyone within reach. 
He has been unable to use his wonderful mind to its full 
capacity in developing his business because he has habit- 
ually much time in the 
already developed. 


spent so managing business 

The important executive heads of a business are the 
men who must engineer the development of the business 
and they limit their efforts when they tie themselves 
with short rope to their underlings. The men on the 
lower rungs of the ladder might develop the business 
considerably if given liberty of action, and might 
initiative in the place of their executives, but where the 
executives keep those under them tied on a short rope, 
both are kept from the initiative that makes great busi- 
ness development. 


use 


Bigger business calls for care to choose employes who 
can be given more rope, and it calls for employers who 
are willing to give more rope. 


+ —_ 


Motor Car Plant Purchased 

The Roller Bearing Company of America, which has 
been engaged in the manufacture and sale of roller bear- 
ings in Newark, N. J., since 1919, has recently concluded 
the purchase of the large plant of the Mercer Motor Car 
Co., in Trenton, N. J. The company will install its 
present equipment in the Trenton plant, and will add a 
large amount of new equipment in order to take care of 


Ang 
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increased business. The Mercer plant occupies 111% 
acres, and the buildings contain 175,000 square feet of 
floor space. The structures are of modern mill construc- 
tion, one-story in height, with day light and saw-tooth 
roofs. Railroad sidings serve the plant on two sides, 
and the property is adjacent to the main line of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. 
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CHANGES IN SUPPLY BUSINESS 
Haverstick Co. Executive Says Company Handles 
Lines Never Dreamed of Ten Years Ago 

F. W. MacLyman, who has recently been made general 
manager of Haverstick & Company, Inc., Rochester, N. 
Y., states that he has witnessed a great change in the 
mill supply business since he entered it, his company 
having expanded into lines they never dreamed they 
would handle ten years ago. 

“We are, for instance, distributing an exceptionally 
large quantity of such equipment as air compressors, 
jackhammers, riveters, pneumatic tools of every descrip- 
tion, steels, etc., which we carry here in stock in sizeable 
quantities,” he states. “‘We have also worked into the 
electric end of the business to some degree, handling 
fuses, electric tools, electric lamps and 
sides numerous direct driven equipment. We have also 
extended our contractors’ line to a great degree. We 
have just been appointed distributing agents for one of 
the largest manufacturers of gasoline engines and power 
units of their type in the country. We are also distribu- 
tors in-this territory for a line of contractors’ equipment, 
including concrete mixers, hoists, boilers, etc. 

“If you were to tell us ten years ago that we would 
carry this class of material in stock here in Rochester, 
we would undoubtedly have thought you had lost your 
mind, but, of course, time brings many changes in any 
business, and it has been so in the supply business. The 
trend of the time, of course, is toward electricity and 
gasoline powered equipment, and, recognizing the fact, 
we decided several years ago to work toward the building 
up of our contractors’ line and other equipment which 
would build a substantial and profitable business.” 

Mr. MacLyman has been associated with the Haver- 
stick company nearly eighteen years, except 


motors, be- 


for two 
He started 
working for Frantz Haverstick as a bookkeeper when he 
was 20 vears of age. 


years when he was in business for himself. 


The business was not very large 
at that time and his duties were quite general for a few 
years until the business expanded. After several years 
in the office, Mr. MacLyman became a store salesman and 
order clerk and assistant to the superintendent of the 
store. He later became superintendent, which position 
he held for several years, during which time the World 
War occurred. In 1920 he left the Haverstick organiza- 
tion and went into business himself, but returned in De- 
cember, 1922, as a price clerk and purchasing agent. 
After a few years at that work, he was given entire 
charge of prices and purchasing and assisted in sales 
correspondence. He held that position for about two 
years, and was appointed general manager about the 
first of this year. 

“Mr. Haverstick is still very active in the business,” 
states Mr. MacLyman. “As president, he oversees all 
of the activities of the company, including the sales. In 
a way, he is really an advisor to the rest of us in the 
organization, rather than entering the actual work it- 


self.” 
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CLEMENTS Cadillac 
POR 
ELECTRIC: BLOWER 
A much needed device in every industry for removing 


dust and dirt from electric motors, machinery, stock 
bins and otherwise inaccessible places. 





Instantly convertible for suction cleaning. May also 
be used for spraying. 
A rapid seller with liberal discounts. Market hasn't 
been scratched. Write for proposition. 
‘ | NTC | u ‘ 624 Fult St... 
CLEMENTS MFG. CO., °* Gpiten 
Oldest and largest manutacturers of Portable Electric Blowers 


































‘“SUPERIOR’’ 
Cap Screws and Bolts 
for 


Machine Bolts Quality and Service 


Stove Bolts 


Carri Bolt : 
Plow Bolts : Specials pes Stove Rods 
Step Bolts Everyone can DEPEND on “‘Superior”’ products. — Sink Bolts 


Ask those who use them. Tire Bolts 


The Superior Screw and Bolt Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Lag Screws 


New York—290 Hudson St. (also export office) St. Louis, Mo.—318 Planters Bldg. 
Chicago—707 W. Van Buren St. Detroit, Mich.—-3-216 General Motors Bldg. 
WAREHOUSES 
Newark, N. J.—15 Kirk Place Chicago—707 W. Van Buren St. 
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Large Savings Effected 


Conveyor 


Twenty-five per cent for material handling! That’s 
about what American industry spends out of its total 
payroll, and this percentage would be still higher if the 
automotive industry alone did not already have $200,000,- 
000 invested in material handling and conveying equip- 
ment. 





Until about five years ago, the principal object of effi- 
ciency and plant engineers was to lay out the plant and 
place the machinery according to the operations and 
allow each operator plenty of space for storing material 
on the floors. However, this method occasioned more or 
less delay in production and difficulties were encountered 
in the handling of material. Finally, progressive produc- 
tion managers came to realize the necessity for using all 
available floor space for manufacturing operations and 
began to utilize the ceiling or over-head conveyor as a 
storage carrier and thus have been able to keep the ma- 
terial moving correspondingly with the speed of produc- 
tion. 

Early installations, however, were made in somewhat 
of a haphazard manner, the main object being to displace 
trucking, as floor space for trucking material around a 
plant had become too valuable. 

BUILDINGS LAID BUT WITH DEFINITE MATERIAL ROUTING 

The modern conveyor is laid out to suit a certain 
line-up of equipment and assembling operations, and the 
enormous saving which has been effected by its use has 
placed the over-head conveyor foremost in the modern 
plant. Buildings are now laid out with a definite routing 
ot materials by conveyors and with machines advan- 
tageously grouped. Material is not only carried through- 
out the building, but also from one building to another. 
This, of course, necessitates that over-head conveyors be 
built sufficiently high so that men can work underneath 
and that only occasional dips be made in the conveyor 
line where the material is loaded or unloaded. 

Considerable engineering thought has been given not 
only to the general layout for over-head tracks, but their 
strength and permanency, in order that the conveyor 
may be free from vibration and provide absolute safety 
for the worker underneath. 

A conveyor is an endless chain, supported by a single 
l-beam track, driven at one point at a speed ranging 
from 10 to 60 feet per minute. It is important that 
heavy parts carried on the conveyor be properly attached 
so they can be easily and quickly loaded and unloaded. 








By the Modern 


Alex. R. Pribil, President, Saginaw 
Stamping & Tool Company, Saginaw, 
Mich., Discusses Overhead Conveyor 
Systems and Special Trucks in Inter- 
esting Article Presented Herewith 














Alex. R. Pribil 


An over-head conveyor is composed of four units: Over- 
head track, supported by structural work; conveyor equip- 
ment, including trolleys and roller turns; chain and drive 
sprocket wheel, and electric motor and speed reducer. 

Only one sprocket should be used for the drive, and 
roller turns used on every corner or bend, in order to 
allow for the necessary take-up in the chain. The driv- 
ing mechanism which operates the conveyor should be 
so designed as to give a contiuous and steady pull, which 
may be accomplished by ‘“‘speed reducers” which should 
be amply proportioned. 

The opposite end of the conveyor from the drive is 
called the “tail-end’” and is generally made adjustable 
so as to take up the slack in the chain. The bearings 
of the shaft should be mounted on a sliding guide, oper- 
ated manually with a screw so that the tension of the 
chain can be adjusted to take up the slack. This, of 
course, is accomplished by several means, almost all of 
which relate more to extremely accurate field work than 
to design, and amongz these are such items as having the 
straight runs of the I-beam absolutely straight, and at 
the roller turns having the center line of the web of the 
beam exactly vertical to the center line of the chain. 

CARE USED TO REDUCE CHAIN RE-ACTION 

In fabricating and erecting steel work for these over- 
head conveyors, the most successful contractors work to 
limits which are totally unknown to the structural iron 
shop and are, in fact, plus or minus 1/64 of an inch. 
Every bit of this care is for the purpose of reducing 
chain re-action and undue wear of the various parts. 

One reason why the rivetless chain manufactured by a 
number of chain manufacturers is so popular is that it 
has the property of telescoping somewhat on the driven 
side of the power plant. 

In all cases, the conveyor should be driven by electric 
motors, and these electric motors should be controlled by 
push button switches. There should be as many push 
button switches as practical to stop the conveyor at an 
instant’s notice, and the conveyor should only be started 
again after a signal that everything is clear. The con- 
veyor should be properly guarded and must be properly 
installed to insure absolute confidence. All floor openings 
into the drive must be protected, and, of course, the un- 
loading of material from the conveyor must be carefully 
studied. 

While the over-head conveyor is an absolute necessity 
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for production at minimum cost, nevertheless, there are 
a great many places where conveyors must be supple- 
mented with trucks, as the modern plant of today runs 
on wheels in order to make the moving of material 
flexible as possible. 

Our company pioneer in the 
equipment for handling material, such as conveyor trol- 
leys, chain hoist trolleys, special trucks and industrial 
truck casters, and will be pleased to be of every possible 
assistance in solving material handling problems. 

While such material handling equipment as over-head 
conveyors is usually installed as a unit by the manufac- 
turer, still there is a big opportunity for the mill supply 
house in this field. 

Not the least of all conveyors is the I-beam track with 
the ordinary chain hoist trolley which is the simplest 
form of conveyor. This equipment can be sold by mill 
supply houses, and can be readily installed by any mill- 
wright. The mill supply house is also the logical source 
of supply for bearings used in chain hoists. 


was a manufacture of 


Many manufacturing plants before putting in convey- 
ors use truck equipment, and in many 
are supplemented by trucks, which means another line 
that can be sold by the supply houses. In instances where 
plants make their own trucks to suit their requirements 
there is a field for sale of casters. 


cases conveyors 
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LYON METAL PRODUCTS FORMED 
New Company Takes Over Business of Durand Steel 
Locker Co. and Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, has taken over the 
business of the Durand Steel Locker Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., and the Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ill. The capital stock of the new corpora- 
tion is $5,000,000. Present annual sales volume is re- 








y 
apr reerrrne 





F. S. WATERS 


a at over $8,000,000. The company manufactures 
a complete line of steel shelving, lockers, cabinets, gen- 
eral steel storage equipment and furniture. The admin- 
istrative offices are located in Aurora. 
Officers of the company are: F. 8S. Waters, 
Keith Spalding, W. N. Vance 


president ; 


and C. E. Gerberich, vice- 
presidents; B. L. Waters, secretary, and W. B. Brown, 
treasurer. Henry A. Struck is assistant secretary and 


(Continued on Page 
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Proof That Business Increases 


With Ease in Money Rates 


Rise or Fall of Credit Rates Is Followed Later on by Business 
Movement in Opposite Direction 
ALVAN T. SIMONDS* 


President, Simonds Saw and Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Since the war there have been seven major swings in 

business in the United States: 
1—Upswing 1919 and 1920. 
2—Downswing through 1921. 
3—Upswing to Spring of 1923. 
4—Downswing to fall of 1924. 
5—Upswing to spring of 1926. 
6—Downswing to fall of 1927. 

7—Upswing since fall of 1927 to date 
1928). 


(April 15, 


Indications are that the present upswing will continue 
to a next high point in the spring of 1929; there may, 
however, be a considerable falling off in the summer of 
1928. 

Each of these major movements in business has been 
preceded by a reverse movement in credit, in building 
contracts awarded and in the volume of manufacture. 
To show this clearly we are presenting charts of the five 
movements beginning with the revival of 1922. The 

upswing of 1919 and 






































1920 and the down- 
1921 1922 1923 swing of 1921 are 
omitted simply be- 
“a cause of lack of 
if space. Charts for 
A these two  move- 
V4 ments would show 
y, similar sequences in 
4 credit, building con- 
PY tracts, volume of 
Af manufacture and 
WA Fy sales to those shown 
/ Fs on the five charts 
/ presented. For clear- 
uf ness and emphasis, 
CHART | we have separated 
on the charts each 
movement from the 
one which preceded 1922 1923 1924 
it and from the one 
which followed it. 
The lines on the Sy 
charts are to be com- SN. 
pared only for trend '—"s N 
and for length of NY “so 
time that trend con- my oo; 
tinues. The scale ‘ 
selected for each 

















line on chart 1 is 
used for that line on 
the other charts. The horizontal line indicates money 


CHART 2 


* Reprinted from My. 
Ist. 


Simonds’ “Looking Ahead,” of May 


rates at 4% percent. The dotted line represents com- 
mercial paper rates in New York, as reported in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, reversed. 
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CHART 3S 


is building contracts awarded in dollars, as reported by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation. The light solid line is 
the volume of manufacture from data published by the 


Harvard Economic Service. The heavy solid line is the 
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CHART + 


sales of the Simonds Saw and Steel Company. In each 
case, the straight lines are made by connecting low and 
high points of major movements and neglecting minor 
ups and downs. It 
is evident that this 
cannot be done on 
chart 5, which shows 
the present move- 4. 
ment up to the end oe 
of March, 1928. The ee 
final trend of slant -” 7 ye 

and the length of the 4 

lines cannot be ac- 
curately determined 
until the extreme high points for the movement are 
reached and the lines turn down. Study these five charts. 
Notice the sequence shown in all of them between sales 
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and the forecasting factors, i. e., money rates reversed, 
building contracts awarded and the volume of manutac- 
ture. The sales of the Simonds Saw and Steel Company 
move up and down with the major swings of business. 
For the lines on the charts representing these sales, the 
lines representing business may be substituted without 
altering the sequences. Draw in your own sales on each 
chart and note their relation to the forecasters. 

It seems to be the general opinion that the cost of 
credit is a minor or a negligible factor in forecasting 
business. But these charts are not opinions or guesses; 
they record what has happened. Anyone of ordinary in- 
telligence can examine them and draw his own conclu- 
sions. He will not, however, be able to get away from 
the fact that, since the war, business (from twelve to 
eighteen months later) has followed the movement of 
money rates reversed; that lowering cost for credit has 
stimulated building and manufacture and thus increased 
general business; and that increasing cost of credit has 
had the opposite effect. Many reason that decreasing 
business with less demand for credit brings lower money 
rates, and increasing business with greater demand for 
credit brings higher money rates, i. e., that changes in 
business cause changes in credit rather than the reverse. 
The movements shown in any one chart do have an in- 
fluence in bringing about the movements shown on the 
following chart and to cause business to move in cycles 
—changes in business cause changes in credit which 
cause changes in business, etc. Which came first, the 
hen or the egg? A new chick comes from an egg after 
three weeks’ hatching, and since the war we could de- 
pend upon improved business coming about a year after 
the cost of credit began to move lower. So long as the 
sequence holds good, let us be guided by it to our ad- 
vantage in business. The story as to “why” and “how” 
is long and technical and full of disputed points. 

In “Looking Ahead’ many months ago we forecast the 
upswing in business which is now taking place. If the 
cost of credit, which at the present writing has increased 
somewhat, continues to increase in a major swing, we 
shall be very sure that the present upswing in business 
will, in about a year, be followed by a major downswing 
in business. We shall be almost absolutely sure of this, 
if. soon after the turn in credit, the amount of building 
contracts awarded falls off and this is followed by a 
downturn in the volume of manufacture. 
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LEATHER BELTING MEETING 


American Leather Belting Association Discusses 
Various Matters at New York Session 

A meeting of the American Leather Belting Associa- 
tion was held in the Hotel Commodore, New York, May 
9th, and was attended by 28 representatives of member 
companies. 

J. R. Hopkins, Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, chairman 
of the advertising committee, submitted a plan, on behalf 
of the committee, covering a definite advertising and pub- 
licity programme over a number of years. The commit- 
tee was congratulated on the careful survey it had made, 
and was voted an appropriation to complete the plan and 
prepare it for proper presentation to every member of the 
association. Other members of the advertising commit- 
tee are Frank Raniville, F. Raniville Co., and Roy C. 
Moore, Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

Philip C. Brown, chairman of the engineering com- 
mittee, reported plans had been made for publishing a 
scientific treatise on transmission of power by leather 
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belting. This treatise is to be gotten up by Professors 
Haven and Swett of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, co-operating with the engineering committee. It 
is intended this book shall be of sufficient scientific value 
to make it available for engineering libraries, as well as 
providing a textbook for all persons interested in either 
the sale or use of leather belting. The plan of the en- 
gineering committee was enthusiastically accepted at the 
meeting, and 10,000 copies were subscribed to. 

A form of standard contract covering sale of leather 
belting was presented by Edward H. Ball, Chicago Belt- 
ing Co. It was voted to send copies to each member of 
the association for comment, and Mr. Ball was asked to 
submit, at the next meeting of the association, a consen- 
sus of opinion on the subject. A paper on the subject of 
consigned stocks, prepared by George H. Fisher, Fisher 
Leather Belting Company, was read in his absence, with 
C. Carter Bond, Charles Bond Company, Philadelphia, 
leading discussion of the subject. 

Some agitation to change the present standard belt list 
resulted in this question being considered briefly. Presi- 
dent F. H. Willard appointed a committee consisting of 
W. T. Bell, Page Belting Co., chairman; C. Carter Bond, 
Charles Bond Company, and a representative of the Chi- 
cago Belting Co., to study this matter further and report 
at a future meeting. The question of establishing within 
the association a mutual credit service was presented by 
George L. Abbott, Alexander Bros., Inc., in the absence 
of R. M. Pindell, Jr. This matter will be given further 
consideration and presented later. 

A report on the practicability of collecting and ex- 
changing information on the cost of production of leather 
belting, as well as the advisability of preparing a uniform 
cost accounting method for belt manufacturers, was pre- 
sented by G. Arthur Schieren, Chas. A. Schieren Co. Be- 
cause of the many points to be considered, President Wil- 
lard appointed a committee to work with Mr. Schieren, 
composed of representatives of S. R. Sikes Co., J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons, Graton & Knight Co., and the Whiting 
Leather & Belting Co. 
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Lyon Metal Products Formed 
(Continued from Page 144) 

A. W. Lauder assistant treasurer. H. A. Gardner is 
chairman of the board of directors, and other members 
are: F. S. Waters, B. L. Waters, R. T. Waters, J. E. 
Bales, J. B. O’Connor and Messrs. Spalding, Brown and 
Vance. 

The manufacturing plants of the company are located 
at Chicago Heights and Aurora, and there are assembly 
plants in Jersey City and Los Angeles. Plans are under 
way for immediate construction of additional buildings 
and equipment for new steel products. 


SS 


DEALERS’ APPROVAL ASKED 
Manufacturers and Users Also Circularized for 
Acceptance of Hack Saw Simplification 

Manufacturers, distributors and organized users of 
hack saw blades are being circularized by the division of 
simplified practice of the department of commerce for 
written acceptance of the simplified practice recommen- 
dation approved by a general conference held April 12th. 

This recommendation provided a simplified list of hack 
saw blades (standard tungsten and carbon blades but not 
high-speed), which reduced the varieties manufactured 
by 75 percent. At least 80 percent of the known manu- 
facturers, distributors and organized users must accept 
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the recommendation in writing before it will be published 
by the department of commerce. 

In the communication sent the industry the division of 
simplified practice stated that “in order to make the 
schedule conform with the best current practice in your 
industry, the conference appointed a standing committee, 
to which you are urged to submit any comments or sug- 
gestions you feel will make the recommendation more 
beneficial. Such action will help the committee arrive at 
a decision when considering possible revisions, a year 
from July 1st, 1928.” 
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Bockstahler on Committee 

M. Bockstahler, vice-president and general 
manager of the Indianapolis Belting & Supply Co., Indi- 
anapolis, has been appointed a member of the dealers’ 
relations sub-committee of the merchandising advisory 
committee of the Power Transmission Association. Other 
additions to the dealers’ relations group will probably be 
announced later. The merchandising advisory commit- 
tee held its regular monthly meeting at the Hamilton 
Club, Chicago, on May 18th. 


George 
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Westinghouse Sales $175,000,000 

Sales of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for the 
year ending March 31st, 1928, were, in round numbers, 
$175,000,000, according to the annual report of the com- 
pany. The net manufacturing profit was $14,000,000; 
the net income available for dividends, $15,600,000 and 
the earnings per share of stock (preferred and common), 
$6.57, or 13.4 percent. 
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A Speedy Shipment by Air 
A No. 306 Wall “Everlasting” brazed steel bench 
oiler traveled 468 miles in four hours, forty-four minutes 
on May Ist in what is believed to be the fastest shipment 
ever made from manufacturer to distributor over such 
a distance. This little shipment, the smallest express 
shipment ever made by the P. Wall Manufacturing Sup- 
ply Co., left Pittsburgh at 2:30 p. m., 
was on the desk of C. K. Gartner, vice-president, H. 
Channon Company, Chicago, the same evening. The 
shipment was made in observance of the opening of the 
new American Railway Express Air Service from Pitts- 
burgh. The oiler traveled in a pouch manufactured by 
H. Channon Company, which makes special pouches used 

by the air express service on all of its planes. 


eastern time, and 
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Mechanical Rubber Exports 

Exports of mechanical rubber goods during March 
increased 16 per cent in value over those of February, 
according to Commerce Reports, published by the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce. The value of March ship- 
ments was $727,921, compared with a value of $629,846 
for February. A total of 505,163 pounds of rubber belt- 
ing, with a total value of $292,640, and a unit value of 
40 cents, was shipped in March, compared with 467,437 
pounds, total value $258,187 and unit value 55 cents in 
February. A total of 722,595 pounds of hose, total value 
$242,231, unit value 34 cents, was shipped in March, 
compared with 599,488 pounds, total value $217,376, and 
unit value 36 cents in February. A total of 330,674 
pounds of packing, total value $145,201, unit value 44 
cents, was shipped in March, compared with 286,895 
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pounds, total value $127,895 and unit value 45 cents in 
February, and a total of 159,956 pounds of rubber and 
friction tape, total value $47,849, unit value 30 cents, 
was shipped in March, compared with 75,946 pounds. 
total value $26,388 and unit value 35 cents in February. 
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Company in New Location 

The Chicago Engineer Supply Co., which has been lo- 
cated in the immediate vicinity of Lake and Dearborn 
streets, Chicago, for 42 years, moved on May 1st from 
22 West Lake street, to 22 West Austin avenue, three 
blocks away from the old building, which is to be wrecked 
and a 1,000-car garage built on that site and the adjoin- 
ing property. The company occupies the first and second 
floors and the basement at the new location, which have 
a combined floor space of about 10,000 square feet. The 
store is 40 feet wide. According to R. G. Rennacker, 
manager, there will be better shipping facilities than in 
the old location, and the company will be able to serve 
customers and the trade more efficiently than hereto- 
fore. Another advantage afforded by the new quarters 
is ample room for customers to park their automobiles. 
The Chicago Engineer Supply Co. is a manufacturer and 
distributor of steam, water, mill, mining, steamfitters’ 
and engineering supplies. 
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Many Grinding Wheels Used 

In 1904 there was not one grinding machine in the 
automobile industry; today, there are 68,000,” states 
Lowell H. Milligan, of the research laboratories of the 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., in an article in the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. “In 
1904 five hours were required to turn, make fillets, and 
file the four pins of an automobile crank-shaft: today, 
grinding methods produce a better product in five min- 
utes. Probably $8,000,000 worth of grinding wheels 
are used each year in the manufacture of automobiles. 
Spark plugs would not ordinarily be thought to involve 
grinding; and yet some of the largest manufacturers 
of these products use grinding wheels to give the raw 
porcelain blank the proper shape, so that, after firing, 
it will fit accurately to the metal parts of the plug.” 
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It Pays to Use a Rifle 

“Perhaps the average salesman, like the average ad- 
vertising man, is out with a shotgun instead of a rifle— 
in looking for business,” states Fulton Facts, published 
by the Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. “He does not study 
his field. He more on the ‘law of average’ in 
making sales than in building up his sales (volume) 
from fewer customers. In other words, he does not un- 
derstand that $100,000 per annum from 20 customers 
is better than the same amount from 50 customers. This 
may be disputed by some readers, but we will stand pat 
on it. Concentration of effort is needed in every busi- 
ness—concentration in buying, concentration in selling, 
as we stated last month. A salesman selling $5,000 per 
annum to a customer helps that customer to concentrate 
his purchases, whereas by the ‘law of averages’ his 
$5,000 of purchases would be spread over two and one- 
half times as much territory, with less satisfaction and, 
probably, financial loss. Maybe, too, we need more of 
the old fashioned salesmanship to help business along. 
_.. Courtesy and sobriety have now displaced the ‘sood 
fellow’ idea of twenty years ago, but, at the same time, 
many a salesman has his wishbone where his backbone 


goes 


ought to be.” 
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J. H. Williais & Co., Buffalo, and 
the Husky Wrench Company, Milwau- 
kee, as a result of their recently ef- 
fected reciprocal sales arrangement, are 
now marketing the No. 642 Williams- 
Husky mechanics’ wrench set and the 
No. 321 Williams-Husky “Economy” 
wrench set. The former is illustrated 
herewith. This provides a combination 


of Williams and Husky wrenches for 
the garage mechanic. It includes 5 
Williams ‘‘Superrenches” (choice of en- 
gineers’ or obstruction pattern); 10 
different openings, 3s to 7s inches; 6 
tappet pattern ‘“‘Superrenches” with 
openings 14 to 7s inches, and 13 Husky 
chrome alloy steel sockets, sizes 7/16 to 
l-inch hexagonal, with 7 wrench han- 
dles, either 9/16-inch hexagonal or 1'2- 
inch square, as desired. The kit is 
made of 20-gauge auto body steel, fin- 
ished in black lacquer, size 2012 by 51% 
by 8 inches high, and provides room for 
extra tools. The No. 321 is a smaller 
assortment, but sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for average every-day needs. It 
contains 5 Williams ‘“Superrenches” 
(choice of either engineers’ or obstruc- 
tion pattern) with 10 different open- 
ings, * to 7 inches, and 10 Husky 
sockets, sizes 7/16 to 7s inches hex- 
agonal, together with 6 socket wrench 
handles. either 9/16-inch hexagonal or 
15-inch square. The compact metal 
1145 by 5% by 2% 
inches and is designed to fit the side 
pocket of any car. 

The Hise y-Wolf Machine Co., Coler- 
ain & Marshall avenues, Cincinnati, an- 


box measures 





nounces three new products—™4 and 
14-inch electric drills and a 6-inch, 4 
h. p. grinder. Motors are mounted in 


ball bearings, which in turn are fitted 
in a way to eliminate the slip and 
creeping action so detrimental to the 
motor and other mechanical parts. 
Spindles are of liberal dimensions, 
hardened and ground where necessary, 
and brush holders, with adjustable 
spring tension, are mounted as a sep- 
arate unit on a bakelite yoke. In these 
new toois the general constructural 
specifications are the same as in the 
larger machines. The grinder is illus- 
trated herewith. 

Goulds Puinps, Ine., Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., announces a new automatic oiling 
deep well outfit, in the new water sys- 
tem catalogue, “Running Water for 
Your Home,” which the company is dis- 
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tributing. This 4-inch stroke outfit is 
patterned after the Goulds 8-inch head, 
which was introduced three years ago. 
The head is totally enclosed, there is 
automatic oiling throughout, it is com- 
pact and quiet in operation. Other fea- 
tures of design include straight up and 
down motion of the plunger and double 
reduction gearing. Outfits include com- 
plete equipment for pneumatic or open 
ank service. Head may also be pur- 
chased separately if desired. 
Goodell-Pratt Greenfield, 
Mass., is manufacturing an electric 
scroll saw, light in weight, which is op- 
erated from an ordinary light socket. 
It can be placed on any table or bench. 
Jeffrey Mfy. Co., First avenue and 
Fourth street, Columbus, Ohio, has 
standardized belt carriers for its belt 
conveyors so that the same stands and 
bases can be used with any one of the 
following types of pulleys: Plain bear- 
ing, bronze bushed and roller bearing. 
The Bluck & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md., is manufacturing an electric 
glue pot, which is a compact little de- 
vice to be carried to the job instead 
of taking the work to the glue pot. The 
glue is maintained at a constant tem- 


' 
Company, 





perature of 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The heating element is a nichrome rib 
bon, with mica plates and thermostatic 
control. The glue container of 2 quarts 
capacity, is cast aluminum, machined 
to fit a gray iron receptacle and thereby 
conserving heat. The heating element 
is tightly sealed with asbestos to elimi- 
nate fire hazard, short circuits, etc. The 
sides of the pot are sloped to minimize 
spillage, and a heavy iron wiper across 
the center of the glue container pre- 
vents waste from drippage. 

The Borden Company, Warren, Ohio, 
manufacturer of Beaver die stocks, pipe 
cutters and 
two new 


power drives, announces 
adjustable 1 to 2-inch die 


stocks, No. 11 Beaver plain tool and No. 





11A Beaver ratchet. No. 11 supersedes 
the old No. 25 plain tool, and No. 11A 
supersedes the old No. 26 Beaver 
ratchet. In these new tools, made of 
high-grade alloy steel, one set of dies 
is quickly set to thread, 1, 1144, 115 or 
2 inch without changing dies. 

J. D. Wallace & Co., 134-158 South 
California avenue, Chicago, is manu- 
facturing the new ‘“‘Workace” radial 
saw, a machine which handles all cut- 
ting operations at any angle, including 
compound miters, cut-off, ripping, da- 
doing, tenoning and routing, shaping, 
fluting, boring and sanding. The saw 
travels through the work, the stock 
lving flat on the table. The machine is 
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portable and may be quickly adjusted 
horizontally, vertically or at an angle. 
It is a direct motor driven unit, 
equipped with an especially designed 
universal motor. Equipment includes 
the ring base, vertical column, radial 
arm, motor drive unit, saw guard, com- 
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bination rip and cross-cut blade, crank 
wrench and ten foot cable, with sep- 
arable plug. The cast iron table and 
legs may be secured separately. When 
the 8-inch blade is used, the ““‘Workace” 
radial saw will cut 215-inch stock; with 
a 9-inch blade, 3-inch stock, and with 
dado or moulding heads, 1 inch wide. 
The saw has a horizontal or cross cut 
travel of 1915 inches, and with the 

work table arrangement, stock 
of any length may be handled. 


proper 
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The Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 2921 
East 79th street, Cleveland, is out with 
Catalogue C 
ucts. 


and price list on its prod- 
This booklet, which contains 32 
pages and cover, is replete with splen- 
did illustrations, and 
price tables. 

Goulds Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., has issued Catalogue No. 16 on 
Goulds Autowater pumps for suburban 
and farm homes. 


dimension and 


Pumps, 


96 


The booklet has 32 
pages and cover, is well illustrated and 
contains specification tables and other 
information. 

NV. A. Strand & Co. 
Lincoln street, 


, 5001-5009 North 
Chicago, manufacturers 
of fiexible shafts and equipments, has 
issued Catalogue No. 24 on its prod- 
ucts. This catalogue has 48 pages and 
cover, and has many good illustrations. 
The booklet also contains specification 
tables and other information. 

Winfield H. Smith, Inc., Sprineville, 
N. Y.,. has issued the new No. 8, 16- 
booklet, line of 
reducers, hangers, pillow blocks 


page describing its 
speed 
and other light power transmission ma- 
chinery. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings, and contains 
prices. 

BE. C. Atkins & Company, Indianap- 
olis, is out with the spring number of 
The Saw Kerf, a house organ which is 
quarterly. This 
pages, contains much interesting 
information and is well illustrated. Ac- 
cording to the company, this publica- 
10,000 readers. 


Manufacturing 


issued issue consists 


or 22 


tion has more than 

The Oshorn 
pany, 5401 Hamilton avenue, Cleveland, 
with Catalogue No. 172, 


> 


This booklet contains 32 pages 


Com- 
is out con- 
densed. 
and cover and is devoted to prices, di- 
mensions, brief descriptions and _ illus- 
trations of types of brushes 
and brooms manufactured. 

J. D. Wallace & Co., 184-158 South 
California avenue, Chicago, has issued 
Catalogue 404, a very attractive book- 
let on its portable machines for wood 


various 


workers. It has 36 pages and cover, 
and contains descriptions, in some de- 
tail, of The 


illustrations are done very effectively. 


the company’s products. 


The cover gives the effect of the grain 
in wood. 

Butte } fic ld & 
the Union Twist Drill Co., Derby Line, 


Company 


division of 
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Vt., is out with catalogue No. 20 on its 
taps, dies, screw plates, blacksmith 
stocks and dies, tap wrenches and 
reamers. This is a booklet of 212 pages 
and cover, containing prices, dimen- 
sions, ete., and is well illustrated. The 
catalogue is handily arranged in sec- 
tions. 

H. B. Sherman Manufacturing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., has issued the 28th 
catalogue on its brass goods, including 
hose brass goods, brass pipe fittings, 
plumbers’ brass goods, lubricating de- 
vices, etc. This catalogue covers a 
complete new line of brass pipe fittings 
of the flat bead type. It is well illus- 
trated and <ontains price and dimen- 
sion tables and brief descriptions. The 
catalogue has 52 pages and cover. 

Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 215 
North Curtis street, Chicago, which re- 
cently purchased the A. Plamondon 
Mfg. Co., thus merging two pioneer 
Chicago industrial firms, is out with 
Catalogue No. 202 on its gears, pinions, 
speed reducers, transmission machinery 
and other products. This is a complete 
book of 664 pages and cover, with ten 
sections and an index. It contains 
much important information, notably 
the engineering section, which has a 
great deal of valuable data; dimension 
tables and prices and is well illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. Ta- 
bles are handily arranged. It is 77 
by 5%4 
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inches in dimensions. 
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George H. Manning 
George H. Manning, president and 
general manager of the Tennessee Mill 
& Mine Supply Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and 
former president of the Southern Sup- 








GEORGE H. MANNING 


ply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, died in the Fort Sanders hospital, 
Knoxville, April 24th, following an op- 
eration for hernia. He had apparently 
so far from his operation 
that his physician thought he would be 
discharged from the hospital within 
two or three days, but a clot of blood 
lodging on his lung caused his death. 
Mr. Manning was born in Frederick 


recovered 


county, Maryland, March 24th, 1873, 
and moved to Knoxville with his par- 
ents, brothers and sister in 1890. His 
business career began with the South- 
ern Brass and Iron Company, Knox- 
ville, as a salesman. Afterwards he 
was with Crook, Horner & Co., Balti- 
more, then with the Woodruff Hard- 
ware Co., Knoxville, where he organ- 
ized the mill supply department and 
served as head of that department. A 
disastrous fire a year or two later 
ended this enterprise, and in 1904 Mr. 
Manning organized the Tennessee Mill 
Supply Co., the name being changed in 
1912 to Tennessee Mill & Mine Supply 
Co. Mr. Manning served as president 
of the Southern Association from May 
Ist, 1917, to April 30th, 1918, and was 
chairman of the executive committee 
during the year beginning May Ist, 
1918. He took a lively interest in the 
association and attended conventions 
regularly. 


Mr. Manning was united in mar- 
riage, November 3rd, 1909, to Miss 


Carolyn Ijams. 
widow, one 


He is survived by his 
son, one sister and four 
brothers, one of whom, E. T. Manning, 
who had been associated with him in 
business for many years, will succeed 
him as president of the Tennessee Mill 
& Mine Supply Co. 
Norris S. Rathburn 

Norris S. Rathburn, former treas- 
urer of The National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, passed away suddenly on May 
6th. Mr. Rathburn, who was 50 years 
of age, had retired from his duties as 
treasurer of The National Acme Co. 
about three years prior to his death be- 
cause of poor health. 

William F. Lane 

William F. Lane, general superin- 
tendent of the Girard plant of the A. 
M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, died 
suddenly April 21st, in a Yeungstown, 
Ohio, hospital. Mr. Lane was born in 
Warren, Ohio and was in his 59th year 
at the time of his death. He had been 
with the Byers company since 1909. 





C. Lee Cook 

C. Lee Cook, head of the C. Lee Cook 
Mfg. Co., Louisville, died April 25th, 
following an illness of pneumonia. Mr. 
Cook, who was 57 years of age, had 
been physically incapacitated since in- 
fancy. He was prominent in civic and 
art circles of Louisville, and was widely 
known as an inventor. 


Eugene W. Handlan 
Eugene W. Handlan, 
of the Handlan-Buck 
Louis, distributor of 
mine, foundry and contractors’ sup- 
plies and manufacturers of railroad 
supplies, died recently in Hot Springs, 
Ark. 
of age, was born and educated in St. 
Louis and spent his entire business life 
with the Handlan-Buck Mfg. Co. He 
was a son of the late H. W. Handlan, 
founder of the business. 


vice-president 
Mfze. Co., St. 
railroad, mill, 


Mr. Handlan, who was 59 years 
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1779 Wire Scratch Brush. Made 
with curved back. For removing 
paint, varnish and rust 


Osborn Wire Brushes 
Scientifically Treated 


Osborn Wire Scratch Brushes are scientifically treated 
to assure a permanent cutting quality. As is true of 
all Osborn better-wearing brushes, they are built 
specifically for the job. 


In addition to the special treatment of the wire, they 
are also skilfully shaped to make working easier and 
quicker. 


For removing paint and varnish, cleaning wood, 
stone, brick, metal, iron-work, foundry castings and 
rubber, select wire scratch brushes bearing the Osborn 
trademark for the utmost in efficiency and economy. 


JHE ISBORN MANUFALTURING LOMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Branch Offices: 
New York Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


A BETTER WEARING BRUSH 


When writing to Advertise: lease mention Murr 








1777— Steel Wire Scratch Brush. A narrow 
brush for pattern makers’ and braziers’ 
finishing work, cleaning architectural iron 
work, figured brass and small castings. Size 
18” wide, length over all 14”, length of wire 


1s 
16 





28—Bridled Casting Brush. This brush con- 
tains more wire than the ordinary casting 
brush. Heavy sheet iron bridles minimize 
vibration and reduce breakage of end wires. 
Will give 2 to 3 times the length of service. 





1781—Wire Scratch Brush. Standard Shoe 
Handle Brush for household, auto or factory 
use. 





1780—Wire Scratch Brush. Straight back 
brush with extra long wires for general use 
The wire used in Osborn Scratch Brushes 1s 
the first quality tempered steel, drawn 
especially for scratch brush use. 





7—Plain Wire Casting Brush. Made of Special 
Tempered flat steel wire—Very strong and 


durable. Made in several sizes. 


FOR EVERY USE 


UPPLIES 
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Tue Mitt Suppty Saresman Was Founded by Ernest H. Smith in 1922, and Dedicated to the Practical Applicaticn of Correct Sales Principles in the 
Distribution of Mill Supplies 
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Ernest H. Smith, Associate 


Editor. 


Active Ambition Needed for Success 


Salesmen to be Really Successful Must Have Something to Which 
to Aspire, and Work Diligently to Attain It 


Think over the characteristics of the 
salesmen you know who are making 
a real success of selling, and see if you 
don’t find them all to be men of great 
ambition. They are all anxious to in- 
crease their sales, to better their posi- 
tion, to become successful beyond the 
average. If there is any such thing 
as a successful salesman without am- 
bition, I have yet to see one. The 
young salesman who is satisfied with 
what he is accomplishing is going to 
end by accomplishing mighty little. 

Louis XIV once said to his priest, 
Father Massilon, “Father, I have heard 
many preachers and I have been satis- 
fied with all of them, but as for you, 
you make me dissatisfied with myself.” 
It is that dissatisfaction with one’s 
present ability and with the results of 
one’s present selling efficiency that de- 
velops the ambition to do better work. 

It doesn’t much whether 
a salesman is anxious to increase his 
sales in order that he may have a big- 
ger salary or larger commissions, or 
whether it is a pride in success itself, 
in being high man with his company, 
that stimulates him. The result of his 
ambition will be the same either way. 

GAMBETTA HAD AMBITION 

When that great Frenchman, Gam- 
betta, started off from home as a boy 
to go to Paris and get an education, his 
mother, on parting, said to him, “Try 
and come home somebody!” His mother 
was ambitious for him and she tried, 
as the mothers of many of us have 
tried with us, to instill ambition in him. 
Gambetta carried with him that in- 
spiration from home and worked so 
diligently that his education advanced 
rapidly and his ability soon began to 
attract attention. In due time his op- 
portunity came, and, because of his 
ambition, he was ready for it. The 
great man who was to speak on a cer- 
tain occasion fell ill and Gambetta’s 
friends arranged for him to take the 
speaker’s place. He did not disappoint 
those who had faith in him, and sprang 
at once into leadership. 


matter 


Then came the Franco-Prussian war, 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


and the Germans besieged Paris. Gam- 
betta, ambitious to serve his country, ar- 
ranged to escape from the beleaguered 
city by balloon in order that he might 
arouse the French without the 
lines to greater activity. 
escape, and by 
energy and 


siege 
He made his 
reason of his great 
popularity was able to 


THINIX IT OVER-THEN 
PUT IT OVER/ 
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raise three armies, numbering 800,000 
men, to march to the relief of the city. 
All this ended in Gambetta becoming 
virtually dictator of France in the years 
immediately following. 

Perhaps there is nothing in common 
between Gambetta and the average mill 
supply salesman, but it would seem 
that there ought to be one quality in 
common, and that is great ambition. I 
recall a traveling salesman who was at 
one time a personal friend of mine. 
He started in as green as they make 
them. He worked hard, and 
he was ambitious to succeed, he _ be- 
came the salesman his company 
had on the road. And then, because he 
could so easily maintain his lead over 
the rest of the force, he lost ambition. 
He thought there was nothing ahead 
for which to work. He began to slip, 
and just where he would have ended I 
cannot say had not a friend who saw 
the situation realized that all he needed 
to start him working again as hard as 
ever was 


because 


best 


stimulate his 
This friend induced him to 
from his old company to an- 
other and much larger house. Here he 


something to 
ambition. 
change 


started in as low man on the force. 
The old ambition asserted itself and 
he began to make good and to grow. 
He is still growing and will in time 
probably become sales manager. Un- 
less there is something ahead to which 
a salesman aspires, he is going to jog 
along at just such a 


pace as seems 
comfortable to him. 
THIS SALESMAN LACKED VISION 


I have seen ambition work out the 
wrong way in a salesman because he 
did not have enough vision or 
sight to see just what constituted 
growth. There was the case of a 
young salesman whom I will disguise 
oy calling him Fred Elderkin. Fred 
had been crazy to go on the road as a 
traveling salesman. I think he was too 
young to know just what such a posi- 
tion meant, but in a general way it 
appealed to him and he finally got a 
chance to start for a mill supply house. 
He was ambitious. That is, he wanted 
to become a high salaried man with a 
territory that meant hitting the high 
spots, stopping at the best hotels in 
the largest cities. I think his ambition 
was more for the privileges and pleas- 
ures of such a position than for its 
opportunities and its actual 
sults. 

Fred openly proclaimed that his day 
would come and that he would get on 
the big time circuit and be one of the 
“ten-thousand-a-year” boys, and better, 
but as the years slipped past, he did 
not seem to get any nearer such high 
positions. The last I knew, he was still 
working a small town territory and get- 
ting just enough business to hold his job. 
His sales manager explained to me the 
reason Fred did not get ahead, when I 
mentioned that I had thought him 
particularly ambitious. 

“The trouble with Fred is,” he said, 
“that he just thinks he is ambitious. 
He has the natural wish for a big posi- 
tion and a big salary, but with him it 
is nothing but a wish. If he could 
Wish-bone method, he 
would have been at the top long ago, 
but he can’t see the hard work part of 


fore- 


sales re- 


succeed by the 
















































it. If he had started right in to get 
every cent’s worth of business that 
could be had in the territory we first 
gave him, he would have begun to 
grow almost immediately. But he started 
in merely to hold down his job, ap- 
parently thinking that when he had 
been with the house a certain number 
of years, he would be given something 
better as a reward for length of serv- 
ice. We don’t reward men that way. 
Our idea of ambition is for a sales- 
man to seek to compel recognition and 
advancement by doing more in his ter- 
ritory than we expect him to do. The 
man stays with us without 
taking advantage of his opportunities, 
the less we value him.” 

One of the advertisements that 
to interest men in learning to be better 
salesmen or executives, features this 
question: “Which of these stages are 
you in: Starting—Climbing—Holding 

Slipping?” Every salesman has to 
through the starting stage. He 
has to be a beginner, but after that his 
ambition is likely to rule his actions 
and his development. Real ambition 
will keep him climbing. No ambitious 
man is satisfied just to hold his own, 
and of ambitious man can 
think of slipping backward. 


longer a 


seek 


pass 


course no 


ACCOMPLISHMENT IS 
The fact that a salesman has it in 
him to succeed counts for nothing un- 
really succeeds. As Admiral 
Farragut said during the civil war, 
“Success is the only thing listened to 
in this war.” The things we think we 
are going to do and that we plan to 
do, and then do not do, count against 
us rather than for us. Having ambi- 
tion and not using it is like having a 
idea and making no use of it. 
The firefly has had a good idea for a 
thousand years, but it has had nothing 
with it, and it remains 
merely a lightning bug, while Thomas 
A. Edison, with only the span of a 
human life available, has given us elec- 
tric light, making good the promise 
he uttered some years ago when he said 
electric lights would become so cheap 
that only the rich would burn candles. 
What a man’s latent ability is or what 
his ambition is signifies very little so 
long as he backs it up with nothing 
but boasts and wishes. 


WHAT COUNTS 


less he 


rood 


else to go 


“T never discharged a man in my 
life,’ said an employer of salesmen. 
“They have all discharged themselves.” 
In effect, that is what usually hav- 
Take any number of mill supply 
salesmen of your acquaintance and con- 
those of the number who have 
lost their positions under conditions of 
which you have some knowledge. 
Haven’t those men been themselves re- 
their discharge? They 

good. They haven’t 
business. They 
territory pay as 
When 
ness in general slumps and a mill sup- 
ply salesman loses his job, he lays it 
to hard something 


pens. 


sider 


sponsible for 
haven’t 
turned in 


made 
enough 


haven’t made their 


well as it ought to pay. husi- 


times or similar. 
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As a matter of fact, despite the times 
or the ruling business conditions, there 
are other men who keep their posi- 
tions. The same company that dis- 
charges one man, apparently because 
of dull times, keeps other men despite 
those same conditions. In other words, 
some men are good enough so they 
cannot be spared, no matter what busi- 
ness conditions may be. Others hover 
near the ragged edge of usefulness and 
easily drop below the profit paying 
point when it becomes a little difficult 


to get business. The men who are 
discharged go because they haven’t 
worked hard enough, haven’t set the 


goal of their ambitions high enough. 
They might have worked harder, might 
have become more efficient, might have 
been good enough so they would have 
been among the ones to be kept when 
discharges were being passed around. 
They have discharged themselves by 
allowing their efforts to sink below the 
level of profit. 


The Power of Suggestion 
Purchase Record Will Guide Salesmen 
in Soliciting Business 

Salesmen for mill supply houses will 
render a real service to many custom- 
ers, and at the same time help them- 
selves, by keeping records which will 
indicate when the customer would nat- 
urally be in need of certain equipment 
or supplies. 

While many industrial plants have 
efficient and accurate systems for guid- 
ing their purchases, there are 
which do not. The salesman, after call- 
ing on such plants for time, 
should know the approximate amount 
of various items used over a certain 
period. If he each purchase, 
and checks up before each call, he will 
undoubtedly be able to mention items 
in which the stocks are growing low. 

If the supply salesman does not pro- 


some 


some 


records 


vide such service for some of his cus- 
tomers, he may lose considerable busi- 
ness. If he does not suggest that the 
plant may be in need of such and such 
an item, the buyer may not think of it 
until the salesman has gone on his way, 
and then if the representative of an- 
other house comes along shortly after, 
he may get the order. Even if the 
buyer is usually a good enough cus- 
tomer to call up with his order, he 
may put off until the last 
with a possible delay in his 


doing so 
minute, 
own plant and a great rushing around 
in the supply house to get the material 
to him post haste. 
Consider the situation, 
the salesman is able to 
stance: 


however, if 
say, for in- 
“You must be getting low in 
babbitt metal. You’ve been buying 100 
every 


pounds about months for 


the last two or three years, and I no- 


three 


tice it will be three months next week 
since you made your last purchase.’ 
Thereupon the purchasing agent will 
probably check up on his supply, and, 


unless his plant has used less than 
usual over the last period, chances are 
he will give the salesman an order. He 
probably will be grateful, too, for the 
salesman’s suggestion, and appreciate 
more than ever the service he is re- 
ceiving. 


Leaving Sales Literature 
Seed May Fall on Fertile Soil Although 
It Appears Barren 

One evening not long ago an insur- 
ance salesman called at the home of 
the writer. “You have received some 
literature from us on our new contract, 
I believe,” he said. 

The writer replied in the affirmative, 
realizing that he had scarcely glanced 
at the literature, and then proceeded to 
tell the salesman that he was not in- 
terested in buying any more life insur- 
ance at the present time, and refused 
pleasantly, however—to allow the sales- 
man to explain the contract, thanked 
him for making the call, told him he 
knew he represented a good company 
and that he would get in touch with the 
salesman later if conditions changed. 
The salesman in leaving proffered a 
pamphlet concerning his company’s 
radio station. 

Glancing casually through the pages 
of the pamphlet, the writer noticed a 
brief outline of the new contract, and 
read it, and it interested him somewhat. 
The fact of the matter was that he 
hadn’t even known what the contract 


was, or anything about it, until he 
glanced through that piece of litera- 
ture. 


This little incident is recorded simply 
as an illustration of the good that may 
be done by mill supply salesmen in leav- 
ing their own company’s or their man- 
facturers’ literature with a buyer who 
has apparently little interest. In glanc- 
ing through that literature the buyer’s 
interest may be awakened in the house 
itself or in some of the lines carried by 
it, with resulting business later on. It 
pays to spread the seed for possible 
future sales even though the ground 
sometimes does not appear fertile. 


Make Them Study It 
Some people have the habit of glanc- 
ing only casually over literature or 
other material handed to them for 
their consideration, with the result that 


they do not absorb what should be 
absorbed. When you hand a_ buyer 
something for him to consider, and 


you can plainly see that he is only 
scanning it to be agreeable and is miss- 
ing the “meat,” make an effort to have 
him concentrate on what you are trying 
to show him. A good plan, if you are 
giving him literature to consider, and 
you know he is the type who won’t 
study the entire pamphlet, is to indi- 
cate by pencil or ink marks the par- 
agraphs to which you wish to direct his 
especial attention. 
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ant Friendships Have a Great Value 


Mill Supply Salesmen Should Not Rely on Their Relations with 
One Man, but Should Know as Many as Possible 


Mill supply salesman cannot develop 
too many friendships among the execu- 
tives and employes of the factories and 
other establisments to which they are 
selling. Some salesmen, relying on the 
fact that one man—the general man- 
ager, production manager or purchas- 
ing agent—has always been the person 
who has given them the signed orders, 
put forth little effort to sell themselves 
and their houses to others in the cus- 
tomers’ organizations. 

The other day, in talking about sell- 
ing experiences with an old-timer in 
the business, I asked him what he could 
say about the advantages of one-man 
selling in industrial plants. He replied 
by telling the following story of his 
own experience within the 
week in securing an order. 

“T’ve been getting more orders regu- 
larly from the purchasing agent of a 
certain industrial plant in my terri- 
tory,” he said. “I’ve been calling there 
for eighteen or twenty years, and while, 
as is the usual practice, the actual or- 
ders have always been handed out by a 
purchasing agent, I never neglected an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the plant superintendent, the depart- 
ment foremen and even a number of the 
office employes. I did not neglect friend 
purchasing agent. Not by a long shot. 
Those fellows are becomng more and 
more important. The time when they 
were only office boys with titles is rap- 
idly passing. 


preceding 


“Here’s what happened in this case 
a few days ago. I knew an order was 
about to be let for a certain machine. 
It would be a good order for me, and, 
as I had been selling this particular 
line to the factory for a number of 
years, I made a special trip out there 
to pick up the little paper with the 
signature on the well known dotted 
line. 

A NEW PURCHASING AGENT 

“You can imagine my surprise when 
I got there to find that my friend, the 
old purchasing agent, was no longer 
with the company. It seems that he 
had suddenly decided that he wanted 
to go out to the Pacific coast to live. 
In his place I found a young purchas- 
ing agent, whom I did not know, even 
by reputation. He didn’t 
thing about 


know any- 
me either, so we started 
even as far as that was concerned. 
There big disadvantage for 
me, however, and that was that after 
I had given him my entire story, just 
as if I had been making a first call on 
the factory, he immediately indicated 
that he had a preference for a certain 


was one 


JOHN A. CRON 





N 


He knew that line, 
had bought it in his previous place of 
business and was friendly to the manu- 
facturer’s men. 

“T proceeded to show him where his 
predecessor had been doing business 
with me on a satisfactory basis for 
many years, and how our machines had 
been making good, as was proved by 
the repeat orders. I even went into 
the history of my house and its friendly 
relationship with his own employers. 

“None of my arguments seemed to 
convince him. He gave me the impres- 


other line of goods. 





He Knows Lots of 


Folks 


sion of a young blood who had just 
come into his father’s money, and was 
going to spend it as he pleased. He 
flatly refused to give me an order. I 
tried to carry off the day by a little 
good-natured bantering, but even that 
did not help. 

“Finally I decided that I had better 
let this young fellow know just where 
my house stood in his plant. I said: 
‘I’m going to try to make you change 
your mind.’ He didn’t like that. No- 
body would make him give any order 
he didn’t want to give. With that, I 
smiled at him and went out of his 
office and straightway went to the 
superintendent of the plant. 

“The young purchasing agent had no 
knowledge of the fact that for several 
years the superintendent and I had 
been warm personal friends. It might 
have made a difference with him had 
he been aware of that fact. Perhaps I 
should have let the young man in on 
the secret, but he had given me no 
opening, and it has been my practice 
never to sell on friendship alone, until 
every other legitimate sales argument 
has fallen flat. 

SOLD THE SUPERINTENDENT 

“T hailed the superintendent as he 
was coming down one of the factory 
aisles. Possibly some other salesmen 
might have hesitated .to go strolling 
through a plant on such a quest, but 





I had always made it a point to get out 
in the shop every so often and had be- 
come a familiar figure with the shop 
foremen. 

“<Jim,’ I began, as my friend, the 
superintendent, came up to me, ‘I’m 
here to get the order for that machine 
I understand you are buying. That 
new purchasing agent upstairs refuses 
to give it to me, and I naturally want 
the order and would appreciate getting 
it right now. No need to tell you that 
my machine is the one you have ap- 
proved of in the past, and I believe you 
still rate it as the best on the market.’ 

““All right, Tom, but where do you 
get the idea we only want one of your 
machines. Write out your order for 
six, and Ill sign it, and then you can 
take it up and have the new man make 
a memorandum of it,’ the superintend- 
ent replied. 

“Tt was ail over as quickly as that. 
Within a very few minutes I was back 
in the purchasing agent’s office. He 
looked up at me somewhat surprised. 
‘Well, I have that order,’ I remarked. 

“*‘What’s that you say!’ he ex- 


claimed. ‘Where in the world? Well, 
I’ll be darned; I guess you win all 
right.’ 


“Right then the young fellow showed 
he had the right stuff in him. He 
shook hands and showed without a 
doubt that he was not going to hold 
any grudge against me for going over 
his head. I’m certain that I am not 
going to have any trouble making a 
real friend of him.” 

The point that this old-timer’s story 
illustrates is just this: There are times 
when friendship in a plant with sev- 
eral important factors is very valuable. 
Had this old-timer, during his years of 
selling the particular company in this 
story, been satisfied to get his orders 
from the purchasing agent and con- 
tinue to stand in well with the latter, 
without being smart enough to see that 
changes sometimes occur in organiza- 
tions, he would have been starting all 
over now to try to win a difficult battle 
with the one-time good customer. 

SECURED A WIDE ACQUAINTANCE 

Instead of taking the easiest way, 
he had made good on every opportunity 
to get acquainted with the superintend- 
ent, the foremen and others in the fac- 
tories upon which he called. Often he 
would secure the opportunity by going 
out himself to help with the installation 
of a new unit. At other times he would 
suggest some particularly valuable 
adaptation of a machine or tool, which 
he had noticed in some other plant and 






























































which he felt would at least interest 
the bosses in another establishment. He 
never overlooked an opportunity. 

The old-timer impressed upon the 
writer, however, that there is another 
important point that should be stressed 
in connection with this story. That is 
that the salesman who goes over a pur- 
chasing agent’s head must be absolutely 
certain of his ground. He must be 
sure that he is sufficiently well con- 
nected with the higher officers of the 
company future 
business. Otherwise, it may be prefer- 
able to continue to break down the 
resistance of the delegated buyer until 
such time as the latter 
reason. 


to be protected on 


listens to 


remarked the old- 
salesman who was 
turned down went over a purchasing 
agent’s head and found that he was 
entirely out of luck. Tell the boys the 
only safe rule is to be absolutely sure 
and then go ahead.” 


“T know of cases,” 


timer, “where a 


Make Use of Samples 

If your company or the manufac- 
turer provides you with miniature mod- 
els of machines or equipment, or good 
samples, use them in your selling ef- 
forts. They are made for the pur- 
aiding you, as well as your 
house and the manufacturer, in mak- 
ing sales, and, if used, they will be of 
real service to you. 
saying that 


pose of 


There is an old 
“seeing is believing.” 


It’s Pleasant to Agree 
But It’s Best in Many Cases to Avoid 
Committing Yourself 

Have you ever listened in on a con- 
versation between a buyer and a sales- 
man where the latter was almost break- 
ing his neck to agree with everything 
his prospective customer had to say? 
If so, what, honestly, was your opinion 
of the salesman, even though you real- 
ized he was simply agreeing in the 
hope that it would help him to secure 
business? 

teal honest-to-goodness executives 
have no use for “‘yes men.” It does not 
take them long to analyze the type, 
and the impression gained is hardly 
complimentary. 

“What then,” it may be asked, “is 
to be done when you are attempting to 
sell a buyer who is very decided and 
outspoken in his opinions? If you dis- 
agree with him, he may become angry 
and send you away without an order.” 

If the buyer is one who will be in- 
censed if you him, the best 
course to follow, if you can’t agree with 
him, or if you don’t believe it advisable 


“cross” 


so to do, is to listen patiently and po- 
litely to his argument without com- 
mitting yourself, and, when you can do 
so diplomatically, turn the conversation 
to another subject. If you are asked 
point blank as to your opinion on a cer- 
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tain subject, the only thing you can 
do, and still maintain your 
spect, is to answer truthfully. 

Free and easy agreement with the 
statements of a buyer, whether or not 


self-re- 


you really believe what he says, may 
act as unhealthy boomerangs. As an 
example, two of your customers may 
have exactly opposite opinions on a 


subject. Perhaps you have agreed with 
both of them. They meet. The subject 
is brought up for discussion. The first 
buyer mentions the fact that you (and 
perhaps he includes your house) agree 
with him. The second buyer is amazed, 
and says so. You told him just the 
opposite. Where do you stand with 
either buyer? 


This Buying Ruse Fails 


How a Purchasing Agent Tried, Unsuccessfully, to 
Play Both Ends Against the Middle 


John Rosey, sales supervisor of the 
Milner Supply Co., affectionately known 
to his many friends as “Old John,” had 
scheduled what he himself termed “the 
neatest little programme of the year,” 
for this particular Saturday afternoon 
meeting of the force; and he 
might have gone through with it had 
not Phil Brown brought up the Helman 
affair. 

The boys 


sales 


sitting around Old 
John’s office, waiting for him to start 
the meeting, when Brown spoke up. 

“Say, John, I had an unusual experi- 
ence the other day down in Pittsville, 
but you’ve been so busy all morning 
I haven’t had a chance to tell you about 
it,” he said. 

“Spill it,” said John, scarcely lifting 
his eyes from the report he was scan- 
ning, but, at the same time, as the 
force all knew, cocking his ear for what 
3rown had to say. 

“Well,” said Phil, “I heard the Hel- 
man company was in line for a lot of 
packing and other steam supplies, and 
was considering putting in consider- 
able new transmission equipment, so I 
was all set to make a ‘kill’ when I went 
up there to call. I started in by ask- 
ing Bowman, the purchasing agent, 
about the steam stuff. He told me they 
wanted a big order of steam supplies, 
listed them for me and asked me to 
figure out our prices. I did, in about 
fifteen minutes, and quoted them to 
him. Bowman held up his hands in 
amazement. 


were 


““Great snakes, Brown,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘why Horton Bros. have quoted 
us prices fully seven percent less than 
the figures you have given me. I can’t 
pay any such prices as you are asking. 
If you’ll be within reason, I’ll give you 
the order because I’d rather do busi- 
ness with the Milner Supply Co. than 
any other supply house in this vicin- 
ity. 3ut I absolutely can’t pay any 
such prices as you quote.’ 

“Well, of course, John, I couldn’t do 
anything,” continued Brown. “I knew 
we couldn’t sell the goods for anything 
less than I’d 
money 


make 
and the instructions you gave 


offered and_ still 


out three months ago were that every 
sale must carry a profit—so I had to 


turn down the order. 3owman then 
got a little hard boiled and intimated 
it wouldn’t do me much good to eall 
there any more, but I tried to be pleas- 
ant, and got out without having any 
squabble with him.” 

“You were right on the price, Phil,” 
said John, clamping his jaws together, 
and nodding his head vigorously, as he 
swung his chair around. 

“But that isn’t the best part of the 
story,” continued Brown, laughing. “I 
went downtown and dropped in at a 
sandwich shop for lunch, and who 
should I run into but Masterson of 
Horton Bros. I started right in to ‘kid’ 
him, although, I will admit, I hadn’t 
heard of another case in recent years 
where Horton was guilty of price cut- 
ting. 

‘Jim,’ I said to Masterson, ‘I hear 
you are cutting prices.’ 

“*What?’ he exclaimed, glowering at 
me. ‘You’re the last person in the 
world who should say that to me.’ 

“IT thought his reply rather odd, but 
went ahead with my story. 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I went out to Hel- 
man’s this morning to try to land an 
order on steam supplies and gave Bow- 
man my prices, and he told me you 
were seven percent under me.’ 

“Masterson sank back in his chair, 
his mouth open, a sandwich poised half- 
way between his plate and his lips, his 
eyes bulging from amazement. 

“*Why, why,’ he gasped, ‘he told me 
the same thing about you yesterday 
afternoon, that your prices were way 
under mine.’ 

“Well, it turned out, John, that Bow- 
man had given just the same line to 
Masterson that he had given to me, 
even to the point of telling him he 
would rather deal with Horton Bros. 
than any other house in the vicinity.” 

John Rosey had just started to make 
a comment when his telephone bell 
rang. It was a call for Brown. 

“Yes,” said Brown, as he picked up 
the telephone. ‘“Who’s calling? Mr. 
3owman at Pittsville. All right, put 
him on,” he said, turning as he did so 
to wink at the remainder of the sales 
force, who were leaning 
their seats expectantly. 


forward in 
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“Hello! Hello! Oh, 
man,” said Brown 
was completed. 
place that order 
our price? 


hello, Mr. Bow- 
the connection 
“You say you want to 
for steam supplies at 
All right, we’ll get 
them to you Tuesday morning sure.” 

There followed a long lull on the 
Milner end of the wire, while Mr. Bow- 
man apparently explained himself. 
Brown turned around to the 
“gang,” and smiled he listened. 
Finally, he spoke again. 

“Yes, Mr. Bowman, I understand,” 
he said. “I'll be in Pittsville week after 
next and then we'll talk over that 
transmission equipment. And it’s un- 
derstood you won’t do anything about 
it until you see me? Fine. I'll see you 
then. Thank you. Good-bye.” 

Placing the receiver on the hook, he 
spoke solemnly to the sales force. 

“Mr. Bowman still thinks our price 
is ‘a little high,’ but then he likes our 
house, the goods we handle, the service 
we give, sacrificing a little 
money to give us the order,” he said. 

Needless to state, there followed a 
discussion on price cutting and tricky 
purchasing agents, with Old John Rosey 
drawing another fine from Phil 
Brown’s experience. 


as 


Good! 


face 


as 


so he is 


lesson 


The Good Old Summer Time 
Spring is with us; summer is on the 


way. This means many warm, lazy 
days, plenty of pleasant diversion, a 
desire to take easy. But remember 
that factories operate in June, July 
and August, as well as in November 
and December; building activity is 


greater than during the winter months; 
people are working much at any 
other time of the year. Of course there 
are vacations, and there is a little 
letup in activity in certain lines during 
the summer, but, on the whole, the 
world continues to move. A busy sum- 
mer means a happier summer, and real 


as 


sales activity means more money in 
the pocket, and perhaps less “rushing” 
later on. There’s a great temptation 
to ease up during the warm months, 
but it’s just as easy to keep working 
the same as at any other time of the 
year if a fellow will only make himself 


realize the fact. 


Make a Second Effort 
Note or ’Phone Call May Help If Buyer 
Refuses Interview 
There are times when the mill sup- 
ply salesman is practically refused ad- 
mittance to the buyer’s office for one 
reason or another. It may be that the 
buyer is extremely busy; possibly he is 
tied up in his purchasing with another 
house and doesn’t care to take the time 
to talk with the salesman, or the com- 


pany may be one of those which has 
certain hours and days for seeing sales- 
men. Oftentimes “information” says 


he is in conference and cannot be seen. 


But, whatever the reason, the sales- 
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man should make further effort to get | 


in personal touch with the buyer if he 
is not to be in that neighborhood for 
some time—provided, of course, he can 
do so without irritating the buyer. 
Perhaps a note on the back of his card 
will explain the circumstances, such as: 

“Mr. Jones—I am leaving the city 
this afternoon and won’t be back this 
way for some time, and I would 
greatly appreciate it if you would give 
me even a few minutes.” 

The drug store down at the corner 
usually has a telephone, and the sales- 
man can, if he so desires, call up the 
buyer after he leaves the office. By 
so doing, he will at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing he has talked with 
his man. 

Failing in his efforts to gain personal 
contact, however, the salesman may do 
his house and himself some good by 
writing to the buyer that evening, tell- 
ing him how sorry he is that he didn’t 
get to see him and expressing the hope 
that the next time he calls, said buyer 
will find it possible to grant him an 
interview. 


Let Buyer Start It 

On one occasion the writer had just 
completed a dance with the lady friend 
of one of his pals. As they repaired 
to a seat in an anteroom, 
asked the lady if she minded if he 
smoked—this simply as a matter of 
politeness. Imagine his surprise then, 
when she informed him that she did. It 
was the first time it had ever happened 
to him. There might also be business 
men who object to salesmen or anyone 
else smoking in their offices, so it is 
probably advisable for the salesman to 
allow the buyer or the man upon whom 
he is calling to make the first move 
toward “lighting up.” Even when he 
does it might be advisable for the 
salesman not to smoke unless invited 
so to do. 


Avoid the Danger Line 


the writer | 


The good poker player knows there | 


is a time to quit betting. 
his opponent’s manner, his tactics. 
Sometimes he errs, but on the aver- 
age he hits it about right. Just so in 
salesmanship. There is a _ time to 
quit trying to sell. A little more ef- 
fort may mean a gentle or rough in- 
vitation to leave. If the buyer is not 
in a mood to buy at a certain time, 
he will stand just much effort to 
sell him—and no more. Abandonment 
of the effort at the proper time often 
leaves the door open for later 
successful efforts. 
salesmen persist 
acquaintance 
latter 
patience? And haven’t you mentally 
pulled for the salesman to close up his 
book and get out—for his own good? 
It doesn’t pay to give up too easily, but 
sometimes it’s best to quit. 


so 


and more 
Haven’t you heard 
trying to sell an 
you realized the 


in 
when 


was on the verge of losing his | 


He studies | 


















































































‘Be lting 
alesmen 

Recommend 

Crescent Belt 


F asteners 





Because— 
They 


mean better belt service. 


Better 
belt service means more 
business. 


More 


business means more profit. 


You put money 
in your pocket when you 
recommend 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


If you haven’t read 
“The High Cost of 
Indifference” send 
for a copy noc. 







CRESCENT BELT 
FASTENER CO. 


247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Specialists for more than fifty years in 
manufacture of all kinds of brushes for 


industrial trade. 


wi 
BUFFING BRUSHES 


This is one of our lines 
of Wire Wheel Brushes. 
This type is made from 
4 to 8inchin diameter 
and for economical and 


the 
the 


efficient service is with- 
out equal for use on 
flexible shaft and port- 
able buffingequipment. 
Perfect satisfaction is 





guaranteed. 
We invite your inquiries and are eager to demonstrate just what 


HEROLD SERVICE means in satisfying your requirements for 
brushes of all kinds. 


THE HEROLD BROTHERS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


1104 West 9t St. Cleveland, O. 


} 


Good Will... 


Good Will, like a good name, is gotten by 
many actions and lost by one. 


The inherent quality of Lenox Tools 


has led our buyers, year after year, to know 
that they can expect the best of service from 


“The Tools in the Plaid Box.” 


Lenox Tools have to be right. We simply 
cannot afford to make a mistake. 


“TENOX” 
Hack Saws 


Screw Drivers 


Band Saws 


Glass Cutters 


THE AMERICAN SAW v Mea. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 











GLASS BODY OILERS 


Oil Gauges 
Grease & Oil Cups 
Lubricators 
Air & Drain Cocks 
Brass Pipe Fittings 
Cylinder Cocks 
Water Gauges 





GENERAL BRASS COMPANY 


Successor to 


The McRae & Roberts Co. 
Michigan Lubricator Company 
Standard-Peninsular Brass Works 


100-146 South Campbell Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Friction Clutches 





LINE-SHAFT 
CLUTCH 
PULLEY 


Type B with 
Oil Sleeve 


The ‘‘Type B”’ Friction Clutch is well adapted for 
line-shaft, counter-shaft and many other drives. 
Its ability to ‘“‘fit in’’ and do the work makes it a 
good replacement unit. You too, can profit by 
selling ‘“Edgemonts.”’ 


Complete information upon request. 


THE EDGEMONT MACHINE CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiies 
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Personals 





H. O. Coe has been appointed man- 
ager of the Cleveland office of the 
United States Electrical Tool Company, 
Cincinnati. Years spent in the sales 
end of the jobbing and retail business 
give Mr. Coe an understanding of the 





1 


H. 0. COE 


jobbers’ and dealers’ problems that is of 
value in this field. For eight years he 
was in the sales division of the W. 
Bingham Company, Cleveland jobber, 
and for six years previous to this, was 
engaged in the retail hardware business 
under the name of Coe & Bacher. 

Kenneth Grant, formerly with the 
Machinists Supply Co., Chicago, has 
joined the sales organization of the 
Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago. His territory will include 
southern Wisconsin, northern Illinois 
and eastern Iowa, with headquarters 
for the present at the company’s gen- 
eral offices in Chicago. 

George Crane, who is very well 
known in the pump field, has been 
added to the sales personnel of the Geo. 
D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Il. 
Mr. Crane will cover the northwest sec- 
tion of Wisconsin and Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Montana and 
Wyoming. His headquarters for the 
present is Box 192, Excelsior, Minn. 

James R. White, treasurer of Jen- 
kins Bros., New York, was appointed 
second vice-president of the Technical 
Publicity Association at the last of the 
season’s monthly meetings held April 
11th in the Advertising Club of New 
York. 

N. H. Maddox, who for the past 
twelve years has been identified with 


the machinery and machine tool busi- 
ness in the southeast as a salesman, 
has joined the sales staff of the Amer- 
ican Machinery Co., 125 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., distributor of 
sawmill and woodworking machinery 
and supplies. 

J. V. Moore, formerly with the 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company, is now 
representing the Billings & Spencer 
Company in its line of wrenches, ham- 
mers, pliers, clamps, dogs, — in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jer- 
sey, with headquarters at the Leister 
House, Huntington, Pennsylvania. 

J. C. Goodnight has joined the sell- 
ing force of the Detroit office of The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., 
and will specialize in automotive work. 
Henry Fox, who previously handled this 
work at Detroit, has gone into business 
for himself. Leon A. Hardy replaces 
Jack Caffrey as salesman in the New 
York district. 

E. F. Doty, formerly chief engineer 
of the Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, 
has resigned to organize the E. F. Doty 
Pump Co., 401 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, 
and will manufacture specialized lines 
of pumping machinery and_ handle 
sales in that territory for the Amer- 
ican Well Works, Aurora, IIl. 

7, H. Post, for several years in the 
Cleveland district sales office of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, has been appointed manager of 
the company’s Pittsburgh branch sales 
office. 

A. F. Cooke, first vice-president and 
Pittsburgh manager of the Gears & 
Forgings, Inc., was elected president 
of the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
Association at the annual spring meet- 
ing held April 19 to 21 in Rochester, 
IN. Xe 

C. A. Wales, formerly branch man- 
ager for Henry Prentiss & Co., of New 
York, is now with the Henry G. Thomp- 
son & Son Co., New Haven, Conn., 
manufacturer of hack saw blades. Mr. 
Wales will represent the Thompson 
company in Ohio. 

Thomas S. Stephens, for the last 
twenty-five years associated with the 
machinery sales activities of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, most 
recently as manager of railroad ma- 
chinery sales, has resigned. 

R. E. Bidwell, vice-president and 
manager of The Kellogg-Mackay Com- 
pany’s Kansas City, Mo., branch, has 
just been made general sales manager, 
and will assume his new duties at once 
with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 


Bidwell has been with the company for 
twenty-nine years and is well known 
to the plumbing and heating trade. He 
will be succeeded as manager of the 
Kansas City branch by William J. 
Hebenstreet. 

E. D. Pike, formerly in charge of 
Wagner Electric Pacific Coast Service 
operation, is now manager of the San 
Francisco branch sales office. Mr. Pike 











has been in the employ of the Wagner 
corporation for twenty-six years having 
joined the company in 1902 immediately 
following his graduation from Wash- 
ington University. After serving an 
apprenticeship in the testing depart- 
ment he was sent to the company’s 
New York office in 1904 as a service 
man. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia as a salesman, 
and in 1908 was made factory sales 
correspondent at the St. Louis office. 
In 1911 he was appointed manager of 
the New York office, and in 1916 was 
placed in charge of Pacific Coast Serv- 
ice operation, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, which position he has held 
until his present promotion. 

Charles H. Burr, secretary treasurer 
and a director of the S. K. F. Indus- 
tries, Inc., New York. has been ap- 
pointed secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association, succeeding A. 
H. D. Altree, vice-president of Amer- 
ican Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., who has resigned. 

B. I. Ashmun was appointed presi- 
dent of the Armstrong Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, on May 1st when the man- 
agement of the company was taken 
over by another branch of the Arm- 
strong family, and his son, Frederick 
S. Ashmun, was appointed secretary 
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To Get the Right Start- 





Equip with *MEDARF-: 





What are the sizes, 
regardless of what 
= quantities, you want 
shipped TODAY? 

{ Wire them—’phone them—they’ll go off our ware- 
house racks and on the cars in a jiffy. 

{ You can always get them from stock, and for a fair 
price, at ‘‘Medart’s.” 





q MR. SUP P L Y DE 1LE R—We have been engaged in the Pulley 
= one in ess for 4 > years, and we know a great deal more about making 
= ys than ther con erns. 





g ull 

q ri PR POLI y ilding Wood Split Pulleys is: Cheapness 
is suicidal: products mus st be a best in their aaa, We wouldn't 
= think of running the slightest risk of impairing the value of our 
most valued asset “Our Good Will. 


valued 
Get the “MEDART” WOOD SPLIT PULLEY from stock! 


mT TE 
=| 








(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
|: General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 
j= Office and ates oy CINCINNATI 
: 03 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, SEATTLE, PITTSBURGH 
Shafting, Couplings, 
C lutches, Iron Pul 














Collars, Hangers, Bearings, Be saring Supports, Friction 
ys, Steel Rim Pulleys, Gearing, Sprockets, Chain, Rope 
Sheaves, Rope Drives, Belt Tighteners, etc. 




















There is great satis- 
faction in buying a 
LEZ power blade that you 
a know will do the work 
and can be relied on as 
a cutting certainty. 


The constantly growing demand for 
Victor power blades proves beyond doubt 
that this blade is satisfying the cutting 
requirements of the metal industry today. 


Let us send you free samples of 
this Wonder Blade. 


VICTOR SAW WORKS, Inc. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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ERIS SEEING 
POWER PUMPS , 
for OPEN or 


PRESSURE 
TANK SERVICE 


Start at the beginning 

‘ down through the entire list 
of styles and sizes — where 
power water facilities 
up to ten thousand 
gallons per hour 
are desired there 
a Myers Self-Oiling 
Power Pump for the 
purpose. 












go 


is 


Belt or chain 
drive, with or with- 
out motor as pic- 
tured, for shallow 


or deep} service, 
meet depth, volume 





and motive require- 

ments. If you are in- 

terested in running water 

for factory, home or farm, 

write us for information and catalog. 


r leree| Ti Tim 
Tak ur = 
Fy Ream 


DUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS 


TH FLE.MYERS & BRO.&o9. 
ASHLAND, O10. 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 























Sold on 10 Days’ Trial 


No Stock to Carry—Liberal Dealers’ Discount 
ar Cre, 9 Every In- 
; a i dustrial 
pi! Caer, Plant Isa 
Be Good Pros- 
| } pect for 
ew \ This Port- 
‘fi a a able Blower 
. ~ Price 
$45.00 
OVER 4000 IN USE 
Think of the manufacturing plants you are calling on regularly that have 
motors, generators, switchboards, wood-working machinery, looms, knit- 
ting machines, and other equipment where dirt, dust and lint quickly 
injure the delicate working parts. You can’t remove this dust efficiently 
a 









by using rags, a broom or a duster. 


The ‘‘Marvel’’ Portable Blower 


forces DRY air into every nook and corner. 
Dust and dirt cannot accumulate if you 
use “‘The Marvel.” It will keep your cus- 
tomers’ machinery free from dust. Manu- 
facturers immediately Tecognize the value 
of this equipment. It is easy to sell for we 
will ship a ‘‘Marvel”’ 
10 days’ Free Trial. Simply demonstrate 
it. The machine sells itself. You have no 
stock to carry. 





Portable Blower on 


Write at Once for Discount 
This is a SELLING proposition, NOT an 
ORDER taking one. YOU won’t get the 
business UNLESS YOUR salesmen put 
this 10 DAY TRIAL offer up to the 
plant superintendent. 


ELECTRIC BLOWER CO. 


352 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston 9, Mass., U.S. A. 


Fastest selling portable blower 
on the market. 
light socket. Cuts motor troubles 
and the Fire Hazard. 


Operates from 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppries 
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and treasurer. The senior Mr. Ashmun 
has been continuously associated with 
the business since 1893. Leslie H. 
Taylor, formerly sales manager for the 
Williams Pipe Threading Machine Co., 
Erie, Pa., has been placed in charge of 
sales for the Middle West, with head- 
quarters at 9 South Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. The company on May Ist also 
moved its New York sales and general 
export offices from 181 Lafayette street 
to 27 Cleveland street. 

Eric Zachau, works manager of the 
Shaw Crane-Putman Machine Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., has been appointed 
general manager of the Shaw Crane 
division. He will remain in Muskegon 
and will have general supervision of 
the Muskegon Heights plant. 

P. A. Orton, Jr., formerly in charge 
of sales in the Chicago territory, has 
been elected vice-president and sales 
manager of the Orton Crane & Shovel 
Co., Chicago. 

Clement S. Peterson has been made 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Pump Co., Chicago. Before joining the 
Chicago company, he was advertising 
manager of the Zinke Co. 

M. H. Landon was recently appointed 
sales engineer for the Sarco Co., New 
York, and will cover the metropolitan 
territory. 

Frank Wilson has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia office of 
the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Before coming to Philadelphia 
the early part of last year, Mr. Wilson 
was in charge of representatives for the 
company in the Springfield, Mass., ter- 
ritory. 

Ralph Simpson has been appointed 
sales and service representative of the 
Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn., 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and eastern Massachusetts. Be- 
fore joining the Geometric company he 
was sales manager of the Stockbridge 
Machine Co., Stockbridge, Mass., and 
formerly was connected with the Potter 
& Johnson Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
ae 

C. D. Ingersoll, formerly in the re- 
search department of E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., has become manager of 
the Pfanstiehl Chemical Co., Wau- 
kegan, Ill., manufacturer of soldering 
chemicals, pastes, salts, fluxes, solder- 
ing oils and acids. Mr. Ingersoll has 
the management of both production 
and sales, and has established a jobber 
policy in connection with the sale of 
these products. 

E. H. Lesher has been appointed 
branch manager of W. A. Case & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Newburgh, N. Y., and H. S. 
Norris, formerly manager at the com- 
pany’s Jamestown, N. Y. branch, is now 
manager of the Rochester, N. Y. 
branch. Mr. Norris has been succeeded 
at Jamestown by Elmer Gustafson, who 
was formerly a salesman there. 

Arthur G. Henry has become assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Berger 
Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 

George N. Jeppson, who has_ been 
associated with the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., for twenty-five years, 
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serving as secretary and works man- 
ager since 1919, has recently been 
made vice-president. He will continue 
to be in charge of production of all 
divisions, retaining his 
secretary of the board. 

A. A. Paoli, formerly manager of the 
Ingersoll Rand Co., at Winnipeg, Man., 
has become associated with the Kipp- 
Kelly Co., of the same city, in charge of 
the contractors’ machinery department. 

H. S. Braman has resigned as a de- 
partment superintendent of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Alfred C. Howell has resigned as 
president of the Ames Shovel and Tool 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

I. S. Dillingham has been elected 
president and treasurer of Bigelow & 
Dowse Co., hardware jobber, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Dillingham was formerly 
vice-president and treasurer. He is suc- 
ceeded as vice-president by Franklin 
D. Miller. 

Richard 


position as 


Lancaster has been pro- 
moted to assistant sales manager of the 
sales promotion department of Richards 
& Conover Co., Kansas City, Mo. He 
succeeds Fred Lamberton who recently 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Winchester-Simmons Co., St. Louis. Mr. 
Lancaster has been associated with this 
company for seventeen years. 

Thomas Pritchard has succeeded the 
late William F. Lane as superintendent 
of the Girard, Ohio plant of the A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Pritchard 
has been with the company twenty- 
five years, serving first as chief clerk 
and later as assistant superintendent. 

P. C. McBeth has been appointed 
acting manager of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Niles Tool Works Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, division of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., succeeding William 
who recently resigned. 


McCormick 


W. C. Hunter has been elected first 
vice-president and general manager of 
The Ross-Willoughby Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, distributor of mill, mine, 
railroad and contractors’ supplies. 

Richard L. Neithercut has resigned 
as secretary of the Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., to become vice- 
president of Industrial Administration, 
Inc.. New York. He had been asso- 
ciated with the Bridgeport company for 
twenty years. 

Edward M. Buck, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Mueller Co., 
Decatur, Ill., has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Humphreys Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 





Field Notes 





The Kennedy Valve Manufacturing 
Co., of Elmira, N. Y., announces the 
election of Matthew E. Kennedy as 
president and treasurer; J. Carroll Ken- 
nedy as vice-president and secretary; 
and Clarence H. Kennedy as vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager. The 
officials are all sons of the late Daniel 


Kennedy, who founded the business 
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over fifty years ago, and was president 
until his death last January. Matthew 
E. Kennedy has been with the company 
for approximately thirty-two years, and 
for many years has been treasurer and 
general manager. J. Carroll Kennedy 
came with the company about nineteen 
years ago and as works manager has 
for nine years been in charge of pro- 
duction, which duties he will continue. 
Clarence H. Kennedy, who has been 
with the company about sixteen years, 
has acted as general sales manager for 
the past eight years. The previous bus- 
iness policies and the ideals for which 
the company has striven for the past 
fifty years will be maintained under the 
present management. 

The Self Propelling Nozzle Company, 
manufacturer of hydraulicly operated 
sewer maintenance equipment, has 
joined forces with the Armstrong Mfg. 
Co., at its new quarters at 27 Cleve- 
land place, New York. 

The Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 
Glenn street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga., has 
been established by W. T. McLeod, pres- 
ident of the McLeod Leather & Belting 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. This company 
is the fourth of a chain of textile mill 
supply houses operated by Mr. McLeod. 
The others are The Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell 
Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C., and 
the Spartanburg Mill Supply Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. R. E. Dorman is man- 
ager of the new supply house. 

Chadwick Machinery Co., 125 Blue 
Star street, San Antonio, Tex., has 
been organized to deal in machinery 
supplies and construction equipment, 
and is handling the products of Barber- 
Greene Co., Aurora, Ill.; Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee; Northwest Engineer- 
ing Co., Green Bay, Wis., and Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago. 

E. D. Giberson & Son, Inc., 40 Rector 
street, New York, distributor of iron 
and steel products, has recently opened 
a downtown warehouse for mechanical 
purposes at 549 West Thirty-seventh 
street. 

The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been purchased by 
the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, and 
will be operated as its pressed steel 
division. The entire plant is being com- 
pletely modernized to insure the most 
efficient production. 

The Associated Machine Tool Dealers 
held their annual spring meeting May 
23, 24 and 25 at Granville, Ohio. This 
organization was established to pro- 
mote better merchandising methods and 
closer co-operation with manufacturers, 
and has the following executive com- 
mittee: President, J. R. Porter, Mar- 
shall & Huschart Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago; vice-president, Tyler W. Carlisle, 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland; secretary, E. P. Essley, E. 
L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago; 
treasurer, George H. Cherrington, 
Brown & Zortman Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh; and Charles T. Bush, 
Charles A. Strelinger Co., Detroit; G. 
E. Merryweather, Motch & Merry- 
weather Machinery Co., Cleveland; W. 
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SWARTWOUT 


Air Separator 


Removes all moisture — guarantees 
dry air. 


Bucket TypeSteamTrap 
Steam Separators 


Return, Lifting and 
Vacuum Trap 


Steam Separators—Re- 
ceiver Type 


Low Pressure Float Trap 





Cast Iron Exhaust Head 
Swartwout 
Air Separz e = 
lace Cast Iron Strainer sj 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
General Offices: 18523 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


Factories: Cleveland and Orrville, Ohio 








“ROUND 
LEATHER 


SEWING MACHINE BELTING 


MADE 


‘FOR THE 


JOBBING TRADE 








| WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
PRICES 
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CRESCENT WOOD WORKING 
MACHINES 


are efficient, practical,simple in adjustments 
and in selecting Crescent your customers 
will get equipment that is designed for en- 
durance and so rigidly constructed as to 
assure them of long continued service. 


Check over your list of Crescent printed 
matter and be prepared to quote on the 
Crescent line at every opportunity. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


96 Columbia Street - Leetonia, Ohio 














When writing to Adverti 


sers 








D ] J bb = ads, like the one 

elow, are producing 
ea ers, oO ers. ! “live” inquiries every- 
where. Let us turn them over to you for taking the orders. There’s 
a big, growing market for blowers—the Tornado actually outper- 
forms them all. Exclusive territory, liberal discount, small invest- 
ment, quick turnover. Get our proposition. Write today to A A. 
Breuer, President. 








} Blow all dust and 
dirt from line shaft- 


less time at 
Blow Out ALL Dust ies Scot Save : as jar 
. . e eliminate tric 
& ©. with 170 mile P- h. + ti on cone sed by ac- 
Gale of DRY Air cumulation of dus 


Keep motors, machinery, line- 
shafting, bins and equipment free 

of harmful dust, dirt, lint, etc. Fastest, 
safest, ches ee st method. 170 mile per 
hour gale CLEAN, DRY air reaches 
ecotanee c no condensed moisture. 
No tank, no heavy hose to drag about. 
Unless 10 days’ use satisfies, don’t buy. 


— BREUERS BALL BEARING = all dust, dirt, 


lint, etc., from ma- 
S chinery, motors 
ors, e tc. 
‘ e repairs, shut- 
downs. Add yearsto 


ea Pp RTABLE life of plaat equip- 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 





ment. 


Weighs 7 lbs. Connects to any sock 
et. Super powerful—delivers more 
air with more force. }3 h. p. G-E 
motor. Ball bearings—no oiling. 


Lessen fire risks, save repairs, shut- 
downs. Suction or spraying attach- 
ments if desired. Guaranteed to do 
proved! “Tor- the work where others fail. Co sts no 
nado” floats ™ore—soon pays for itself. I roduct enna ee 
rubber ball of 20 years’ electrical manufactur- fo Gnents quickly 
twiceashighas “8 experience, suck dust and dirt 


out of bins, ma- 
other blowers. A. A. Breuer, President chines, motors,auto 


Breuer Elec. Mfg. Co., 854 Blackhawk, Chicago upholstery, etc. 


Greater power 
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F. McCarthy, Henry Prentiss & Co., 
New York; W. J. Radcliffe, E. A. Kin- 
sey Co., Cincinnati; E. P. Ridings, Syr- 
acuse Supply Co., Syracuse; J. R. Van- 
dyck, Vandyek-Churchill Co., New 
York; and J. W. Wright, Colcord- 
Wright Machinery & Supply Co., St. 
Louis. 

At the May 3d meeting of the 
Leather Belting Club of Chicago, held 
in the Great Northern Hotel, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Victor F. DeWulf, Eagle Belting Com- 
pany; vice-president, Stuart E. UII- 
mann, Moloney Belting Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, Julius M. Schoen, I. B. Wil- 
liams & Sons. The retiring president 
is V. A. Seuberth, Chicago Belting Co. 

On March 28th The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company opened a new district 
sales office at 48 West McLemore ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tenn. Other Linde dis- 
trict offices are maintained in twenty- 
five leading industrial centers. The ter- 
ritory served by this office includes 
western Tennessee, northern Missis- 
sippi and eastern Arkansas. H. N. 
Smith will be district manager. 

The Chain Products Company, Cleve- 
iand, manufacturer of chains, an- 
nounces the removal of its New York 
branch from 159-152 Chambers street 
to 200 Varick street, in the Graphic 
Arts building, where it will have in- 
creased floor space and better shipping 
facilities. The company recently in- 
creased its capacity for the manufac- 
ture of its products. 

Templeton Steam Trap Company, 
Inc., 77 Cortland street, New York, has 
been organized to promote and distrib- 
ute the Templeton return traps for 
boiler-feeding and pumping manufac- 
tured by Templeton Bros., Inc., Roslin- 
dale, Boston, Mass. 

The Chicago office of David Lupton’s 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, has been moved 
from the Steger building to 333 North 
Michigan avenue. 

R. Vessey, formerly of the Oberndorf 
Brass Co., Pittsburgh, and C. P. Hack- 
ett, formerly Philadelphia sales man- 
ager for the United States Radiator 
Corporation, have organized the Ves- 
sey-Hackett Sales Co., with offices and 
warehouse at 2401 Chestnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Fort Worth Well Machinery & Sup- 
ply Co., 63 Jennings street, Fort Worth, 
Texas, manufacturer of oilwell equip- 
ment and supplies, has acquired plant 
and property of the Forth Worth Drill- 
ing Tool Co., 2301 South Main street, 
manufacturer of similar equipment. 
Plans for expansion are under way. 

The Thirtieth annual convention of 
the National Metal Trades Association 
was held in Hotel Astor, New York, 
April 25-26, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Harold C. 
Smith, Illinois Tool Works, Chicago; 
first vice-president, H. G. Benedict, 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa.; 
second vice-president, Jacob D. Cox, Jr., 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland; 
treasurer, J. O. O’Leary, Arthur J. 
O’Leary & Son Co., Chicago. Among 
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the speakers was Howard Coonley, 
president of Walworth Co., Boston, who 
discussed the subject of industrial bud- 
geting as it applies to metal-working 
plants. 

St. Louis Tool & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
recently organized by George D. Hart, 
4920 Berthland road, and _ associates, 
plans operation of local plant for the 
manufacture of tools, dies and kindred 
equpiment. 

George Rahmann & Company, New 
York, manufacturer of leather belting, 
has moved its Newark, N. J., office to 
84-86 Thirteenth avenue. The increased 
activity at this branch has made nec- 
essary the removal to larger quarters. 
T. L. Jones, Jr., is in charge of this 
branch. 

Mt. Vernon Plumbing Supply Co., 202 
Stevens avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has 
been established by W. H. Schulz to 
handle both plumbing and heating sup- 
plies. 

At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Fabreeka Belting Co., Bos- 
ton, the following officers were elected: 
Julian Codman, president; John S. Cod- 
man, treasurer and general manager; 
and William P. Brennan, sales manager. 

Northern Tool Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., 
has recently been purchased by Wilbur 
R. Ralph, who will enlarge its facilities 
for the manufacture of valves and wa- 
ter gages. 

The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, plans to increase its 
capital stock from $30,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. The new issue will consist of 
800,000 shares of $25 par common. 

S. E. Johnson and A. B. Jacobsen 
have just formed the Babylon Plumb- 
ing and Heating Supply Co., Babylon, 
L. I. Mr. Johnson, who is_ president 
of the new company, was formerly as- 
sociated with Colwell Lead Co., Pierce, 
Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., and Beith & 
Reilly. 

The L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., New York, 
manufacturer of forced draft blowers, 
unit heaters, fans and exhausters, has 
moved its general offices from 352 West 
13th street, to 154 West 14th street. 

At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the U. S. Rubber Co., New 
York, W. O. Cutter, vice-president and 
controller of the company; P. W. Dixon, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and George 
Deshler, a former director, were elected 
members of the board of directors. 

The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has appointed Derbyshire & Mack, 
Real Estate Trust building, Philadel- 
phia, as distributor of its line of spe- 
cialties. 

The Trenjer Specialty Co., Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturer of drinking foun- 
tains, has changed its name and is now 
doing business as the R. N. Burkert 
Co., Inc., at 15 Coates street. 

Announcement is made of the forma- 
tion of the Robert C. Morrow Co., 55 
West Forty-second street, New York, 
which will handle the sale of plumbing 
and heating specialties in the United 
States and Canada. Robert C. Morrow, 


formerly general manager of sales for 
the Good Mfg. Co. is head of the new 
company. 

A group of American machine tool 
and supply manufacturers has arranged 
for co-operative selling effort in Jndia. 
G. Warren-Boulton, Calcutta, Ind’ has 
been appointed exclusive repres-.native 
for a term of years, and after spend- 
ing several months in the United States 
at the plants of the various companies 
he will represent, is now on his way 
to India. The manufacturers are: J. H. 
Williams & Co., Buffalo; Simmonds 
Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Jacobs Mfg. Co. and Cushman Chuck 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; Osborn Mfg. Co., 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Standard Tool 
Co., National Acme Co., and Warner 
& Swasey Co., Cleveland; Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. and Pratt & Whitney 
Co., New York; E. W. Bliss Co., Brook- 
lyn; Landis Machine Co., and Landis 
Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa.; Yates- 
American Machine Co., Rochester, N. 
Y.; L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass.; 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Mil- 
waukee; Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, 
Ill; Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio; Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon 
Heights, Mich.; J. G. Blount Co., Ever- 
ett, Mass.; Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cin- 
cinnati; C. C. Bradley & Son, Ince., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Racine Tool & Ma- 
chine Co., Racine, Wis.; Adams Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa; Gallmeyer & Livings- 
ton Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. While 
the group is not definitely closed for 
membership, it is not the intention to 
expand it materially. Non-competing 
manufacturers may obtain information 
from R. M. Derby, manager foreign 
department, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
and Pratt & Whitney Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York, or from C. J. Stilwell, 
sales manager, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland. 

Madison-Kipp Corporation, Madison, 
Wis., has acquired from the Detroit 
Lubricator Co., Detroit, all of its force 
feed lubricator activities, with the ex- 
ception of the locomotive type. Physical 
assets of this department of the Detroit 
Lubricator Co. are being moved to 
Madison. This transaction does not 
affect the capital stock or management 
of either company. 

Melrath Supply & Gasket Co., Inc., 
has been formed with capital stock of 
$100,000, to take over company of the 
same name with works at 617 Wood 
street, Philadelphia, to manufacture 
gaskets, bolts, nuts, plumbers’ supplies, 
etc. 

Bradford Machine Co., Bradford, Pa., 
which was recently organized by P. D. 
Bonner and associates, with capital 
stock of $25,000, will operate a local 
plant for manufacture of machine 
parts, tools and dies. 

Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abing- 
don, Ill., manufacturer of sanitary 
plumbing ware and equipment, has ar- 
ranged for a bond issue of $500,000, 
a portion of proceeds to be used ‘for 
expansion in production. 
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June Judgment 


and every other month picks 


Genuine 
Nason 
Steam 

Traps 


Class B 
1 to 20 Ibs. 


In 

1841 

we made 20 to 70 lbs. 
our start 


and are still 


Sidelug 
40 to 150 Ibs. 


right on the job. 


Nason Manufacturing Co. 
71 Fulton St., New York 











This Mark of 
DIFFERENCE 


—is a mark of 


STRENGTH / 


The extra flash of reinforcing material 
inside the weld makes ‘‘Inswell’’ chain 


25 per cent stronger at this point. That 
is what saves money for your customers 
and that is why they will remember this 
mark of difference. 


re ~ . a 
The Columbus McKinnon Chain Co. 
General Sales Office: Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Plants at Columbus, Ohio, and Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain, Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


“INSWELL’ ELECTRIC WELD. 
CHAIN 
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Harris Copper Kettles 


MILL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTORS can sell Harris Copper 
Kettles to many kinds of industrial plants, such as 
manufacturers of fruit and other food products, 
chemicals, etc., to bakeries, hotels and others among 
your regular customers. 

We make kettles in all sizes and shapes, with and with- 
out steam jackets. You can make a good profit 
selling our kettles, expansion joints, pipe coils and 
bends, floats, and other copper products. Ask for 
prices. 


Arthur Harris & Co. 


Established 1884 
Engineers, Coppersmiths, Brass Founders and Finishers 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


210-118 N. CURTIS STREET 
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“CHASE” 


Trailers 
for every 
purpose 


| 
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T-11 Trailer 





THE CHASE FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
Columbus, O. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 300 
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New Factories and Additions 





Best Mfg. Co., 1200 Grove street, 
Irvington, N. J., manufacturer of elec- 
trical products, radio equipment, etc., 
plans to build a two-story addition, 
35 x 130 feet, to cost about $35,000 with 
equipment. 

Linde Air Products Co., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, manu- 
facturer of industrial oxygen, gases, 
welding apparatus, etc., is reported 
planning the construction of a new 
works at Charleston, \W. Va., to cost 
more than $500,000 with equipment. 

Samuel M. Langston Co., Sixth and 
Jefferson streets, Camden, N. J., manu- 
facturer of paper-box making ma- 
chinery, has awarded contract for a 
one-story addition, 40 x 100 feet, to cost 
close to $40,000 with equipment. 

3ucyrus Co., West Decker Road, 
Evansville, Ind., manufacturer of 
dredging machinery and other heavy 
equipment, plans to build a one-story 
and basement addition, 65 x 180 feet, to 
cost approximately $60,000 with equip- 
ment. 

Pacific Mfg. Co., Santa Clara, Calif., 
manufacturer of sash doors and other 
millwork products, plans to build a 
one-story, 385 x 486 feet plant to cost 
about $220,000. A boiler plant will also 
be built. 

King Machine Works, 506 Evans 
street, Peoria, Ill., formerly King Light 
& Machine Works, manufacturer of 
tools, dies and special light machinery, 
is building an addition to its plant, 
which will cost approximately $40,000. 

Crane Co., Chicago, is planning to 
build an addition to plant on South 
Kedzie avenue, three-stories, 80 x500 
feet, to cost about $450,000 with equip- 
ment, 

Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine 
street, St. Louis, manufacturer of fans, 
motors, ete., according to reports will 
build a one-story foundry to cost up- 
wards of $150,000 with equipment. 

International Oxygen Co., 795 Fre- 
linghuysen avenue, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of industrial oxygen, 
welding apparatus, etc., has awarded 
contract for a new two-story plant at 
Buffalo, which will cost about $75,000 
with equipment. 

Electro Chemical Engraving Co., 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York, will 
build a seven-story plant on Brook 
avenue, to cost about $100,000. 

Electric & Mfg. Co., Kendallville, 
Ind., plans to build a new one-story 
factory for the manufacture of auto- 
matic electric water heaters and parts, 
which will cost about $40,000 includ- 
ing equipment. 

D. M. Watkins Co., Inc., Pine and 
Foster streets, Providence, R. I., manu- 
facturer of screw machine products, 
plans to build a two-story addition, to 
cost about $25,000 with equipment. 

Contract has been let by Interstate 
Plumbing Supply Co., 7338 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y., for a two-story me- 
chanical and distributing plant at 
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Poughkeepsie, with pipe shop, fitting 
department, etc., to cost approximately 
$80,000. 

Frank Foundry Co., Twenty-first 
street, Moline, IIl., contemplates the 
erection of a one-story addition, which 
will cost about $200,000 with equip- 
ment. 

Illinois Copper & Iron Co., 217 
Maplewood avenue, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of kettles, expansion joints, etc., 
plans to build a one-story addition, 48 
x100 feet, to cost about $25,000 with 
equipment. 

Economy Engineering Co., Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, manufacturer of auto- 
matie bolt and nut machinery, will 
build a one-story addition to increase 
its floor space 50 percent. 

Hiner Supply & Mfg. Co., Raleigh, 
N. C., manufacturer of iron castings, 
ete., plans rebuilding of portion of 
foundry recently destroyed by fire, with 
loss reported at $22,000. 

Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, Ohio, manufacturer of 
iron and steel products, ceramic ma- 
chinery, etc., plans to build a one-story 
addition to East End plant, 110 x 300 
feet, at a cost of about $100,000 with 
machinery. 

Municipal Utilities Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, is contemplating construction of 
a new steam-operated electric power 
plant at Emmetsburg, Iowa, to cost 
about $150,000 with equipment. 

Link Belt Co., 329 West Pershing 
road, Chicago, will build a one-story 
factory, 120 x 220 feet, to cost about 
$60,000. 

Belle City Malleable & Wrought Iron 
Co., Racine, Wis., is building a plant 
addition, 60 x 118 feet, at its works at 
Forest avenue and Kewaunee street, to 
cost about $40,000. 

Contract has been let by Ramsey 
Chain Co., Inc., 1083 Broadway, Albany, 
N. Y., manufacturer of silent chain 
transmissions, etec., for a one and two 
story plant on Troy road, to cost about 
$450,000 with equipment. 

Servel Corporation, Evansville, Ind., 
manufacturer of electrical refrigera- 
tion units, will build a factory addition 
to cost $15,000. 

William H. Haskell Co., Bailey street, 
Pawtucket, R. I., manufacturer of ex- 
pansion bolts, studs, ete., has awarded 
contract for the erection of a one-story 
addition to machine shop, 60x66 feet. 

D. W. May, Inc., 380 Central avenue. 
Newark, electrical equipment and sup- 
plies, automotive specialties, etc., plans 
to build a one-story factory unit to cost 
about $50,000. 

Moreland Truck Co., Burbank, Cal., 
is building two one-story additions to 
plant, 30x100 feet, and 60x75 feet, re- 
ported to cost about $50,000. 

Bridgeport Iron Works, Ince., has 
awarded contract for a_ one-story 
foundry, 95x200 feet, at Church road 
and Crooked lane, Upper Merion, Pa., 
to cost about $65,000 with equipment. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn., will make extensions and im- 
provements in ball bearing plant, in- 





cluding dismantling of building No. 51 
and erection in new location with one- 
story building 44x67 feet. 

Eastern States Milling Co., Ontario 
street and Cloverdale road, Buffalo, has 
awarded contract for a three-story ad- 
dition to mill and elevator, to cost ap- 
proximately $200,000. Installation will 
include mechanical cleaning, packing 
and other machinery. 

Showers Brothers Mfg. Co., Bloom- 
ington, has awarded contract for a two- 
story addition, 60x150 feet, to cost 
about $100,000 with equipment. 

H. E. Salzberg Co., Inec., 54 Brook 
street, Jersey City, N. J., manufac- 
turer of electrical machinery and parts, 
will build a new one-story plant, 50x 
215 feet, at Water and Clark streets, to 
cost about $50,000 with equipment. 

Barbour Brothers, Trenton, N. J., 
operating an iron and steel works at 
Marion street and line of Reading rail- 
road, are having plans drawn for a one- 
story shop addition, 76x150 feet. 

Badger Meter Mfg. Co., 841 Thir- 
tieth street, Milwaukee, plans to build 
a foundry and carpenter shop addi- 
tion, 60x120 feet, to cost about $65,000. 

Crouse-Hinde Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturer of electrical products, 
will build a one-story foundry addition, 
to cost approximately $40,000 with 
equipment. 

Fremont Foundry Co., Fremont, 
Ohio, plans to build a one-story foundry 
addition on Dickinson street, to cost 
about $22,000 with equipment. 

Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., 
North Front street, New Bedford, 
Mass., is erecting a one-story, 20x24 
feet plant addition. 

H. S. Hagert, Inc., 1923 Manning 
street, Philadelphia, Manufacturer of 
lighting fixtures and equipment, has 
plans for an addition, including altera- 
tions in present factory. 

Miller Saw Trimmer Co., Point 
Building, Pittsburgh, will build a new 
one and two-story plant, 260x295 feet, 
to cost about $250,000 with equipment. 

Metal Forms Corporation, 1440 Booth 
street, Milwaukee, will build a one- 
story factory extension, 21x64 feet. 

Bassick Mfg. Co., 2650 North Craw- 
ford avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of 
lubricating equipment for automobile 
service, plans to build a three-story ad- 
dition, 80x120 feet, at a cost of about 
$175,000 with equipment. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bes- 
semer building, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of cast iron and other sanitary 
ware, will build a two-story and base- 
ment factory branch and distributing 
plant, 100x100 feet, at Seventeenth and 
Church streets, Nashville, Tenn., at a 
cost of approximately $100,000 with 
equipment. 

Henry Weyand Co., Brown place, 
Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer of 
pipe, pipe bends, ete., will build a one- 
story addition, 18x105 feet. 

C. H. Smith Corporation, 33 Sylvan 
street, West Springfield, Mass., manu- 
facturer of wire cloth, ete., is erecting 
a one-story addition, 36x70 feet. 
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Helping you to 


your customers 


The gauge glass guide shown at the 
right helps you to make sure that 
your customers get exactly the right 
kind of Moncrieff Gauge Glasses for 
the Service 


You can assure them, however, that 
every Moncrieff Glass combines to 
a remarkable degree the qualities of 
toughness and clearness. Every Mon- 
crieff Glass is made of a special Scotch 
sand by J. Moncrieff at Perth, Scotland 
Every Moncrieff Glass is manufactured 
under an exclusive formula 


Moncrieffs are the only gauge glasses of 
genuine Scotch manufacture on the 
United States market 


JENKINS BROS. 


Sole U. S. Agents for MONCRIEFF 
Genuine Scotch GAUGE GLASSES 
80 White Street 

524 Atlantic Ave 

133 No. Seventh St. 

646 Washington Blvd 


New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. 


help 





MONCRIEFF 
SCOTCH GAUGE 
GLASSES ARE: 


Perth 


for steam pressures 
up to 150 pounds. 


Unific 


for steam pressures 
up to 500 pounds. 


Monamel 


having a super-im- 
posed red _ stripe 
to emphasize the 
water line. 
For steam pressures 
to 250 pounds. 


Beacon Red 


an enameled glass 
with red indicator 
line for steam pres- 
sures to 150 
pounds. 


Prismatic Glasses 


Gauge Glass 











LUTHER POWER 
DISC SHARPENERS 


SHARPENS 

ALL DISCS 
14” TO 28” 

DIAMETER 





There is a big demand for power bench grinders adapted for sharpen- 
ing harrow discs and mower knives, ensilage cutter knives, tools, etc. 
This LUTHER grinder will be an all-year-round money maker and 
time saver for farm and shop use. 

You make a good margin of profit on every LUTHER grinder sale. 
LUTHER grinders are best known and made to meet users needs; 
fully guaranteed. 


Luther No. 310 equipped with this at- 
tachment will sharpen all discs up to 28 
inches diameter. 





FOR ALL MAKES 
MOWER KNIVES 
GRINDS FROM 
TIP TO HEEL 


Necessary to remove discs from shaft; best and most accurate way 
to sharpen. 


Mower knives ground on side of wheel using attachment as support. 
Operator guides work, regulates bevel as desired. Uniform bevel 
ground from tip to heel in quick time. 


Ask for prices—Sold thru jobbers 





Strips 








Protector Slides 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


283 SO. WATER ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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—to be Expected 


It is a matter of pride with us that Stanley sells at 
a price above the average of fabric belting——and 
that when men reorder Stanley, price is rarely men- 
tioned. That practically everyone who has ever 
used Stanley has preferred it henceforth, is to be 
expected. 

This quality in product, plus the field cooperation 
we offer our jobbers, makes it an ideal item for you. 
Write for hand samples, prices and trade discounts. 


Stanley Belting Corporation 


13 N. Jefferson St. 320 Broadway 124 Adelaide St., W. 
Chicago New York Toronto, Ont. 


42A Southwark St., S. E. I. 
London, England 
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Kindly send hand sample and 
prices to 
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FRICTIONLESS on Bearing Metal means 
just what STERLING does on Silver—an 


absolute guarantee 





TRADE MARK 








“It Has Stood the Test for Over Thirty Years’’ 


We also make 


NICKEL GENUINE 
GENUINE BABBITT 
COPPER HARDENED 


All of these Babbitt Metals are made from highly 
refined raw materials, perfectly amalgamated — 
thus insuring satisfied customers and repeat orders. 


FRICTIONLESS METAL CO. 


1458-60 Collins Street 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Schultz Clutches and Clutch Service | 


Every Mill Supply House needs a clutch specialist on its advisory staff. Clutch 
installations vary so widely that a single stock line does not always meet the need. 
SCHULTZ stock clutches, special clutches and clutch engineering service are the 
answer. Our line includes Friction Clutches (5” to 60”), Friction Clutch Pulleys 
(8” to 72”), and Clutch Cut-Off Couplings (6” to 60”). 


Ask for catalogue, distributors’ discounts, and something about our special 


engineering service. 


A. L. Schultz & Son 


Established 1897 


1675 Elston Ave. 


Chicago, III. 




















CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Classified Line Advertisements under 
heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., will be 
published in this Department at a rate of 


20 cents a line, each insertion Count six 
cords to a line 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Salesman desires sales connection in 
mechanical line; twelve years exper- 
ience selling mill supply and large in- 
dustrial plants in Chicago and_ sur- 
rounding territory. Address No. 927, 
care MiLL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Salesman, at present selling mechani- 
cal rubber line to mill supply and in- 
dustrial trade, covering Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, desires connection in similar 
or kindred line. Address No. 926, care 
MILL Suppuies, 537 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Wanted—Position as sales executive 
in manufacturing concern doing a na- 
tional business through dealers. Have 
had seventeen years’ experience and 
have been over twelve years in present 
position. Have an acquaintance ex- 


tending all over United States. Have 
fair education and technical ability. 
Can give best of reference. Address 


No. 916, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Machinery, mill, heating and plumb- 
ing supply salesman, with 20th year’s 
experience, wishes to secure position 
covering North Carolina territory for 
manufacturer or jobber. Good refer- 
ence. Address No. 915, care MILL Sup- 
PLIES, 537 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


With a fifteen year successful record 
in promoting power transmission equip- 
ment sales through distributors, now 
well connected, will consider another 
proposition. Has unusually wide ac- 
quaintance with mill supply houses 
throughout the U.S. Address No. 921, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesman to carry as a side line de- 


pendable wiping cloths for factories, 
machine shops, printers, industrial 


plants and garages. Address No. 918, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Experienced belting salesmen for 
Chicago and Middle West territory to 
represent large manufacturer of tex- 
tile belts. Prefer salesmen who have 
sold rubber belting. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Give full par- 
ticulars. teplies treated confidenti- 
ally. Address No. 920, care MILL Sup- 
PLIES, 537 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 

Manufacturers Agents and Salesmen 
to represent an old reliable manufac- 
turer producing a staple line of prod- 
ucts for mill supply houses and indus- 
trial trade. Very profitable side line 
proposition. Liberal commission, and 
protected territory. Replies considered 
Address No. 923, 
7 South 


confidential. 
MILL 


street, Chicago. 


care 


SUPPLIES, 53 Dearborn 


SALES SERVICE 


‘““A Manufacturer of 28 years stand- 
ing, specializing in a very high grade 
line of special sheet steel products, and 
selling to Hardware, Mill Supply, 
Plumbing and Steamfitting houses, is 
their 
through New York and New Jersey ter- 
ritory, by 


desirous of expanding business 
acting as a distributor as 
well as a manufacturer. Will consider 
an agency or dealer’s proposition on 
several active lines having active out- 
let through this class of trade as well 
as public utilities and contractors.” Ad- 
dress No. 925, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 
So. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ADLETS 





BUSINESS MEN'S PAPER PRESSES—Econom- 
ically handle baleable material such as old paper, 
shavings, excelsior, wool, scrap tin, and other 
Three largest sizes have lever on each 
end. Operated by one or two men as desired. 
Universally used by industries. Ask for catalog. 
a MEN’S PAPER PRESS CO., Wayland, 
Mich. 


wastes, 





CLANCY “SURE GRIP" Steel Hose Clamps 
Complete line, 94 sizes, for garden, hydrant and 


steam hose. Send for list of sizes, prices, and 
distributors’ discounts.—J. R. CLANCY, INC., 
Syracuse, N. Y 





MARTIN PORTABLE VISE STAND and Pipe 
Bender — For cutting 
threading and _ bending 
pipe. Portable, with 


no bolts serews or 
braces to remove, and 
needs no attachment to 
floor, walls or ceiling. 
Will not tilt, upset or 
skid. Small and large 
sizes, with eapacity up 
to 414” pipe. H > 
MARTIN & SONS, 625 E. 





2nd St., Owensboro, Ky. 





e 
“SMOKELESS 
Melting Furnaces, 


ASPHALT HEATERS, Lead 
Portable Oil Burners, Paving 
Tool Hleaters, Asphalt Spray Outfits, Weed 
Burners and Large Kerosene Torches Over 
10,000 Aeroil Heaters in use. Send for Bulletin 
No. 54-M, giving prices and full information. 
AEROIL BURNER COMPANY, West New York, 
N. J. 


PORTABLE WHITNEY LEVER METAL 

. PUNCHES - Widest 
known, Most universally 
» used on market. Eight 
sizes and types. Over 
10,000 in use. Write for 
circulars and jobbing quotations. W. A. WHIT- 
NEY MFG. CO., 715 Park Ave., Rockford, Il. 





“AIR SPRING’ COMPRESSED 
AIR GREASE CUPS—Automatically 
maintain film of grease on_ bear- 
ings with greatest efficiency and 
utmost economy. Four sizes, plain 
and polished steel We also make 
the ‘‘Shurflo’’ wick feed oil cup. 
Folder = on request. HUNTER 
PRESSED STEEL CO., Lansdale, Pa. 


JOSLIN STEEL STAMPS AND DIES--Any de 
sign or type of characters accurately carried 
out We guarantee quality and service Send 
today for eatalog and distributors’ prices. A. D, 
JOSLIN MFG. Co., 123 Arthur St., Manistee, Mich. 
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The Valve with the Reversible Disc & Seat 


Seat and disc of Nicu- 
lanium—a hard, tough, close- 
grained nickel alloy—resists 
effectively the cutting, wear- 
ing action of high tempera- 
tures and pressures, that is 
one factor in the economy of 
Reverso Valves. 


To this is added the re- 
versible feature. When one 
side wears both disc and seat 
reverse and you have the life 
of another valve with no 
extra expense. 





d 














But this is not all of Reverso’s 
vitality as disc and seat are easily 
regrindable. 


Reverso is a valve unexcelled 
on steam, water, oil, air or gas. 
For other features, types, sizes 
and prices, ask for new bulletin 
No. 


REVERSO:—Bronze body for 
200 Ibs. pressure. Total tempera- 
ture 550 deg. 


IROVERSO:—Iron body for 


150 lbs. pressure. Total tempera- 
ture 450 deg. F. 


THE D. T. WILLIAMS VALVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Tanners of 


Mechanical Leathers 








“SELECTED” Cut Lacing 
Be See 


: 
Made trom GENUINE VULCANITE KROME Leather 
strand of this cut lacteg to be abeotutety periet. 
by bend from the CENTRE PORTION of onty one erate THE BEST—tace 








Lace Leather Sides and Cut Lacing 


in 
Mechanical Rawhide, Indian Tan 
and Krome (Chrome tanned) 


Krome Belt Leather 
in Butt Bends, Centers and Sides 


Chrome Hydraulic Leather 
in Butts and Sides 


Krome-Retan Hydraulic Butts 


oa 


THE CHICAGO RAWHIDE MBG. CO. 


1285 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 


109 Broad St., New York 


; 209 Broad St., Boston 
66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 


530 W. Congress St., Detroit 
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Place Orders Now 


for 


Bag Holders 


We Make Three Types 


Mosher 
Improved Mosher 


Universal 


Send for Circular 











We Also Make 


ELEVATOR _—— 
CAR MOVER 

BELT CONVEYORS 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS 
MALLEABLE CHAIN 
STEEL CHAIN 
SPROCKETS 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


1856 North Kostner Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
































LIBBEY 


High Pressure Gauge Glass 


High Pressure Red Line Gauge Glass 
Standard Pressure Gauge Glass 
Lubricator Glasses 
Oil Cup Glasses 


AMERICA’S STANDARD 
and 
Made in U. S. A. 


Write for booklet 


The Libbey Glass Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. of Railroad and Industrial Glassware 
Toledo, Ohio 


SAKE TY ALWAYS 


mention Miri SuppLies 
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ANVILS 
Columbus Anvil & Forging Co 
Yost Mfg. Co 
APRONS, 


ell Mfg. Co 
Belting Corporation 
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LEATHER ‘Ton-Tex 








Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co 
ARBORS BELTING, COTTON, SOLID WOVEN 
Morse T st Drill & Machine Co Russell Mfg. Co., The 
The S ner Chuck Co Stanley “ Iting Corporation 
APPLIANCES, MACHINE a SET-UP Victor Ba i & Textile Belting Co 
Standard » Equipment Co ( BE LTING, IMPREGNATED 
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Corporation 


Belmont Packing & Rubber Co 
BABBITT METALS 
elting & Refining Co 
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Bond & Co., Philadelphia 
Fae eases LS, — PNG im 5 
Ravaneios Baar oe ne BE LTING, LINK 
BARROWS Chas. A. Schieren Co 
The Fairbanks Company BELTING, ROUND 
dt wg W! bari vy Co Chicag tawhide Mfg. Co 
To heelbarrow C¢ 160 inn & Co, 
BE ARINGS, BALL = ROLLaR Cha » eren Ce 
S K F Industr ) ! EL. B i & Sons 
BE LKING: s, BRONZE _ LTING, RUBBER 
Boston Wo Hose & Rubber Co 
n¢ Br s & gee ror The Diamond Rubber Co Ine 
iY & Co I B. F. Goodrich Rubber ¢ 
Bror Ce I inical Rubber Co 
BE AKINGS, SHAFT, BABBITTED Qu City Rubber Co 
I Mac ne Co I iblic Rubber Co. 
Y iring Corporatior BE L - eg DEBESHDE 
M hir I nar « I t n ubber 
t par 1 Mechan I Rubber Ce 
I i? & M te ( R nn & Co 
( i Sons Co The Repub Rubber ¢ 
BE ARING S, SHAFT, BALL Russell Mtg. Co 
( ig ‘ fting Co por BOX Corpo t 
S kK Be ist? rae rporated . B. Will 
Br Weak done to. Wistar’ Beitine Ci 
BEARINGS, SHAI Tr, COLL AR , OILING . i, TRACTOR 
Hill-Clute oy ‘ Victor B & Textile Belt Co. 
BE LKINGS SHAP Tr, OIL LESS BE pies TWISTED, 
Arguto Oille ari Co. \ xtile ( 
BE ARING S, SH AF T, ROLLER BE Lf TING. Ww \TE - ROOF 
Bon dry Mac Co ( cage R Tf 
Dodg iring ¢ _ tior R ne& Ce 
rl ‘ I nv Co 
ae Re es Pul Co ren Co 
Royersford Foundry & Mac ine s & Sons 
S K F Industr Incorpora & Textile Belting Co 
BELT DRE SSING. ‘BE L _ WE of L — LING 
I ( & Co Cory it 
Co t Textil Belting Cc 
c BE _ WE S (WORK), JEWELERS’ 
4 o I T ) 
= w ENCHES, STEEL 
I = " Ste Co 
_BE “nad a Ss. W OODWORKERS’ 
Riel l Me gg. Co 
- MI P 
- TRENCH LEGS 
r Hill Clut I & Foundry Co 
Belt c' BITS, “TOOL. MOL DER 
P " eit ond ha) & ’ 
FASTENERS oe ge dle ds 9g ch en 
’ : 1. H. Williams & Co. 
Crescent Relt Fastener Co. (BLOCKS, CHAIN 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. The Chishe ee: 
BELT LACINGS, LEATHER Ford Ch 
Cc} igo Raw le Mfg. Co rt Yale & : 
‘Con Williams & Son BLOC KS, PILLOM 
Gee Cr RBond Foun Machine Co 
Cha A lieren Cc iy £ P le: Shaft ‘o 
BELT LACINGS, METALLIC sg ig <a 
Cc r Belt Lacer ‘ par The ( 1 
Cr eee iP rm Med « ny 
Ex Mf for Ro rsfo I & Ma ’ Co 
Flex ¢ 1 Lacir r Sk f Bal ring Co, 
The Bristol Company r Wood Sons Co am 
BE L T Sut TERS BLOCKS, TACKLE 
I B. Wood Sons Co Williamsport Wire Rope Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS each RS. FORG E 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporatior Ct pion Blow Yorge Cx 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co Electric B r Company git 
rl Medart Company ar OWERS. “6 ge A AND OIL COMBUSTION 
r. B. Wood Sons Co. Electric Blow pany 
, Leiman ros 
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R. & o Inc BL tk PORTABLE, ELECTRIC 
Victor Textile B Clements Co 
SLTING, CANVAS STITCHED page es tig ee: A — 
rl Mec] 1ica Rubbe r Co rl I nite St t iD lé 1 Tool ('o 
Victor Balat Textile Belting Co BI OWERS. SANDBL AST 
Leiman Bros 
BELTING _ CONVEYOR 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. BOILER TUBES 
The Cincinnat ; ubbe Mfg. Co National Tube Company. 
Che Diamond Rubber (x Irie BOILERS, TUBULAR AND WATER TUBE 
KR. & J. Dick Co Inc tfenry Vogt Machine Co. 
rl B. I Goodrich Rubt ‘ BOLT ENDS 
Mr M inical Rubber Cc lhe Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co 
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BOLTS, CARRIAGE 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, EYE, HOOK, RING AND LAG 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, GALVANIZED AND MONEL 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, MACHINE 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co 
‘he Superior crew & Bolt Mfz. Co. 
BOL rs, MACHINE TABLE 
Standard Shop Equipment Co., In 


BOLTS, SINK, STOVE AND PLOW 








Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut C« 

The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
BOLTS, STUD 

The Su perior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co 

The Cleveland Cap Screw Co 





BRACKETS, SCAFFOLD 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
BRACKETS, 
Bond Foundry & Mact 
Mfg 
The Hill Clut 
The Medart 
T. B. Wood 
BR ASS" Goons, PLUMBING 
Grabler Mf 
BR ASS G OODS, STEAM 


WALL 


hine Co 





hine & Foundry Co 








Williams Valve Co 


BRONZE BARS, CORED AND SOLID 
\r 0 ndries 
r B Mfg. ¢ 
The B Bronze ¢ 
Arthur 
Johnso 





ize Co 
BROOMS, “FACTORY. WAREHOUSE 
AND RAILROAD 
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BRU ‘SHES, w IRF, FLUE, ETC. 
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The @sbor Mi ar 
BUCKE TS, 

M re 


WHEEL 
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| ELECTRIC 
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Cc 
fe. ¢ 
Tool Co 
G ASOL. INE AND KEROSENE 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co 
BU SHINGS, agg 
| lsu iss «& fe. €o 
Bunting Rrass & patie os 
Arthur Harris 0. 
Cc ANS, OLY WASTE 
Geo, W. Diener Mfg. C 
CAN GASOLINE 


.. SAFETY, 
X 





Ce W. Dier 
¢ AR- “MOVERS 

\dvance Car Mover Co 

Appleton Car Mover Co 





Rowell Manuf uring Ce 
Safety Wren & Appl i 
The Webster Mfg. Co 


The Fairbanks Company 
Toledo Wheelbarrow Co 
CASING, 


National Tube Co 


WELI 


Cc ASTE _ TRUCK 
Bond F« iry & N ne Co 
Saginaw ping . Tool Co 





CASTINGS, 
ee ur Harris & Co 
Tol yn Bronze Co 

CASTIN iS, GRAY AND . AL ae ‘es sar E 

he Hill ¢ ‘Tut ech Machine & F« y 
Malleable Iror ‘o 
INinois Malleable Tron Co 
CASTINGS, SEMI-STEEI 

Rend Foundry & Machine Co 


BRONZE 


linois 








C: ATALOGS, SUPPLY HOUSE 
Catalog Se rv ice Co. 


Cc EMENT, L E ATHER BELT 


Dixon Crucible Co. 
CEMENT, PULLEY COVERING 


“he Columbus McKinnon Chain Co 


CHUCKS, DRILL 
i g Pane oe turing Co. 


CHUCKS, LATHE 


Manufacturing Co. 


CLEANERS, FLUE 


CLOSETS, FROST PROOF 
‘oO 


Cc L U ‘TC HES. F RICTION 
chin 





> isceumusonsines Corporation 








CORPORATION 





_ Cor KS, STEAM AND SERVICE 
il B 


COILS AND BE NDS, COPPER AND BRASS 


, COLL ARS. SHAFT 
& Ma 











COLL MNS, Ww ATER 
ra segue vay ean BOILER PRESSURE 
CONV E YORS, BL c KET, SPIRAL, ETC. 
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a OVERHEAD 
Cc oP PERSMITHS 
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Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 

The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 

T. B. Wood Sons Co. 


COUNTERSHAFTS, SMALL 
Birkle Machine Works 
A. Strand & Co 


cou PLINGS, SHAFT 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Spiro—Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
T. B. Wood Sons Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FLEXIBLE 
Birkle Machine Works 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood Sons Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FRICTION CUT-OFF 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Edgemont Machine Co., The 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Moore & White Co. 
The Medart Company 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
T. B. Wood Sons Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, MARINE 

3ond Foundry & Machine Co. 

COVERING, PULLEY 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 

CRANES, HAND POWER 
The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
CRANES, OV yg TRAVELING 
AND JIB 


The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
CRANES, PORTABLE 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
CRAYONS, LUMBER 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
CUPS, LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
CUPS, OIL AND GREASE 
American Injector Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
General Brass Company 
Hunter Pressed Steel Co. 
Penberthy Injector Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
CUTTERS, BELT 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
CUTTERS, EMERY W — DRESSER 
The Vincent Steel Process 
CUTTERS, GI ASS 
American Saw & Mfg. Co. 
CUTTERS, MILLING 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co 
The Standard Tool Co. 
Whitman Barnes-Detroit Corporation 
CUTTERS, PIPE 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Hollands Mfg. Co. 
The Oster Mfg. Co 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
DIES, io ates 
Armstrong Bros. Tool C 
Butterfield & Co. 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co 
The Oster Mfg. Co 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co, 
DIPPERS, COPPER 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
DISCS, VALVE 
Jenkins Bros. 
DOGS, LATHE 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co 
The Billings & Spencer Co. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 

DRESSERS, GRINDING WHEEL 
Scandinavian Western Importing Co., Ltd 
The Standard Tool Co. 

The Vincent Steel Process Co 
DRILLING POSTS 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
The Electro-Magnetic Tool Co 
The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. . 
Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Standard Electric Tool Co. 
N. A. Strand & Co. 
The United States Electrical Tool Co. 
DRILLS, POST 
Champion Blower & Forge Co. 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
The United States Electrical Tool Co. 
DRILLS, RATCHET 
The Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
DRILLS, TWIST 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
The Standard Tool Co. 
Whitman Barnes-Detroit Corporation 
DRIVES, POWER 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
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DRUMS, CAST IRON 


The Hill Clutch Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood Sons Co. 


EJECTORS 


American Injector Co. 


Nason Manufacturing Co. (acid) 
Penberthy Injector Co. 


ELEV gag MACHINERY 
so. 


The Webster Mfg. 


saiaemanmene. OIL 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co 


ENGINE AND BOILER FITTINGS 


American Injector Co. 


General Brass Co, 


The Wm. Powell Co. 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 


EXPELLERS, OIL AND MOISTURE 


The V. D. Anderson Co. 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 


FANS, VENTILATING, ELECTRIC 


Electric Blower Company 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co. 
FASTENERS, BELT 
The Bristol Company 
Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
FAUCETS, BRASS 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 


FEED WATER SOFTENER AND PURIFIER 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


The Swartwout Company 


FEEDER VALVES, STEAM HEATING 
BO cK 


Nason Manufacturing Co. 
FILES 

American Swiss File & Tool Co. 

Delta File Works 

Grobet File Corp. of America 


Scandinavian Western Importing 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARDWARE 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Geo, W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


FIRE PREVENTING EQUIPMENT 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
FITTINGS, CHAIN 


S. G. Taylor Chain Company. 


FITTINGS, DRAINAGE 


Grabler Mfg. Co. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co 


FITTINGS, HIGH PRESSURE 


Henry Vogt Machine Co. 


FITTINGS, HOSE, BRASS 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Illinois Malleable Tron Co. 
H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co. 


FITTINGS, HYDRAULIC 


Henry Vogt Machine Co. 


FITTINGS, PIPE BRASS 


General Brass Company 
Grabler Mfg. Co. 

Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 
H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co. 


FITTINGS, PIPE, CAST IRON 


Grabler Mfg. Co. 


FITTINGS, PIPE, MALLEABLE 


Grabler Mfg. Co. 

Illinois Malleable Tron Co. 

Walworth Company 
FITTINGS 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works 

Henry Vogt Machine Co. 





FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 


Stow Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
N. A. Strand & Co. 


FLOATS, ALUMINUM, LEAD COATED 


AND STEEL 
Arthur Harris & Co, 
FLOATS, COPPER 
The V. D. Anderson Co. 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
FLOOR STANDS 
sond Foundry & Machine Co. 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Foundry & Machine 


The Medart Company 


toyversford Foundry & Machine Co. 


rr. B. Wood Sons Co. 
FLY WHEELS 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry 


The Medart Company 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
T. B. Wood Sons Co. 


FORGES, BLACKSMITH AND RIVET 


Champion Blower & Forge Co. 
FRAMES, HACK SAW 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


FRAMES, WALL 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry 


The Medart Company 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 


T. B. Wood Sons Co. 


FURNACES, INDUSTRIAL 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 





~ ea 


PIPE, STEEL 





SECT 


PARSE ST: 


2B a, EET 
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Barnes Rep Arrow 


HIGH SPEED STEEL HACK SAW BLADES 


“Pcs 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. 0. BARNES CO., INC. 
1297 Terminal Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 











“VB” 


Victor Balata 


Belt 


Ampere 
CANVAS STITCHED 
BELTING 
Sold Extensively by 
Mill Supply Houses 





. Ask for Prices 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 


Main Sales Office, 38 Murray St., New York 
Chicago Warehouse: 345 W. Austin Ave. 


Factories: Easton, Pa. 























No Slip in Quaker Belts 


The sturdy plies and tough fric- 
tion in Quaker Rubber Belts 
make them always in demand 
for heavy duty drives or high 
speed work. 

Made in styles and sizes for all 
mill requirements. Our repre- 
sentative will be glad to give 
you any assistance or informa- 
tion desired. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Manufacturers of Daniel's 
P.P.P. Rod Packing 


Wissinoming Philadelphia 


Branches: New York - Chicago - Pittsburgh - San Francisco 





“MOTOR PULLEYS 


PAPER AND IRON 1 


Prompt shipments are made from 
our large stock of Paper and Iron 
Motor Pulleys, Flexible Moto~ 
Couplings and Adjustable Motor 
Rails. Let us fill your motor 
requirements. 





TELEPHONES 


| 
sor ‘BircreMacnine“Works 





7054 Jz NOTING & 





456 N. Union Ave., Chicago 








=.+~ 2Jaw Lathe Chucks\<7 
4: 29 > '~~Face Plate Jaws => 


C h Ch F ¥ ~The Hartford” Drill Chucks 
USHman LUCK LO gseaie Resale g 
HARTFORD,CONN. Self-Centering. Independent, Eccentric 














SELLERS’ GUIDE 
to Supply Houses 
1928 Edition 


A guide to the supply houses of the United States 


and Canada, for sales managers and salesmen 
Price Three Dollars 
| The Crawford Publishing Co. 


537 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
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-BULL@ FROG. 
WHEELBARROWS 


Bull Frog wheelbarrows handle maximum loads with 
minimum labor because exclusive features of design and 
construction are engineered into them. Bull Frog No. 
42, the great outstanding general purpose barrow, saves 
money on every job. Other Bull Frog barrows, carts, 
and scrapers for every garden, farm, mill, mine, con- 
tracting, and industrial use. Write for catalog. 


THE TOLEDO WHEEL- 
BARROW COMPANY 


Poledo, Ohio 


Branch Office and Warehouse 


; 69 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago ; 
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FURNACES, SOLDERING 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co 
Scandinavian Western Importing Co 
P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co. 
Yost Mfg. Co 


GAGES, IRON, AMMONIA AND CHEMICAL 


Nason Manufacturing Co 
GAGES, OIL 

General Brass Company 
GAGES, WATER 

American Injector Co. 

Detroit Lubricator Co 

General Brass Co. 

Nason Manufacturing Co. 

Penberthy Injector Co. 

The Wm. Powell Co 

The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 

GASKETS 

irt Rubber Works 

» Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 

Jenkins Bros 





GEARS 





Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
‘hie ide Mfg. Co 
acturing Corporation 
oote ss. Gear & Machine Co 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
St t Corporation 
I ebster Mfg. Co 


“GENERATORS, ACETYLENE 
Co 








rt Impe B Mfg. 
“GL ASSES, GAGE 
Jer ‘Moncrieff’ 
T ibbe tlass Mfg. Co. 
GOVE RNORS, PUMP SPEED 

Kieley & ueller, Inc 
Mason Re gulator Co 
T’ Strong, Carlisle & Ha ond Co. 

“Stron 

GRAPI HITE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 

GREASE, LUBRIC ATING 
Bond Foundry & Machine ¢ ‘Bondeline” 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
GRINDERS, BELT, ROPE AND MOTOR 
DRIVEN 

Stow Ma facturing Co In 

GRINDERS. BEN( iW AND FLOOR 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co 





Luther Grinder Mfg 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co 





Royersfor Foundry & Machine Co 

Standard Electrical Tool Co 

The United States Electrical Tool Co 
GRINDERS, DISC 

The Crescent Machine Co. 

Luther Grinder Mf Co 


GRINDERS, ELECTRIC 
c Mfg. C 























Lu hi 
Marat Ce 
Sr nad Co 
Stow Inc 
N. A , 
e Unites é Electric Tool Co 
GRINDE ‘RS » RAILROAD 
Lu Grinde Co 
GRINDERS, ROGE., HAND 
Luther Grinder Mfg 
G RINDE RS ’ “VALVE 
I Black & Decke Co 
United tes Blectrical Tool Co 
GRINDSTONES 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co 
Gt AR DS, ELECTRIC LAMP 
Flexivle Steel “ge ng Co 
GUARDS, oy HIGHWAY 
V amsport Wire R e Co. 
Gl NS, OIL AND GREASE 
Bond Foundry & Machine ‘0. 
Royersford Found & Mac chine Co 
HAMME Rs, MAC HINISTS’ 
B gy & Spence Co, 
pong peers SOFT TIP 
Ar oO Br ‘ound 
Hus Wren ( 
HANGERS, BALL BEARING 
( eago Pu & Ss fting Co 
S K F Industries, Incorporated 
r. B Wood Sons Co 
— ees DOOR 
i. E. Myers Bro. ¢ 
Richards-W 1eox Mfg Co. 
HANGERS, PIPE 
Grable Mfg. Co. 
Iline Malleable Tron € 
Walworth Company 
, HANG iE RS, SHAFT 
¢ in lle ompany 
Bond Four J ne Co. 
( cae Pu . ting Cc 
I I. Dp ( 
Dodg Manuf ng ¢ 
I Hill Clute M I Co 
I Medart C« I 
I rsford Fe Machir Co 
S K F Ind r I pora i 
, I is 1 «¢ 
B. \ 18 cr 
= ADS, EXHAUST 
rhe “ t¥ o pany 
HE \TE RS, FEED WATER 
rthur Harris Co 
The Swartwout "Cot pany 
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HEATERS, GLUE, STEAM AND GAS 
Nason Manufacturing Co. 

HOISTS, CHAIN 
The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Ford Chain Block Co, 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Union Manufacturing Co 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

HOISTS, HAND 
The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

HOLDERS, BAG 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 

HOLDERS, TOOL 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 

J. H. Williams & Co. 

HOOKS, BELT 
The Bristol Company 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 

HOOKS, CORNICE 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 

HOOKS, HOIST 
J. H. Williams & Co. 

HORSES, MASONS’ 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 

HOSE, COTTON 
soston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Ince 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 

HOSE, RUBBER 
soston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 

The Republic Rubber Co. 
HYDRAULIC LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chas, A. Schieren Co. 
INJECTORS 
American Injector Co 
Penberthy Injector Co 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
IRONS, BRANDING 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
JAWS, VISE, COPPER 
Anchor Brass Foundries 
JOINTERS, WOODWORKING 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 
JOINTS, EXPANSION, COPPER 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
KETTLES, STEAM JACKETED 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
KNIVES, MACHINE 
km. CC. Atkins .& Co 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
KNURLS 
American Swiss File & Tool Co. 

LACERS, BELT 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 

LADDERS, SAFETY 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 

LADDERS, STEP 
Patent Seaffolding Co. 

LADLES, MELTING 
Hollands Mfg. Co. 
Rowell Mfg. Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel [cae Co. 
LATHES, BUFFING AND POLISHING 
Standard Electrical Tool Co, 
LATHES, LABORATORY, ELECTRIC 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co. 
LATHES, WOODWORKING 
The Electro- Magn tic Tool Co 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 
LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
Chie 1£0 Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


Geo. Rahmann & Co 
LEATHERS, HAND 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


LEGS, BENCH, STEEL 
Standard Pressed Steel Co, 

LOCKS, INDUSTRIAL 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 


LUBRICANTS, BALL & ROLLER BEARING 


sond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 


LUBRICATORS 

American Injector Co, 

Detroit Lubricator Co 

General Brass Co. 

McCullough Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

The Wm. Powell Co. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
MACHINE TOOLS 

The Crescent Machine Co. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 


MACHINERY CLUTCHES 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Edgemont Machine Co., Inc. 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co, 
The Medart Company 
lhe Moore & White Co 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
T. B. Wood Sons Co. 


writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp.ies 


MACHINERY, COAL HANDLING 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 

MACHINERY, CONVEYING AND 

ELEVATING 

Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 
MACHINES, GRINDING AND POLISHING 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Stow Mfg. Co., Inc. 
yY. A. Strand & Co. 


The United States Electrical Tool Co. 


MACHINES, HACK SAW 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY, ICE AND REFRIGERATION 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
MACHINES, PIPE CUTTING AND 
THREADING 
The Oster Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
MACHINES, PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
MACHINES, TIRE ROUGHING 
The United States Electrical Tool Co. 
MACHINERY, WOODWORKING 
Ek. (. Atkins & Co 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 
J sLETS AND ae. RAWHIDE 
Cc hie ago Rawhide Mfg. ¢ 
MANDRELS 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co 
MATS AND MATTING, RUBBER 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Ine 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
MERCHANDISE CONVEYORS 
Fr. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
METAL, BEARING 
The Buckeye Brass & Mfg. Co 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Division Smelting & Refining Co 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Frictionless Metal Company 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
Hoyt Metal Company 
Johnson Bronze Co. 
The Medart Company 
Monarch Metal Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co, 
Rowell Mfg. Co. 
MILL LEATHERS, ALL KINDS 
Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia 
The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
een SWITCHES AND 
TURNTABLES 
Richards-Wilcox Mie Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
MORTISERS 
The Crescent Machine Co. 
Wappat Gear Works, Ine 
MOTORS, ELECTRIC 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Co 
MOVERS, CAR 
Advance Car Mover Co. 
Appleton Car Mover Co. 
Rowell Manufacturing Co 
Safety Wrench & Appliance Ce 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 
MULE STANDS 
tond Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Wood Sons Co. 
NUT SETTERS 
The United States Electrical Tool Co. 
NUTS, MACHINE SCREW 
The Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
Cleveland Wrought Products Co. 
Economy Screw Corporation 
OIL W er: L ACCESSORIES 
o. 









The Wm. Powel 


“ane HAND 
P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co. 
OTLERS, PULLEY 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
OILING DEVICES 
American Injector Co 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
PACKING, AMMONIA 
3elmont Packing & Rubber Co. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Ine. 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co. 
The Mechanical Rubber Co 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
PACKING, HYDRAULIC 
selmont Packing & Rubber Co 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co, 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co 
i. B. Williams & Sons 
PACKING, PISTON 
Belmont Packing & Rubber Co 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 
Linear Packing & Rubber (nw, 
The Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
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Specialties for Mill Supply Jobbers 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 














' 





Mine and Mill Supply Houses— 


Increase Your Sales Through Foster 


“Special Resale Prices’’ 
New Rails .*. Relaying Rails 
New Track Accessories 


Immediate Shipment— Quality Guaranteed 


Send us your inquiry for quotations Fe ce 
**1 Ton or 1000’’ 





Main Offices: xe = 










Pittsburgh, Pa. as Illinois 
emg LB: FOSTERCO-| Bank Bide. 


_ PITTSBURGH.PA - NEW YORK CITY Chicago, Ill. 


Profitable specialties in your ek 
tool department Every file 

user needs a cleaner and a 
little salesmanship 
will move dozens 
of these useful 
brushes, : 










390-396 Nye Ave. 


We 
line of Wire Brushes and 
Flue Cleaners. Ask for Cata 
log and Distributors’ Prices. 


NEWARK BRUSH & SCRAPER CO. 


Newark File Cleaning Cards 


wo Styles 


Plain and Combination 


also make a large 


Irvington, N. J. 





usk SOFT TIP 
Husky HAMMERS 


Know no competition because of their 
patented features which insure SAFETY 
and ECONOMY. 
They offer the Jobber A BIG NEW 
SOURCE OF PROFITS 
. Wrile for Altractive Proposition 
~~ Interchangeable 
‘ Tips for Every 


Purpose 





i 
Hit SKY WRENCH COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Pays for Itself 
‘*Little 


4. 
» 


REMOVING 


Wh 
tT 
SJ 


quired 
Mo 






APPLICATION OF 


WHEEL 





on First Job 
Giant’’ 


Gear and Wheel Puller 
=" CN For the tough hard jobs of 
J drive-fitted gears yinio 
Tae ete. Easily app 
, 


removing rust-tight, 


1 drive wheels 








rhe | 
ay ae eharanton 


List Price, $12.00 


EXTENSION ARMS ona worth it! 
A{ttrac discounts to mill supply houses 
PREMIER 
> ELECTRIC COMPANY 
REMOVING Dept. 195, 3800 Ravenswood Ave. 
sain CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SA {ain HAND SAW 


Patented Safety Features---Nationally Advertised---No Service Worry 







We Co-operate with the Jobber--Adecuate Margin 


' = wll > Manufacturers of 
Py |} / oe 5 Alta Electric * Alta Electric 
+ Hand Plane Hand Saw 
“= . Y e\ 7 . 
s We ae \ Y 
SY 


ALTA 
ie’ < GEAR WORKS, we 
ZeU-B-Z-Lip-e at oa, LABOR-SAVING TOOLS 
sawed with an Alita] FOR BUILDERS 


Thoroughly Dependable 7524 Meade St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





vsn 
‘Wd 3143 
SONY T10H 


Ca 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


ERIE, PA. 


will increase your 


vise sales 


Send for 


talog and 
Terms 


HOLLANDS MEG. Co. 








“DIVCO” Brands 
Babbitts and Solders 


“DIVCO" “CN’’ NICKEL, for extra- “DIVCO” GENERAL SE To E AND 
ordinary high speed and heavy pressure ANTI-FRICTION BABBI 

“DIVCO™ “CA” ALUMINUM, tough- «nivco" MILL BEARING BAB- 
est babbitt made BITT. 

“DIVCO” COPPER HARDENED, for 

machinery, etc., having a speed up to Also Standard No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 Babbitt 
2500 R. P. M. metals. 


Also Manufacturers of Solder according to your specifications in Bar, Ingot, 
Capping, Meter, Pig, Triangular and Wire 


4 trial order will convince you as to the high quality 
of “DIVCO” Products. Let us hear from you. 


Division Smelting & Refining Co. 
836 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, I11. 


SAFETY HOPPER CAR W 


A mill supply specialty with good 
bilities—and a 


Real Profit — 


tive purchaser. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





SWACO OP 


RENCH 


sales possi- 


33 1/3) on Selling Price 


Every user of coal in carload lots is a prospec- 


SAFETY WRENCH & APPLIANCE CO. 





one 





When writing to Advertisers please mention M1iLtt Surr ies 














PACKING, SHEET 
Bel mnt Packing & Rubber Co 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
t 2 i Rubber Mfg. Co 
Rubber Co., Inc 
Jenkins Bros 


Rubber Co. 

) e Rubber Co 

"PAC KING, VALVE STEM 
*acking & Rubber Co 

ncinnati Rt ibber Mfg. Co. 











I Diamond Rubbe r CO In 
The B. F. Goodrict Rubb: Co 
Line -ackin Rubber Ce 
TI Rubber Co 
QI er Co 





é ity I ) 
The Republic Rubber Co 
PADLOCKS 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
PAINTS, INDUSTRIAL 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
PANS, VACUUM 
Arthur Harris & Co. 
of ~— ay PINS, BELT LACING 
ide Mfg. Co. 
r Co. 
ng Co. 
& elting Co. 
P IP E THRE ADING TOOLS 
g Br 








Co 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co 
Perm. STEEL 

National Tube Ce 

_PL ANERS. WOODWORKING 
Che scent Machine Co 
JI. D. Wallace & Co. 

PL. ANES, HAND, ELECTRIC 
W ppat Gear Works Inc 


PLATES, FLOOR & CEILING 


Grabler Mf Co 
illinois M ible Iron Ce 

we barayopneay 
I B & Sy er Co 
Bonney I 


é & - 
& Tool Works 


PLUGS, BRASS AND FUSIBLE 









APPLIANCES 


| ) 
PRESSES, BALING 
Kusiness Men’s Papé¢ ss Co 
PRESSES, ‘DRILL. AND FOOT 
Royersford F« y M né 


P RIMING ( t PS 
Detroit Lubri 


P ROTECTORS, ELECTRIC LAMP 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 


Bocas neice GEAR AND WHEEL 


PULLEYS, BALL BEARING 





0d | ons Co 


PULLEYS, CAST IRON 





PULLEYS, FLANGE 
Pulley Compar 





( Co 
Pt LL E YS, FRICTION CLUTCH 
; r Machine C 





Co. 
». IRON CENTER 
ing Corporatior 


Medart C pany 


When 
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The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc 
ves Pulley Co. 
T. B. Wood Sons Co. 
PULL EYS, LOOSE 
nerican Pulley Company 
hicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
the Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Ine. 
teev Pulley Co. 
SK F Indus stries, meeeepon ated 
r 3. Woods ons 
PU 1. L EYS, MOTOR 
American Pulley Company 
Birkle Machine Works 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Rockwood Mfg. Co 
Sprucolite Corporation 
T. B. Wood Sons Co. 
PULLE YS, PAPER 
Birkle Machine Works 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 
Rockwood Mfg. Co 
PULLEYS, ROLLER BEARING 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Medart Company 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
PULLEYS, STEEL 
American Pulley Company 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
R. & J. Dick, Inc 
PULLEYS, STEEL RIM 
The Medart Company 
PULLEYS, STEP AND TAPER CONE 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
gy Hill 1 achine & Foundry Co 















ly 
Ohio Valley Pulle y Works, Inc 





Wood Sons Co 
PULLEYS, woop 
go Pulley & Shafting Co 
odg Manufacturing Corporation 
The Medart Company 
Tt hio Valley Pulley Works, Ine 








Pulley Co 





PUMP JACKS 
s, Inc. 
& Bro. Co. 
D Corporation 


PUMPS, AIR 





Le an Bros 

PUMPS, ae a gia AL 
Frederick Tron & St Co. 
Goulds Pumps — 
Geo. D. Roper ory 

Pt MPS, DL. APHRAGM 
Frederick Tron & Steel Co. 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 

PU MPS, ELECTRIC 

ne 
Bro Co. 
Corp 


G: AS AND VACUUM 





HAND AND POWER 





i0 nps, Inc, 
F. : Bro. Co. 
Re D., Corporation 


PUMPS, JET 
American Injector Co 
Roper, Geo. D., Corporation 
PUMPS, MINE 
s Pumps, Ine 
Mvers & Bro. Co. 
Geo. D., Corporation 
PUMPS, OIL 
Detroit Tubricator Co. 
Goulds Pumps, Ine. 
Leiman Bros 
Geo. D. Roper Corp 
PUMPS, ROTARY 
lds Pumps, Ine. 
oper, Geo. D., Corporation. 
PUMPS, SUMP, AUTOMATIC 
sulds Pumps, Ine. 
Penberthy Injector Co. 
yer, Geo. D., Corporation 


PUMPS, TANK 











Gould Tne. 
F. ¥ Bro. Co. 
Roper, Corporation 


Pl NCHES AND DIES 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
N E METAL, LEVER 
W A. Whitney Mfg. Co. 
RAGS, WIPING 
American Sanitary tag Co 
RAILS, STEEL 
L, B. Foster Co. 





RASPS 
Delta File Works 
Scandinavian Western Importing Co., Ltd 
RATCHETS 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co 
rhe Billings & Spencer Co. 
REAMERS 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co 
Butterfield & Co 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Ce 
The Standard Tool Co. 
Whitman Barnes-Detroit Corporation 
REAMERS, ELECTRIC 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
REDUCERS, SPE ED 
Bros. Gear & Machine Co 


Koote I 
The Hill Clutch, Machine & Foundry Co. 


writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppries 


ucolite Corporation (Compressed Spruce) 


REGULATORS, ENGINE BLOWING 
Mason Regulator Co. 
REGULATORS, BOILER FEED LINE 
Mason Regulator Co 
REGULATORS, DAMPER HYDRAULIC 

Mason Regulator Co. 

REGULATORS, PRESSURE 
Mason Regulator Co 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co, 

“Strong” 

REGULATORS, STEAM FAN 

Mason Regulator Co. 
RESEATERS, BIBB 

M. B. Skinner Co 

RESEATING TOOLS, VALVE 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
M. B. Skinner Co 

RIVETS 
tussell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
ROLLS, COMPRESSED SPRUCE 

Sprucolite Corporation 

ROPE DRIVES 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
The Hill Clutch, Machine & Foundry Co. 
The Medart Company 
T. B. Woods Sons Co 

ROPE, WIRE 
American Cable Company, Ine. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co 

RUBBER GOODS, MECHANICAL 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Elkhart Rubber Works 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Je nkins Bros. 
Th Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Gunther City Rubber Co 
The Republic Rubber Co. 

SALAMANDERS 

Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co 
SAND BLAST OUTFITS 
Leiman Bros. 

SAWS, BAND 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. (Metal). 
Ameri can Saw & Mfg. Co. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. 
w. O g3arnes Co., Ine. 
2 Crescent 5 
‘ 1onds Saw & Steel Co. 
J. D. Wallace & Co 
SAWS, CIRCULAR 
kK. C. Atkins & Co, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
I. D. Wallace & Co. 

SAWS, COPING 

W. O. Barnes Co., Inc 

SAWS, HACK (Blades) 
American Saw & Mfg. Co 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. 
Kk. C. Atkins & Co. 
Ww. O r 


Simone 











& Steel Co. 
Victor Saw Works, Inc. 
SAWS, HAND, ELECTRIC 
J. D. Wallace & Co. 
Wappat Gear Works 
SAWS, RADIAL, ELECTRIC 
J DD. Wallace & Co 
SAWS, SWING, CUT-OFF 
The Crescent Machine Co 
SCAFFOLDING 
Patent Seaffolding Co. 
SCALES 
The Fairbanks Company 
SCOOPS, FLOUR AND GRAIN 
The Webster Mfg. Co 
SCRAPERS 
‘Ibarrow Co. 
SCRAPERS, FLUE 
Newark Brush & Scraper Co. 
SCREWDRIVERS, ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. 
N. A. Strand & Co. 
The United States Electrical Tool Co. 
SCREWDRIVERS, HAND 
American Saw & Mfg. Co. 
The Billings & Spencer i 
SCREW PLATES 
Butterfield & Co 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Ce 
SCREWS, CAP AND SET 
The Allen Mfg. Co. 
The Bristol Company 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co 
Cleveland Wrought Products Co. 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw ~~ 
Standard Pressed Stee Ca. 
The Strong, Carlisle & hams mond Co. 
“Mac-It” 
The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 
SCREWS, MACHINE, BRASS AND IRON 
Economy Screw Corporation 
SCREWS, MINING 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Coa, 
**Mac-It’’ 
SCRE ping SAFETY SET 
The Allen Mfg. C 
The Bristol Con pany 
Standard Pre eel Co. 
The Strong, > & Hammond Co, 
**Mac-It’’ 
SCREWS, THUMB 
rhe Billings & Spencer Co. 
Economy Screw Corporation 
SEPARATORS, OIL AND STEAM 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond (gq, 
The Swartwout Company 
rh D. T. Williams Valve Co 
SHAFTING, FLEXIBLE 
Stow Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
N. A. Strand & Co 


Toledo Whe 
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Specialties for Mill Supply Jobbers 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 

















‘““VINCENT ”’ the name that signifies good— 


Huntington Emery Wheel Dressers and 











Every Mechanic Needs at Least One 






Copper Hammer 


Establish the Copper Hammer as a 
standard tool and you can depend 
upon repeat orders. Seven sizes in stock. 


Blotters furnished to our jobbers. 


ANCHOR BRASS FOUNDRIES 


1431-1433 CHURCH DETROIT, MICH. 





Cutters—-Vincent-Carbo Emery Wheel 
Dressers—Conical Emery Wheel Cut- 
| ters —Hardened High Speed Tool Bits. 
| Sold through the distributors) 
i IF YOU DO NOT HAVE OUR CATALOG WRITE US 
| THE VINCENT STEEL PROCESS CO. 
i Incorporated in 1909 
i Chittaso Ofice 2519 Bellevue Avenue Naw Vouk Office 
] 25 S. Jefferson St, DETROIT, MICH. 41 Murray St. 
i 


THE CORRECT 
Grinder and Buffer 


This outfit is ideal for grinding tool 
preparing metal surfaces 
for countless other uses 


for welding, and 
in machine shops, 


gar ho service 


ages, repair p 
blacksmith shops and wherever men work 
in metals 


scialization in the 1 





e purchase of a Marathon 
er and Buffer. Write for Bulletin 


We fully co-operat ith mill 
upf houses 


MARATHON ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 
50 Island St., Wausau, Wis. 





ee 






PORTABLE FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT MACHINES 
for Grinding—Polishing— fi 
Drilling —Buffing—Rotary | 
Filing—Screw Driving 
Nut Setting 


and hundreds of other useful 
operations. Several Sizes. 


Manufactured by 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 
Chicago M6—! 


9 H.P. Capacity 











STOW 
Flexible Shafts 


All types of flexible shaft as- 
semblies, all sizes. Flexible 
shafts for your customers’ own 
motors, with attachments. 





Jobbers are selling this equip- 
ment to their regular trade most 
advantageously. 


Write us for proposition with 
printed matter. 


Invented and Built by 


STOW MFG. CO., Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 








We Want Jobbers 


| BLN Slik, 


Guaranteed to contain no rosin 


WIZARD (Stick) Belt Dressing 


is sold exclusively through jobbers! 
Our system of advertising for our jobbers gets the orders. 
Sales guaranteed— Write for our proposition. 


RICHMOND BELT DRESSING MFG. CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 














EELS 


ROLLER 
BEARING 
HANGERS 


lubricated with 
Rollerine are best 
and cheapest. 





Royersford Fdry. & Mch. Co. 


Royersford, Pa. 














SKINNER Clamps 
Stop Leaks 





When writing to 


Advertisers please mention Mint Suppiies 


preraeens ores 
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= AFTING, STEEL 
M: Co 


ition 
Poundrs Co 


ir Co 





“B. Woods Sons Co. 
SHAPERS, WOODWORKING 


The Crescent Machine Co 


SHEAVES, MANILA AND WIRE 


The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co 


The Medart Company 

T. B. Wood Sons Co 
SHOVELS, 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co. 
SHOV ELS, POWER 


HAND 


The Webste Mfg. Co 

SLEEVES ae SOCKETS, DRILL 
Morse Twist Drill Machine Co 
The Standard Tool Ce 





SOL DER, BAR AND WIRE 
Division Smelt ro & Refining Co 
Frictionless Met Company 

Hoyt Metal Com wie. 

SPEED et reg ga RS 











The Hill Foundry Co 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
SPROCKETS 
rhe Medart Company 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
The Webster Mfg. Co 
STAMPS AND DIES, STEEL 

Joslin fg. Co 

———— erg 
The United Stat er il Co 

ST ‘Ns, 7 LOOK 
H Clutch Ma r 1 y ¢ 


STANDS, VISE, POR T ABL E 
H. P. Martin & Sons 
J. H. Williams & 


STEAM SPECIALTIES 








Ameri¢ 
The V 
G. M ror 
Detroit 
T F ur 
General 
Kieley 
Nason Co 
T W 

Compan 

wou Co pan 

I Willia \ v Co 

STEEL 

Simords Saw & Steel Co 


STOCKS & DIES 























Armst is Bros. Tool Co. 
Ta oO Mfg. Co 
T¢ 1 pe hreading Machine C 
STOPS, ENGINE 
The St Carlisle & Har or Cc 
oo nage eg oe 
The Strong, Carlisle ond Co. 
STUDS, MILLED 
Cleveland Wrought Prt icts Co 
STRAINE RS 
An ) 
Ki y 
Mason 
( go ce 
( 1s 4 
I M ims Sons 
sw AGES, CPSsEr 
S 1 Saw & Steel C 
TABL STEAM 
N yn Man g Co. 
x AP FE, FRICTION 
R -ubber (er 
TOOLS, M AC HINISTS’ 
American Swiss F Tool Co 
I ] “Co 
W } 
n Importing ¢ Lte 
D Corporation 
Cc 





TOOLS, MECHANICS’ HAND 
American S 
TOOLS, PLUMBERS’ AND ‘STEAM- 
FITTERS’ 
1 Co, 


Works 


1 Machine Co 





boron Saw 
Simonds Saw t , 


TOOLS, “VALVE RESEATING 
Black & ke Mfg. © 





The De ‘ 
M. B.S 

“TORE HES, BLOW 
Clayton & La rt Mfg. Co. 
G Vi Die I Mfg Co 
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Sc andinavian Western Importing Co. 
P. Wall Mf Supply Co 
Rig HES S, WELDING AND CUTTING 
iper Brass Mfg. Co. 
_ ACK ACCESSORIES 
lL. B. Foster Co. 
TRAC K SYSTEMS, OVERHEAD 
The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
TRAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Chase he & Mfg. Co. 
, F & Towne Mfg. Co. 
TRANSMISSION. VARIABLE SPEED 
The Moore & W hite Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
TRAPS, AIR AND SEDIMENT 
The V. D. Anderson Co. 
Kieley & Mueller, Ince. 
The Swartwout Company 
TR: APS, RADIATOR 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
“Strong” 
TRAPS, STEAM 
The V. D. Anderson Co. 
G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 
eley & Mueller, Ine. 
yn Manufacturing Co. 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
“Strong” 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
The Swartwout Company 
TRAPS, VACUUM 
‘arlisle & Hammond Co. 














The Strong 





“Stron a 
TRE SELES, Sayers, EXTENSION 
Patent Scaff ing C 
TROLLEYS 
Moore Mfg. Co. 





\ ileox Mfg Co. 
Saginaw Stamping & Tool Co 
Union Manufacturing Co 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

he Cc KS, HAND 
Company 
‘ompany 
& Tool Co. 
Steel Co. 

TRUCKS, LIFT 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
TUBES, BOILER 
National Tube Company 

TURNBUCKLES 
Brownie Mfg. Co 

I NIONS, BRASS AND IRON 
¢ Company 








sable Iron Co. 

ompany. 

VALVE — ATHERS 
( 12¢ whide N Co 





VALV E-t NIONS 

Nason Manufacturing Co, 
VALVES, BALANCED, 

Mason Regulator Co 

VALVES, BLOW OFF 

The Fairbanks Company 

Jenkins Bros. 

The Wr Powell Co. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Co 

Walworth Company 


VALVES, CHECK 


FLOAT 


The Fairbanks Company 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co 
Jenkin Bros. 

The Wn eee Co 

rhe D. T. Willis Valve Co 
Walworth Cor 


A. ALVES, COL D WATER, BALATA 
ctor B ulata & Textile selting Co. 
v AL VES, EMERGENCY 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
VALVES, FLUSH 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
i, ALVES, GATE, GLOBE AND ANGLE 


rhe Fairba inks Company 





Iiline able Iron Co 

Jentl 

TI well Co. 

ey ‘arlisle & Hammond o., 


“Evertyte” globe 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
Walworth Cor pany 
The D. T. William 

VALVE! 
TI Fairbanks Cor 
Je <ins Bros. 
The Wr Powell Co. 
Henry Vogt Machine Co. 


Valve Co. 
HYDRAULIC 
npany 





Walworth Company 
The D. T. Wil tat s Valve Co 
Vv ALVE IS, NON-RETURN 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. 
Vv — POP, SAFETY AND RELIEF 
Detroi Lubricator Co. 
T Powell Co 
Company 
PRESSURE REDUCING 
M. Davis Regulator Co 
Kieley & Mueller, Inc. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co 
Strong” 
Walworth Company 
VALVES » PUMP, RUBBER 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 
The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 








writing to Advertisers please mention M111 


SUPPLIES 


R. & J.. Dick Co.,. Inc. 
The B. Fk. Goodrich Rubber Co 
Elkhart Rubber Works 


Jenkins Bros. 


The Mechanical Rubber Co 
VALVES, RADIATOR 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 

The Fairbanks Company 


Jenkins Bros. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 
Walworth Company 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co, 


VALVES, THROTTLE 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Jenkins Bros, 
Walworth Company 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 

vi BENCH, WITH CLAMP 
Bonney Forge & ‘Tool Works 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co. 

VISES, DRILL PRESS 
Yost Mfg. Co. 
VISES, MACHINISTS’ 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
Hollands Mfg. Co. 
Morgan Vise Company 
Parker Vises 
Walworth Company 
Yost Mfg. Co. 
VISES, MILLING MACHINE 
Skinner Chuck Company 
VISES, PATTERN MAKERS’ 
Morgan Vise Company 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Yost Mfg. Co 





VISES, PIPE 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co 
Hollands Mfg. Co. 
Morgan Vise Company (Combination) 
Parker Vises 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co 
Walworth Company 
J. H. Williams & Co 
Yost Mfg. Co. 
VISES’ WOODWORKERS’ 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co 
Morgan Vise Company 
Yost Mfg. Co. 
WASHERS, BRASS 
Economy Screw Corporation 
WASHERS, LEATHER 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co 
WASHERS, Rl ae 
The Diamond Rubber Co In 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
WATER CLOSETs, 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 
WATER LEVEL CONTROL 
The Bristol Company 
Nason Manufacturing Co. 


FROST PROOF 


WELDING AND CUTTING 


Tl 


1e Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
WHEELBARROWS 
Fairbanks Company 
terling Wheelbarrow Co 
‘Toledo Wheelbarrow Co 
WHEELS, COMPRESSED SPRUCE 


Sprucolite ¢ ‘orporation 


WINCHES 
A. L. Schultz & Son 
WIPERS, 
\merican Sanitary 
WIRE ROPE 
American Cable Company, Ine. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co 
WOODWORKERS, VARIETY 
Crescent Machine Co. 
J LD. Ws allace & Co. 
WRENCH SETS 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co 
Billings & Spencer Co., The 
3onney Forge & Tool Works 
J. H. Williams & Co. 


WRENC ES, _— STABLE 
Killings & Spencer Co., he 
Bonney Forge & ‘Tool Works 
Husky Wrench Co. 

Walworth Company 
J. H. Williams & Co 

WRENCHES, HOPPER CAR 
Advance Car Mover Co, 

Billings & Spencer Co., The 
Safety Wrench & Appliance Co. 

WRENCHES, OPEN END 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co 
Billings & Spencer Co., The 
tonney Forge & Tool Works 
Brownie Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Williams & Co 


WRENCHES, PIPE 
Armstrong gros. Tool Cc oO. 
Billings & Spencer Co The 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works 
Lawson Mfg. Co 
Walworth Company 
J. H. Williams & Co. 


WRENCHES, SOCKET 
The Allen Mfg. Co 
American Swiss File & Tool Co 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
sonney Forge & Tool Works 
J. H. Williams & Co 
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Specialties for Mill Supply Jobbers 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 














Special 
Wire Brushes 


of every Type for 








Cleaning 
. Heaters 
perenne Boilers, etc. 


AND SCRAPER CO 


Worcester Brushes are Efficient 
and Economical. 


Write for samples and prices. 


WORCESTER 
BRUSH & SCRAPER CO. 
450 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


ee DT 
Composition Wire 
BELT LACING 


| A pliable composition wire of high copper 
| st PECLIPSE teeese | content that lasts longer than ordinary 


wire lacing A good seller 
COMPOSITION 








| 
|] DISTRIBUTORS 


‘ ‘ | | 

| W B It L Fa Eclipse Specialties—Bar, Liquid and Hot 
1 Ire e acin ) a Belt’ Dressing, Pulley Covering Cement 
| | und Belt Cement—-have a 25-year repu- 
| Manufactured by tation for quality, dependability and 
| = salability They may be stocked under 
||| ECLIPSE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO your own label. Cae 

| 


ort | 
4531 RAVENSWOOD AVE }: | WRITE FOR PRICES 
| | 
| 


CHICAGO ILL 





= a: soll ECLIPSE SPECIALTY MFG. co. 
ae fa Ne Sen ET 4515 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











T’S easier, and more satisfactory all round to 

sell a complete line of valve specialties made 
by one good firm than a line drawn from a dozen 
different places. 


The design of Davis Valve Specialties is distinc- 
tive; every item in the line is simple, effective, and 
proven by years of performance. 


Show the complete line in your catalogue, and 
take full advantage of the established position 
of the Davis name. 


THE G. M. DAVIS REGULATOR CO. 


408 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 









J »bbers! 





Write us for 


= BROWNIE N22 


bata’ 
Catalog, 


MADE RIGHT PRICED RIGHT 
CLAMPS—Unbreakable, Nickel Plated, Udylited, Plain. 
Made of tough malleable iron with steel screws. 
TURNBUCKLES—Udylited, Plain, Strong and Durable, will 
stand a powerful strain. 


BROWNIE MFG. CO., Inc. : Fort Wayne, Indiana 











ECONOMY THUMB SCREWS 


The new ‘“‘Economy”’ Thumb Screw is similar to a 
round head machine screw, threaded up to the head. 
The steel key is forced into the slot of the screw under 
pressure and can’t loosen. The result is an all-steel 
screw, with wide binding surface, standard threads 
and bright tumble finish. Pleases every mechanic 
who has had to work with old style cast and malleable 
thumb screws. 


No delay in shipment. Complete stocks of all sizes. 
Also made in brass and bronze. A good seller. Send 
for Dealer's Sample Outfit. 


ECONOMY SCREW CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Standard Round, Flat, Fillister and Oval Head Iron 
and Brass Machine Screws, Brass Washers and Soldering Terminals. 


5215 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Morgan Vises are a 


good line to sell 


Prompt Deliveries 
Consolidated car service 


from Chicago makes it 







3 possible for us to give 
Distributors prompt. ser- 
vice in supplying their 
immediate needs. 


MORGAN VISE COMPANY 


108 North Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








FREDERICK 
Diaphragm Pumps 





We offer a complete line of DIA 
PHRAGM PUMPS of extra heavy 


construction and high efficiency. For 


use in Draining Cellars, Excavations 
Sewers, Quarries and Trenches Also 
as Bilge Pumps on Dredges, Barges 
and Vessel 


Bulletin, Prices and Proposition 
gladly sent to Supply Houses 
and Dealers. Write today 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 


Frederick, Maryland 








The No. 401 Champion 
Steel Rivet Forge 


can be seen working on 99 out of every 
100 structural steel buildings being built 
in the United States today. The same 
may be said of all railroads, bridge build- 
ers, boiler makers, tank builders, etc. 
The No. 401 Forge has not only been 
adopted by this class of trade in the 
United States, but also throughout the 
entire world. 


Carried in stock by all the leading mill 
supply jobbers. 


Write for No. 52 catalog 


Champion Blower & Forge Co. 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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“We like ‘ARGUTO’ Bear- 


ings and usethemand specify 





them whenever we can, be- 
cause we believe all parties 
are benefitted by the transac- 


tion. Unless all parties are 





benefitted the transaction 
| ] é 
cannot be classed as ‘good’ 


Business.” 


HE MAN who made the above statement is 
President of a leading New York firm of con- 
sulting engineers, specializing in the designing of 
machinery. In his position, he cannot afford to give 
an opinion unless it is supported by concrete facts. 
This particular letter was the outcome of tests just 
completed on a very complicated mechanism on 


which they used ARGUTO OILLESS BEARINGS 


20 years with great success. 
ee a Time and again experience proves that Arguto 


Bearings outlast bronze or babbitt metal at least five 
or six times and never require a drop of oil or 
attention of any kind. 


Fuller details on request 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARINGS COMPANY 


Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Pa. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention MiLt Suppires 





H. B. PULSIFIER 
Chief Metallurgist 


and device which makes 
| the photomicrograph, 


The higher art of i ns aa 
cold up-setting and 
heat treatment 


T is the infinite care that we take in the constant surveillance of Ferry ma- 
every manufacturing process that terials that goes on in our laboratory. 


marks the difference in Ferry Screws. Thie-chre of odes Masa dalle 


For instance, it is obvious that all meaning to you. It means freedom 
steel looks alike to the un- Longitudinal Section: from doubt, for Ferry 


Cold-Heading Wire: Carbon, 0.35%. 


aided eye. So we protect = Exched'to show Solidity and Com. processes deserve the ab- 
the fine dimensions and aie ar sees 00 solute dependence that 
absolute trustworthiness giao th TK screws must be given once 
of every Ferry product by ve ¥ they are in the job. It 


making painstaking tests means too, the satisfaction 
of all raw material before that comes from dealing 
it is put into production. ee with one of the oldest and 
Photomicrographs like the . Ca oe best established manu- 
one shown areevidenceof |} gai 2@ f.4| facturers in the business. 











“Tf it’s a Ferry Product gene te You can depend upon it” 


FERRY CAP & SET SCREW COMPANY : Cleveland, Ohio 


PROCESS SCREWS 














